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THE  BLACK  SQUIEE: 

-     OR, 

A    LADY'S     FOUR    WISHES, 


CHAPTER  I. 

'  If  you  will  have  my  character  « 

In  little,  I  enjoy  more  true  delight 
In  my  arrival  to  my  wealth  these  dark 
And  crooked  ways,  than  you  shall  e'er  take  pleasure 
In  spending  what  my  industry  hath  compassed. 
******* 

"When  my  ears  are  pierced  with  widows'  cries, 
And  undone  orphans  wash  with  tears  my  threshold, 
I  only  think  what  'tis  to  have  my  daughter 
Right  honourable.' 

Massinger— A'ei^  Way  to  Pay  Old  Debts. 

Martel's  next  change  in  his  long  journey  was  into 
a  second-class  carriage,  wherein  he  meant  to  get 
some  sleep,  as  it  was  now  getting  towards  evening, 
and  the  carriage  was  empty.  But  a  man,  with  the 
look  of  a  respectable  tradesman,  getting  in,  Martel 
followed  his  old  plan  of  learning  all  he  could  by 
conversing  with  his  fellow-travellers.  He  began  by 
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tellinfr  his  own  third-class  and  then  his  first-class 
experiences. 

'Talking  of  first-classes,  did  you  happen  to  notice 
an  out-o'-the-way  splash  gentleman's  carriage-and- 
pair  at  the  last  station  where  I  got  in  T  asked  the 
new-comer. 
^   Martel  had  noticed  it : 

*  Whose  was  it  ?     Do  you  know  f 
'  Do  I  know  him  ?     Well^  no ;  I  don't  know  him  ; 
but  I  had  ought  to  know  him,  for  he  was  married 
from  our  house.     His  grandfeyther  was  in  the  shoe- 
trade,  and  got  a  contract  to  send  out  shoes  to  the 
army.     There  were  great  complaints  that  the  soles 
were  glued  on,  and  that  the  leather  was  tanned  by 
chemical  acids,  and  rotten,  and  that  they  were  all 
too  small.     But  he  was  a  man  of  rare  talents ;  he 
made  a  deal  of  money  out  of  them  ;  and  got  another 
contract  for  carts  for  the  commissariat,  which  turned 
out  so  bad  that  eighteen  out  of  twenty-five  broke 
on   a   good   road   without   loads   in   eighty   miles. 
There  was  a  row ;  but  he  had  rare  talents,  and  he 
got  over  that  too,  and  made  a  heap  o'  money.     His 
son  became  a  builder,  and  he  had  rare  talents  too  ; 
and  somehow  they  worked  up  the  old  interest,  and 
exercised  their  talents  on  a  contract,  which  they 
got  for  a  large  public  building,  which  was  no  sooner 
up  and  paid  for  than  it  tumbled  down ;   but  the 
architect  hadn't  rare  talents,  and  he  got  the  blame ; 
and  them  as  had  rare  talents  got  the  money.     Then 
they  built  a  bridge,  which  broke  down,  and  many 
people  were  crushed  .and  some  were  drowned  ;  but 
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it  paid,  sir.  And  that  gent  with  the  grand  carriage 
is  the  builder's  son.  He  has  rare  talents  too;  he 
and  I  were  at  school  together  ;  he  was  not  much  of 
a  hand  at  his  books,  but  he  was  a  saint ;  and  though 
he  did  things  that  many  sinners  would  not  do,  he 
always  said  what  was  noble ;  and  if  he  cheated  a 
boy  out  of  ten  shillings,  he  always  gave  one  to  the 
chapel  fund :  he  had  exceeding  rare  talents,  and 
held  his  nose  well  up  in  the  air,  and  aimed  at  high 
position.  We  are  a  sort  of  cousins,  him  and  I ;  and 
he  was  married,  as  I  said,  from  our  house.  But  he 
doesn't  know  me  now,  and  doesn't  like  to  look  at 
me.  He  lives  about  six  miles  from  the  station  where 
you  saw  him,  at  Brickend  Park  ;  and  he  is  Sir  Orson 
Bull,  M.P.,  and  a  baronet,  if  you  please.  I  dare  say 
he'll  soon  be  right  honourable ;  he's  the  right  sort  tt> 
be  rij^ht  honourable  !  When  I  see  him  with  his  fine 
horses  and  flash  liveries — what  I  tfiink  doesn't 
matter.     But  have  you  got  any  money  in ?' 

Here  he  leant  across,  and,  though  they  were  alone 
together,  whispered  in  Martel's  ear. 

'  No,'  replied  he  ;  '  I  have  none  there.' 

*  The  better  for  you.' 

'  Nor  anywhere  else — the  worse  for  me.' 

*I  don't  know,  sir,'  said  the  narrator:  'money 
doesn't  make  happiness,  nor  respectability  either, 
in  the  long-run ;  as  you'll  see  some  day  for  all  the 
fine  speeches  in  Parliament  about  high  position,  and 
adorning  it,  great  virtues,  enterprise,  energ}^,  in- 
tegrity, honourable  member,  and  all  that  they  say 
the  night  before  a  divisioii.     I  never  knew  a  man, 
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who  was  to  set  us  all  right,  that  wasn't  very  wrong 
himself.  Be  just  first,  then  liberal ;  behave  well  to 
the  folk  at  home,  and  you  will  not  behave  badl}^  to 
those  abroad.  All  that  public  show  and  popularity 
grows  out  of  a  rotten  root ;  it  won't  last,  sir.  I  have 
seen  such  men  aflourishing  like  a  green  bay-tree ; 
but  they  are  in  slippery  places,  and  I  know  their 
end :  and  you'll  see,  sir,  some  day,  what  comes  to 
speculative  scoundrels,  in  whose  hearts  there  is 
neither  the  fear  of  God  nor  the  love  of  man.' 

Here  his  communicative  companion  stopped  and 
got  out,  and  left  Martel  to  fold  his  hands  and  com- 
pose himself  to  slumber  in  a  satisfied  mood — as  to 
the  justice  of  life  in  general,  and  in  especial  charity 
with  travellers  of  the  second  and  third  classes. 

*  "  The  rich  and  good  travel  first ;  the  poor  and  bad 
second  and  third,"  say  some  ;  I  say  just  the  reverse,' 
was  his  democratic  reflection. 

To  do  him  justice,he  was  a  man  who  never  showed, 
or  felt,  or  could  conceive,  any  respect  for  the  vulgar 
rich,  or  for  gambling  or  unearned  success  in  any  walk 
of  life  ;  and  his  public  demeanour  squared  so  exactly 
with  his  private  opinion,  that  it  could  hardly  be  said 
to  be  private  at  all.  *  I  like  the  knave  in  fustian 
better  than  the  knave  in  broadcloth.'  Certainly 
towards  the  poaching  parishioner  who  on  his  first 
visit  candidly  volunteered  to  announce  the  fact  of 
having  eaten  five-and-twenty  Christmas  dinners  in 
gaol,  adding,  without  hypocrisy,  the  probability  that 
he  might  eat  his  next  there  also,  our  curate  felt  very 
little,  or  rather  none,  of  that  hostility  and  contempt 
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with  which  he  would  regard  a  red-handed  baronet 
and  defaulter,  the  honourable  ornament  of  society, 
and  high  example  to  the  nation.  No ;  he  liked  the 
knave  in  fustian  better  by  far  than  the  knave  in 
broadcloth. 


THE  BLACK   SQUIRE. 


CHAPTER  II. 

*  Here  laws  are  all  inviolate  ;  none  lay- 
Traps  for  the  traveller  ;  every  highway's  clear  ; 
Here    ,     ...     he  was  interrupted  by  a  knife, 

With  " your  eyes,  your  money  or  your  life  \" ' 

Byron. 

,  Holloa,  mate !  how  goes  it,  mun  ?  Ha*  ye  got 
your  65^68  glued  up  ?  Ha'n't  ye  got  a  word  for  a 
neighbour  V  shouted  a  gaunt,  weather-beaten, 
rough-coated,  rough-capped  man,  who  had  just 
entered  a  second-class  carriage  to  another,  who 
was  stretched  in  sleep  on  the  seat,  giving  him  at 
the  same  time  a  rude  shake,  as  part  of  the  salu- 
tation.    '  Waal,  y'are  sleepy,  you  are  !' 

'  Eh  ?  where  are  we  ?  what's  o'clock  V  murmured 
the  other,  trying  to  get  out  his  watch  without 
opening  his  eyes. 

He  just  managed  to  unbutton  and  throw  open 
his  coat,  and  then  fell  fast  asleep  again. 

The  new-comer  tried  again  to  shake  the  poor 
sleeper  out  of  his  slumber.  Shaken,  he  opened  his 
«yes — only  to  close  them  again  straightway.     The 
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other  tried  again  :  the  sleeper  yawned  terribly,  but 
kept  his  eyes  shut,  and  soon  began  snoring  more 
loudly  than  before.  The  other  lifted  him  up  and 
spoke  to  him :  he  stretched  his  weary  limbs  only 
to  sink  down  again,  and  lie  l?ke  a  dead  man, 

'  Wake  up,  my  beauty,'  said  the  other,  with  a 
fresh  tug  at  him  ;  '  wake  up !     I'm  for  a  jaw,  I  am  T 

*  Ugh  !*  was  all  the  reply. 

'  What !  can't  you  rouse  up  nohow  V 

*  Ugh  !'  groaned  the  sleeper. 

'  You're  sure  V  shaking  him  again,  '  What,  not 
a  minute  V 

*  Ugh !' 

*  You're  quite  sure  V 
*Ughr 

*  Try,  man.*  ^ 
*Ugh!' 

'  What,  not  a  bit  V 

'Ugh!* 

'  No  ?  Why  then  I'm  sure  you're  not  fit  to  take 
care  o*  yuself  I  may  as  well  take  care  o'  your  dibs 
and  that  ticker,  as  hangs  so  tempting.  It's  quite 
providential  like,'  muttered  the  wakeful  one  to 
himself,  almost  piously.  '  I'll  take  car'  of  'em,  that 
I  will,  I  was  so  uncommon  hard  up  I  This  just 
comes  right  to  set  me  agoin*  again,  this  does ! 
What  a  go  it  is !  Just  what  I  was  a-wantin'  to 
make  me  safe  !  So  mind  you  don't  wake  up  novj, 
young  man,  or  it'll  be  wuss  for  yer ;  it's  too  late  to 
turn  lively  now,  that's  sartain.' 

Muttering  thus  to  himself  the  while,  he  thrust 
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his  hard,  horny  hand  deep  into  his  great  pocket  and 
drew  out  a  knife,  and  such  a  knife ! — a  regular 
bowie — and  held  it  between  his  teeth,  like  a  butcher, 
as  he  went  muttering  on  to  himself,  like  a  man 
that  lived  a  good  deal  alone. 

^  Now  you  awake,  will  ye  ?  an'  I'll  send  you  to 
sleep  again  so,  as  you  won't  wake  no  more,  so  I 
will,  sure-ly  !'  and  he  put  the  knife  for  an  instant 
to  the  sleeper's  throat  quite  scientifically  at  the 
jugular  vein,  and  then  put  it  into  his  mouth  again. 
*  The  fust  word  as  you  speak,  that's  your  last !  I'd 
rayther  not  have  to  do  it,'  he  grumbled,  '  but  I  ain't 
agoin'  to  be  lagged  for  life.  I've  had  enough  on't 
— I'd  rayther  be  'ung  a  deal ;  so  mind  you  don't 
wake.  This  here  is  yer  watch,  is  it  ?'  he  remarked, 
as  he  examined  it ; '  an'  a  bad  un,  too  ;  some  folk  'ud 
sarve  ye  out  for  having  sich  a  bad'  un,'  he  said,  as  he 
reflected.  *He  do  sleep  sound,  he  do,  an'  a  good 
job  for  un,  an'  for  me  too ;  for  I'd  rayther  not  'ave 
to  finish  un,  as  I  sartainly  should,  an'  no  mistake ! 
Six  pun'  ten  shillin',  an'  one  o'  them  'ere  beggarly 
thruppenny  bits !  Tain't  much,  but  it'll  do.  An 
this  is  his  ticket  for  soup—"  Rev.  Charles  Martel,"  ^ 
he  read.  *  I'll  guv  it  'im  agen ;  as  he  won't  ha^  no 
money,  he'll  mebbe  want  it  to  tell  'em  as  he's  good 
for  some.  He's  one  o'  them  'ere  reverend  gents,  is 
he  ?  Then  he's  a  poor  'un,  or  he'd  not  be  ridin'  in 
a  third-class  along  a  me,  wi'  a  watch  like  this  'ere 
Brummagem  rubbishy  as  won't  fetch  sixteen  bob  ! 
Drot  the  place,  there's  nought  but  rubbish  comes 
from  it  or  goes  to  it  I    Six  pun'  ten  shillin','  said  he 
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to  himself;  Hain't  much  I  take  from  un,  is  it? 
This  poor  passun  'as  been  robbed,  an'  often  ;  a  deal 
more  than  I  shall  rob  un/  said  he,  as  he  ceased  to 
count  the  money,  and  put  it  and  the  watch  into 
separate  pockets.  '  Robbed ;  aye,  by  them  as  rolls 
in  carridges !'  he  reflected,  with  righteous  indigna- 
tion. '  I'd  as  soon  be  a  convic',  least  away  a  ticket- 
o'-leaver ;  one's  about  as  good  as  t'other. 

*  Poor  chap  !  I'm  sorry  to  rob  un,  that  I  am. 
Them  as  makes  laws  to  rob  me  makes  laws  to  rob 
'im — them  swindlin'  'tractor  chaps  an'  capitalists,  as 
they  calls  un,  an'  lawyer  coves,  as  Parlymint's 
made  up  on !  'stortioners  as  robs  widders  an' 
horphins  !  "  'Igh-minded  an'  honourable  gents " 
they  calls  one  another !  But  I  know  as  they're  a 
deal  wuss  rascals  nor  I  am ;  an'  they  needn't  bS  ! 
Only  they  get  ribbons,  an'  I  gets  rope  !  'Cause 
why  ?  'Cause  they  makes  the  laws,  an'  I  breaks 
un  :  not  as  I  breaks  so  many  as  they  do  neither,  an' 
not  so  often ;  only  there's  none  to  cotch  un.  When 
they  breaks  a  law,  if  they  get  lagged,  they  makes 
a  row  an'  calls  thesselves  blessed  martyrs !  They 
ha'n't  got  so  much  conscience  as  I  'ave,  nor  'arf. 
The  beggars  can't  afford  to  keep  none ;  they  keeps 
too  many  'osses  an'  slaves  in  livery,  an'  drinks  too 
much  chumpaigne.  They  thinks  as  we  don't  know 
about  their  goin's  on,  but  we  reads  it  all  in  the 
noospapers,  we  do.  A  good  many  o'  hus  poor 
creeturs  as  they  pussecutes  'as  'ad  a  bit  o'  hedication 
an'  reads  the  noospapers  like  gents,  though  we 
don't  talk  so  fine.     They  don't  want  us  to  read,  an' 
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thinks  we  can't.  But  we  know  what  they  are,  an' 
they  think  we  know  nowt  about  'em. 

'  Drot  this  train,  tain't  'alf  fast.  There,  you  keep 
your  eyes  shut,  an'  it'll  be  better  for  you.  I  don't 
want  to  do  it,  but  I  would ;"  and  here  the  ruffian 
uttered  a  horrible  oath.  *  Number  one  is  the  fust 
law  in  natur',  as  them  beggars  in  Parlymint  says. 
They  calls  me  a  low  thief,  an^  they  calls  themselves 
merchant  princes  an'  railway  kings ;  an'  real  kings 
an'  princes  they  hates  worse  nor  I  do  them.' 

His  accent  and  language  varied  a  good  deal  in 
these  utterances,  sometimes  very  bad,  sometimes 
better,  like  the  speech  of  a  man  who  has  for  the 
most  part  forgotten,  but  now  and  then  remembers, 
his  early  education. 

'  I  wish  I  'ad  'em  'ere !'  quoth  he,  referring  to  the 
respectable  people  last  mentioned—'  I  wish  I  'ad  'em 
'ere :  I'd  sarve  un  different  from  I  do  this  p-o-o-r 
chap,  so  I  would  !  I'm  an  outlaw,  I  am ;  but  I  ain't 
harf  so  bad  as  them  law-makers,  an'  lawyers,  an' 
judges  ;  they'd  say  anything.  They  makes  laws  as 
many  an'  as  strict  as  they  can.  An'  why  ?  'Cause 
they  never  cost  un  nothin' ;  they  never  means  to 
keep  any  as  they  don't  like,  they  don't.  The}^  say, 
"  That's  the  spurrit  of  the  law ;"  an'  if  I  were  to 
say  it  they'd  say,  "  Aye,  but  we  go  by  the  letter. 
We  don't  know  nothin'  about  spurrit ;  we  stick  to 
the  letter,  we  do."  Nobody  can  tell  what's  law  an' 
what  isn't;  he  must  ask  his  lawyer  and  pay  'im 
for  tellin',  an'  not  be  safe  then.  There's  a  deal  more 
robbery  done  by  law  than  there  is  agen  law.     I 
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saw  that  when  I  was  a  lad  and  ran  errands  for  a 
lawyer's  office. 

*  Why,  look  at  Chauncery  !  your  money  goes  in  it, 
not  by  shillings  but  by  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
pounds;  and  who  ever  saw  any  valley  for  the 
money  ?  A  bit  of  a  scholar  I  was  once,  and  folks 
used  to  say  "Delay  justice,  and  deny  justice  ;"  now 
it  is  "  Delay  justice,  and  teach  Sunday  school." 
They  take  ten  years  to  decide  what  a  lad  o'  common 
sense  can  tell  in  ten  minutes.  Them  lawyers  are  all 
overpaid  ;  the  most  as  they  do  is  to  make  work  for 
thesselves.  Talk  o'  taxes,  why  lawyers  are  out  o' 
sight  the  worst  tax  of  any !  You  see  these  law- 
making and  la tv- breaking  coves,  they  tell  tales  o' 
one  another  out  of  school  when  they  want  places, 
else  we  should  know  nought  about  it.  But  w% 
read  in  the  papers  what  they  say  o'  one  another, 
and  that's  what  the  papers  are  good  for. 

'  I  wonder  whether  they'll  put  this  little  job  in 
the  papers  ?  I'll  be  off,  an'  get  out  of  the  way  any- 
wise. I'm  a'most  ashamed  to  rob  this  poor  beggar, 
they  do  fleece  these  small  passons  so  uncommon 
bare.  I  dussay  this'  is  his  quarter's  salary,  but  I 
must  ha'  all  he's  got  now  I  am  about  it.  It  won't 
do  for  me  to  come  into  the  law's  clutches  ao^ain  no- 
how.  I  must  be  over  the  water  this  wery  night. 
But  I'm  sorry  for  this  p-o-o-r  crittur,  I  sun.  They 
puts  things  upon  these  journeymen  passons  that 
they  can't  pay  nohow ;  an'  then  they  puts  un  in 
prison  'cause  they  can't ;  or,  leastaways,  they  black- 
guards un  up  town  and  down  town.     I  wish  I  'ad 
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un  'ere !'  and  he  shook  his  knife,  excited  by  his 
mumblings,  which  would  give  a  person  in  the 
next  carriage  the  notion  that  two  people  were  in- 
cessantly talking;  and  that  perhaps  was  his  object, 
in  part  at  any  rate. 

*  Now  then,'  said  he,  putting  away  his  knife, '  now 
then,  we're  agoin'  to  stop ;  an'  I'm  agoin'  to  bolt. 
How  that  passon  do  sleep,  sure-ly  !  Poor  beggar^ 
how  he'll  open  his  eyes  when  he  wakkens  !  I  think 
I'll  leave  him  sum  mat  to  get  on  wi'.  Ye  beggar!  I 
like  ye,  I  do.  There,  my  lad,  there's  a  harf-crun  to 
buy  wittles  wi' ;  an',  dash  it,  there's  another  for  a 
bed.  I  ain't  got  no  conscience,  I  ain't,  or  I'd  gi'  ye 
nothin'.  But  I'll  do  it  'an'some,  I  will.  I  alius  seem 
to  mind  that  passon  chap  as  used  to  wisit  me  in  quod» 
years  agone.  He  was  a  good  un,  an'  guv  me  good 
adwice.  An'  I  think  I'll  take  it  yet — if  I  get  off  this 
'ere  go,  as  I  mean  to.  An'  what  a  go  it  is  !  To  think 
as  he  should  sleep  so  !  His  conscience  is  better  nor 
mine,  I  dussay ;  not  as  I  sleep  bad  neither. 

'  Now  then,  the  train's  a-stoppin' ;  'ere  goes  : 
Good-night,  my  hearty ;  you've  done  me  a  good 
turn ;  mabbe  I'll  do  you  one  some  day.  You're  a 
rare  sleeper ;  it's  kept  my  hands  clean,  howsomever, 
Mr.  'Torney-Gener'l  wouldn't  ha'  gi'en  'im  back  two 
harf-cruns,  like  me !  He'd  ha'  tuk  the  shirt  off  'is 
back,  an'  ha'  preached  'im  a  sarmint,  an'  sung  un  a 
Psarm  !' 

At  this  pious  legal  picture  the  ruffian's  fancy  was 
tickled  ;  and  he  burst  into  a  guffaw  so  loud  as  almost 
to  arouse  the  sleeper.     The  train  stopped. 
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'I'll  just  be  off  before  any  one  comes/  said  he  ; 
and,  in  the  hurry  of  getting  out,  he  dropped  the 
knife  which  he  had  intended  to  return  to  his  pocket. 
Whether  he  knew  of  its  fall  or  not,  he  did  not  stay 
to  pick  it  up,  but  vanished  in  the  crushing  crowd 
which  an  excursion  train  had  brought  to  the 
platform. 

The  name  of  the  place^  accompanied  by  a  bang  of 
the  door,  just  disturbed  Martel,  whose  opening- 
eyes  fell  upon  the  knife  on  the  iloor,  and  he  roused 
himself  enough  to  look  out  of  the  carriage,  in  order 
to  call  back  the  owner ;  but  the  platform  was 
crammed  with  excursionists ;  no  official  was  to  be 
seen.  Martel  was  still  terribly  sleepy,  and  lay  down 
again  forthwith,  closing  his  eyes  almost  before  he 
had  stretched  himself  out.  The  train  started  agaiij, 
and  at  last  reached  its  final  destination ;  and  he  had 
to  rouse  up,  and  get  out. 

'  Holloa !  what  are  these  ?  Two  half-crowns ! 
Whose  are  they  V 

He  felt  in  his  pocket ;  his  purse  was  gone,  and  so 
was  his  watch ;  and  the  knife  was  there,  a  very  re- 
markable looking  instrument. 

Officials  were  soon  gathered  about  him  examining 
and  taking  notes.  A  policeman  handled  the  blade 
admiringly. 

*  This  'ere's  a  furriner ;  I  know  the  sort  of  chap  as 
carries  these  tools.  This  'ud  ha'  gone  through  your 
wind-pipe  afore  you  could  open  your  mouth  or  wink 
your  eye.  It  is  well  you  didn't  awaken  sir;  he'd  ha' 
finished  you  in  no  time,  and  no  one  know  it.     Look 
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'ere!'  and  he  cut  off  the  end  of  a  walking-cane,  as  it 
were  with  a  touch.  '  Touch  an'  go,  warn't  it,  sir  ? 
Why,  it's  like  a  razier.  It's  a  good  un,  sure-ly  ; 
you'll  keep  it  in  memory  of  what  it  might  ha'  done 
for  you.' 

*  Nay,  my  friend,  you  may  keep  it ;  and  catch  the 
owner,  if  you  can.' 

'  Oh  !  you  want  me  to  take  him,  sir  V  said  the  man, 
changing  his  manner  to  the  most  business-like 
gravity  ;  and  drawing  himself  up  as  on  parade. 

*  I  suppose  you  are  likely  to  take  him  V  said  Mar- 
tel,  with  equal  gravity. 

*  You  can  describe  him,  sir.' 

*  I  could  not  open  my  eyes ;  I  think  he  had  on  a 
rough  pilot-coat.' 

*  Do  you  wish  me  to  go  after  him,  sir  f 

*  Is  it  of  any  use  V 

'  None  in  the  world,  sir ;  but,  if  you  wish  it,  sir — ' 

*  I  should  be  an  idiot.' 

*  Well,  sir,  I  don't  say  that.' 

'  Then  I  wish  him  good  luck  with  the  money,  and 
a  speedy  reformation,  when  he  can  afford  it.  I  am 
really  very  much  indebted  to  him  for  the  two  half- 
crowns,  which  he  was  so  obliging  as  to  give  me,  for 
I  suppose  I  owe  them  to  his  consideration,  and  not 
to  an  oversight.' 

*  No  doubt,  sir,  they  were  left  there  for  you.  These 
chaps,  you  never  can  tell  what  they'll  be  up  to ; 
they  are  such  rum  uns  !  so  uncertain-like.  They 
have  many  on  'em  a  bit  of  good  in  'em,  if  you  could 
but  find  it.' 
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*  I  fancy  I  have  found  his  bit  of  grace ;  and,  in 
gratitude  for  my  escape,  I  pray  very  sincerely  that 
it  may  be  largely  increased.  Is  there  any  train  on 
to  Muck  by  V 

'  No,  sir,  the  last  has  gone  ;  you'd  ha'  been  just  in 
time  for  it,  but  for  this  job.' 

*  It  can't  be  helped ; — a  Providence.  My  train  and 
my  labour  are  lost,  and  my  purse — but  that  is  trash, 
as  I  told  a  friend  not  long  since — and  my  watch, 
which  is  no  great  treasure;  but  my  life  is  saved. 
I  have  much  mercy  to  be  thankful  for;  that  was  a 
sharp  blade ;  no  doubt  it  is  all  for  the  best.  Good- 
night, and  thank  you.  I  must  go  look  after  a  bed  at 
the  inn.' 

*  He  takes  it  like  a  man,'  said  the  policeman ;  *  but 
it  made  him  wink  as  I  showed  him  how  quick  th% 
whittle  would  cut  through  his  throat.' 

And  so  Martel  went  off  to  buy  bed  and  supper 
with  his  two  half-crowns. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

*  Hum  !  ha  !  is  this  a  vision  1  is  this  a  dream  ?  Do  I  sleep  V 

Shakespeaee. 

*  They  are  fairies  ;  he  that  speaks  to  them  shall  die  - 
ni  wink  and  couch  ;  no  man  their  works  must  eye.' 

Merry  Wives  of  Windsor. 

Our  travelled  hero  reached  the  hotel  about  ten 
o'clock  at  night,  and  was  told  that  all  the  beds  were 
engaged.  He  asked  for  the  landlady ;  she  was  gone 
out,  but  her  sister  appeared  in  her  place.  She  was 
a  pleasant  pretty  little  body  ;  and  it  was  soothing  to 
tell  her  his  tale,  showing  the  card  which  his  outlawed 
friend  had  so  thoughtfully  restored  to  him.  Martel 
liked  all  nice  women ;  and  nice  women,  because  they 
are  nice,  are  grateful.  They  are  quick  to  discern  the 
flavour  of  incense,  and  to  requite  adoration  with 
favour. 

'  After  air  you  have  gone  through,'  said  this  fair 
specimen  of  those  petticoated  potentates — '  After  all 
you  have  gone  through,  we  must  manage  to  find 
you  a  bed.  Would  you  mind  a  sofa-bed  in  a  private 
room,  that  we  do  not  usually  let  out  V 
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OF  course  he  would  not. 

He  was  shown  into  a  comfortable,  long  oak- 
panelled  room,  with  some  lady's  dresses  hanging  on 
the  wainscot,  a  sofa  that  could  be  turned  into  a  bed 
about  half  way  down  one  side  of  the  room,  and  at 
the  end  of  it  a  pier-glass  down  to  the  floor,  not  very 
far  from  the  bed's  foot. 

After  a  sandwich  and  a  glass  of  toddy,  Martel 
went  off  to  bed.  Weary  as  he  was,  he  had  curiosity 
enough  to  examine  the  queer  old-fashioned  apart- 
ment from  end  to  end,  candle  in  hand,  in  a  sleepy 
sort  of  way,  lazily  looking,  for  once  in  his  life,  under 
the  sofa,  and  at  the  fastenings  of  the  windows.  Then 
he  locked  the  door,  put  out  the  candle,  and  got  into 
bed.  For,  with  all  his  drowsiness,  his  nerves  were 
excited,  he  could  not  get  out  of  his  head  the  robbery 
he  had  just  suffered,  and  his  narrow  escape  of  being 
murdered.  However,  when  he  lay  down,  he  was 
instantly  asleep,  but  his  sleep  was  troubled  by 
dreams. 

He  dreamed  that  he  was  in  a  land  of  peace  and 
plenty,  where  every  one  was  happy,  save  some  idle 
folk,  who,  having  nothing  to  do,  wanted  excitement; 
so  raised  a  cry  that  the  land  was  asleep.  At  first 
nobody  heeded  them  ;  but  a  remote  island,  cut  off 
from  the  mainland  by  a  Lethean  stream,  accessible 
only  by  a  muddy  ford,,  and  called  the  Isle  of  Limbo, 
fancied  itself  neglected  by  the  lest  of  the  country, 
and  grew  angry. 

Tlien  he  saw  certain  inhabitants  of  the  isle 
fussing  about  collecting  old  armour  of  every  quaint 
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device ;  and  the  isle  grew  busy  with  armourers,  fur- 
bishing it  up,  fastening  its  rusted  rivets,  and  repair- 
ing its  breaches  ;  and  they  made  it  shine  gallantly, 
so  that  there  was  a  glare  about  the  shops.  And 
presently,  some  clad  themselves  in  the  burnished 
armour,  and  crossed  the  stream,  and  marched  into 
the  mainland,  blowing  their  own  trumpets  with  a 
great  bray.  Most  of  the  people  merely  hooted  them. 
Only  a  few  old  people  said  there  was  danger  in  the 
movement.  But  others,  who  were  suspected  of  a 
fineaking  regard  for  the  pomp  and  parade,  snubbed 
the  murmurers,  and  said  that  those  who  thought  ill 
of  a  gay  show,  were  either  prophets  or  cynics. 

And  so  the  isle  went  on  busily  repairing  and 
polishing  old  armour,  and  old  weapons  of  all  sorts. 
And,  after  a  while,  a  host  in  armour  marched  into 
the  mainland,  each  blowing  his  own  trumpet,  and 
braying  out  a  challenge  to  all  comers. 

But  the  chief  of  them  all,  a  giant  in  the  most 
polished  and  perfect  panoply,  after  a  while,  said  that 
be  did  not  think  it  fair  to  fight  with  those  who  were 
old  friends,  and  were  not  in  armour.  So  he  left  the 
hosts  of  the  Isle  of  Limbo,  and  went  into  a  country, 
where  great  discipline  had  always  been  kept,  and 
the  armour  had  never  been  laid  aside,  and  never 
was  rusty.  And  at  his  retirement  there  was  great 
rejoicing  on  the  mainland,  for  they  thought  the  rest 
would  follow  him,  and  the  risk  of  riot  would  be 
avoided.  But  the  host  from  the  isle  grew  the  more 
fierce,  and  laid  about  them,  and  wantonly  attacked 
the  unarmed  populace. 
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Now,  in  each  village  on  the  mainland  was  stationed 
a  policeman,  and  in  some  places  two  or  more.  And 
they  were  enough  to  keep  the  peace  when  the 
■country  was  uninvaded.  But  the  men  in  armour 
tried  hard  to  seduce  them  from  their  allegiance  ;  and 
with  a  few  they  succeeded,  and  made  much  of  their 
success ;  but  the  many  who  stood  true  to  their 
•country  the  men  in  armour  with  their  sharpened 
weapons  furiously  attacked.  And  some  of  the  police 
made  a  gallant  fight,  and  closed  with  the  men  in 
armour,  and  belaboured  them  sore  with  their  wooden 
truncheons.  But  the  men  in  armour  had  daggers, 
-and  stabbed  the  policemen  to  the  heart.  And  then 
the  whole  company  of  them  did  a  new  thing,  and 
•every  man  poisoned  his  weapon ;  and  they  attacked 
the  unarmed  populace  right  and  left,  and  threw  th^m 
into  great  panic.  And  the  chief  constables  and  heads 
of  the  police  did  not  know  what  to  do.  So  they  did 
nothing ;  and  only  gave  ground  to  the  enemy. 

The  army  in  armour  was  not  a  great  one  ;  but  it 
made  a  great  show ;  and  magnified  its  numbers  ex- 
•ceedingly,  marching  through  the  land  in  goodly 
procession,  with  bray  of  trumpets,  and  banners  wav- 
ing, and  various  cries  of  St.  Peter,  St.  Mary,  and  all 
the  Saints.  And  all  the  idle  boys  and  girls  and  the 
grown-up  people  who  did  nothing  and  had  nothing 
to  do,  and  wanted  excitement,  followed  them  singing 
and  dancing,  and  shouting ;  and  flouting  and  fleering 
at  the  policemen.  And  they  carried  in  their  hands 
painted  eggs,  which  were  rotten ;  but  they  called 
them  Easter  eggs,  and  threw  them  at  all  who  would 
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not  follow  in  their  processions,  and  foully  bedaubed 
them  ;  but  they  did  it  slily.  And  there  was  such 
glitter  of  armour  and  weapons,  and  such  clatter,  and 
such  flutter  of  gay  pennons,  and  such  reverent 
discipline,  every  squire  serving  his  leader  on  bended 
knee,  that  many  weak  heads  were  enchanted  with 
the  show ;  and  some  of  the  chief  constables  fell  in 
love  with  this  worshipful  discipline,  and  said  that 
the^men  in  armour  meant  well,  and  should  not  be 
molested  ;  and  they  seemed  to  long  to  put  on  armour, 
and  join  them,  only  they  could  not  give  up  their 
pay. 

Then  the Islemen,havinggathered together  all  their 
multitude,  took  for  their  champion,  now  that  the 
giant  was  gone,  a  man  in  the  robes  of  peace.  But 
he  had  flexible  chain  armour  under  his  peaceful  garb, 
and  a  poisoned  dagger  concealed  there  too.  And  he 
took  the  ordering  and  command  of  the  men  in 
armour,  anddeelt  craftily.  And  the  whole  body  fell 
upon  the  peaceful  and  industrious  inhabitants  of 
the  land ;  and  the  men  in  armour  galloped  among 
them  shouting,  and  rode  them  down  with  the  weight 
of  their  horses,  and  mowed  them  down  with  their 
sharp  swords  ;  and  the  land  was  sore  distressed.  For 
the  burnished  steel,  inlaid  with  gold,  dazzled  their 
eyes,  and  the  continual  braying  of  the  trumpets, 
each  man  still  blowing  his  own  with  all  his  might,, 
was  very  terrible  in  the  ears  of  the  people.  And  at 
the  sudden  unprovoked  invasion  some  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, affrighted,  thought  that  they  must  adopt 
armour  for  safety's  sake ;  and  many  thought  that 
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they  must  go  back  to  the  ancient  weapons.  For  the 
Islemen's  swords,  and  spesErs,  and  arrows  were  made 
very  sharp ;  and  they  cut  and  slashed,  and  hacked 
and  hewed,  and  turned  things  upside  down  ;  and 
they  poisoned  the  wells  of  water,  and  boasted  of 
their  doings,  and  blew  their  trumpets  (every  man 
his  own  trumpet)  with  a  louder  braying  than  ever; 
and  all  the  idle  boys  and  girls  sang,  and  danced,  and 
shouted,  and  shied  eggs,  and  praised  the  men  in 
armour. 

But  meanwhile,  a  few  long-headed,  stout-hearted, 
scientific  gunners,  without  armour,  and  in  modern 
equipment,  had  lain  by  and  watched  the  progress  of 
the  march,  and  had  got  together  great  guns  of  the 
newest  invention,  one  in  particular,  called  the  Critic, 
and  loaded  them  to  the  muzzle,  and  fired  upon  the 
invaders  ;  but  some  of  the  guns  burst,  and  some  of 
the  gunners  were  injured.  And  there  was  great  joy 
and  boasting  among  the  men  in  armour,  and  every 
man's  trumpet  brayed  out  his  triumph.  Then  the 
gunners^  taught  by  experience,  did  no  more  over- 
charge their  guns,  but  laid  them  carefully,  and  took 
deliberate  aim,  and  fired  shots  of  a  ton's  weight 
among  the  men  in  armour ;  and  they  were  over- 
thrown with  a  great  destruction.  And,  though  they 
fought  with  poisoned  weapons,  they  cried  out  that 
it  was  not  fair  to  fight  with  gunpowder  and  cannon 
against  men  in  armour.  And  after  much  clamour 
and  crafty  diplomacy,  in  which  they  excelled  all  men, 
they  were  allowed  to  go  back  to  their  isle  carrying 
•off  with  them  their  banners,  and  their  trumpets,  and 
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their  poisoned  weapons.  But  while  they  were  away, 
men  of  new  inventions  had  got  the  rule  of  it;  and 
their  sway  was  over  in  the  Isle  of  Limbo. 

And  after  their  departure  the  mainland  subsided 
into  peace.  But  there  was  much  doubt  whether  the 
old  policemen,  with  the  wooden  truncheons  of  stout 
oak,  were  sufficient  garrison  for  the  land.  And  the 
system  of  defence  was  not  organised,  when  Martel,. 
whose  slumbers,  though  heavy,  were  broken  through 
the  disturbance  of  his  nervous  system,  was  made  to 
start  and  open  his  eyes,  which  he  did  dreamily  and 
dizzily. 

The  room  was  now  dimly  lighted,  and  his  blood 
started  back  to  his  heart  as  he  saw,  reflected  plainly 
in  the  glass,  a  figure  advancing  slowly  towards  him. 
It  seemed  that  of  a  very  tall  man  wrapped  in  a  flow- 
ing cloak,  and  in  his  hat  a  plume  of  cock's  feathers. 
This  he  saw  clearly,  but  he  heard  no  sound.  The 
apparition  came  nearer  and  nearer,  until  it  seemed 
to  stand  over  his  bed-head.  And  then  a  sudden 
light  intensely  dazzling  blinded  his  eyes ;  and  when 
he  opened  them  again  the  light  was  gone,  and  the 
figure  had  vanished  in  the  darkness. 

The  shock  thoroughly  aroused  him  ;  he  jumped 
out  of  bed,  lighted  his  candle,  searched  the  room. 
All  was  just  as  he  had  seen  it  before  getting  into 
bed :  the  door  was  locked,  the  windows  were 
fastened — there  was  no  sign  or  possibility  of  any 
one  having  been  there.  He  was  not  superstitious, 
but  he  was  staggered  by  the  events  of  the  last 
twenty-four  hours,  and  he  remembered   what  had 
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happened  to  him  at  Ilfracombe  and  on  the  Fowey  ; 
and  he  felt  like  one  still  in  a  dream,  with  a  con- 
fused sense  that  nothing  about  him  was  real. 

However,  once  again  in  bed,  he  soon  fell  asleep, 
and  did  not  awake  till  late  in  the  morning. 

Coming  down  to  breakfast,  he  met  the  landlady, 
who  trusted  he  had  passed  a  good  night. 

*  Middling,'  said  he. 

'  I  hope,'  said  she,  smiling,  *  I  hope  I  did  not 
disturb  you.  I  was  obliged  to  go  into  your 
room  to  fetch  one  of  my  dresses  that  was  hanging 
in  it.' 

'  How  did  you  get  in  ?     I  locked  the  door.' 

*  So  I  found.  But  there  is  a  sliding  panel  at  the 
back  of  the  bed-head.  I  had  ridden  in  my  habit 
into  the  country  with  my  husband  to  tea  at  *a 
friend's  house,  and  got  home  late.  All  my  dresses 
were  in  that  room,  and  I  found  my  sister  had  put 
you  into  it,  and  welcome  you  were  !  But  I  must 
have  my  dress ;  so  I  took  a  bull's-eye  lantern  with 
a  shade  over  it,  and  took  off  my  boots,  and,  finding 
the  door  locked,  entered  by  the  panel  as  softly  as  I 
could,  you  may  be  sure,  just  as  I  was,  in  my  riding- 
habit  and  hat ;  and  a  pretty  figure  I  looked  in  the 
opposite  glass  at  the  end  of  the  room,  by  the  lialf- 
shaded  light  of  the  lantern.  I  thought,  if  you  were 
to  wake !  and  I  snatched  my  dress  from  the  peg, 
and  got  out  again  as  quickly  as  I  could — trust 
me  !' 

'  And   you    did   not   look     at     me  ?'    asked    her 
auditor. 
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'Well,'  said  she,  blushing,  'as  you  seemed  fast 
asleep,  my  woman's  curiosity  did  make  me  just 
peep  to  see — who  it  might  be.' 

*  And  you  turned  the  light  upon  me  V 

'  Seeing  you  stir,  perhaps  I  did.  I  thought  it 
would  blind  your  eyes  till  I  could  slip  out  again ; 
whichj  trust  me,  I  did  in  a  fine  hurry.' 

Then  our  hero  told  his  story,  and  the  handsome 
landlady  and  her  pretty  sister  made  very  merry 
ov^er  it ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  empty  condition 
of  his  pocket,  were  very  gracious,  and  most 
attentive  to  his  wants.  They  treated  him  quite  as 
an  old  and  valued  customer,  and  called  him  Mr. 
Martel,  that  being  the  name  upon  his  little  luggage 
and  on  the  card  which  he  had  shown  them;  and 
they  were  constantly  coming  to  look  after  his 
comforts. 

Among  the  re&t  who  took  interest  in  the  hero  of 
these  adventures  was  an  elderly  gentleman  staying 
at  the  inn.  He  got  into  a  long  conversation  with 
the  hero  of  the  hour,  and,  without  giving  any 
information  regarding  himself,  as  Martel  recollected 
afterwards,  and  without  seeming  to  ask  questions, 
this  stranger  had  drawn  from  him  a  pretty  full 
account  of  his  birth,  profession,  and  prospects. 

At  parting  he  shook  hands  very  cordially,  and 
said : '  Sir,  I  am  glad  that  we  have  met.  I  am  an  old 
man,  and  I  dare  say  we  shall  never  meet  again. 
But  perhaps  we  may  hear  of  one  another — who 
knows  ?  Good-bye.  I  am  very  glad  to  have  seen 
you.' 
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CHAPTER    lY. 

■*  Lor^enzo.  In  such  a  night, 

Did  Jessica  steal  from  the  wealthy  Jew  : 
And  with  an  unthrift  love  did  run  from  Venice, 
As  far  as  Belmont. 
Jessica.  And  in  such  a  night, 

Did  young  Lorenzo  swear  he  loved  her  well ;  • 

Stealing  her  soul  with  many  vows  of  faith, 
And  ne'er  a  true  one.' 

Merchant  of  Venice. 

The  night  was  darkling,  with  gleams  of  moonlights 
now  and  then  piercing  the  gloom.  The  village 
clock  tolled  three  -  quarters  after  midnight. 
About  a  mile  from  the  village  a  two-horsed  car- 
riage came  creeping  stilly  by  the  roadside,  keeping 
as  much  as  might  be  to  the  turf  beside  the  hedge, 
and  as  it  were  crawling  along  slow  and  noiseless  as 
a  snail. 

Within  ten  minutes  it  made  its  stealthy  way 
under  the  plantations  of  the  Rectory,  still  upon  the 
broad  turf  that  bordered  the  road ;  still  creeping 
and  crawlinor  unheard,  near  the  tall  hedsfe  and  in 
shadow.      A  passer-by,   had   there    been  one  upon 
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the    road,    would   hardly   have   detected   its    pre- 
sence. 

The  clock  tolled  one.  A  faint  shaded  light  in  the 
Rectory  struggling  through  the  blinds  of  the 
kitchen  window  would  reveal  to  a  close  watcher  two- 
female  figures  moving  darkly  across  the  light,  one, 
as  it  would  seem,  cloaked  and  hooded.  A  gentle 
wind  is  moving  the  trees,  and  perhaps  a  spray  of 
the  shrubs  that  grew  hard  by  scratches  the  window 
pane  once,  twice,  and  again. 

The  back  door  moves  silently  on  an  easy,  well- 
oiled  hinge,  opens  gently ;  and  through  it  glides  the 
dark  muffled  figure.  The  door  closes  behind  it  noise- 
lessly as  it  had  opened,  and  without  a  sound  is- 
locked  again  and  bolted. 

A  light,  hasty  footfall  upon  the  gravel  disturbs 
for  an  instant  the  wakeful  slumbers  of  the  large 
dog  chained  and  kennelled  by  the  adjoining  stables. 
He  barks  once,  and  utters  some  low  growls,  as  in 
uncertainty,  for  the  sound  has  ceased ;  and  a 
straggling  moonbeam  shines  out  for  a  moment  upon 
a  man  and  woman  gliding  swiftly,  with  cat-like 
step,  along  the  grassy  border  of  the  shrubberies- 
towards  the  gate  where  the  carriage  is  waiting  in 
obscurity. 

Thick  darkness  soon  covered  them ;  and  as  the 
clock  tolled  the  quarter,  the  carriage,  now  speeding 
its  secret  way,  had  cleared  the  village,  and,  then, 
mending  its  pace,  rattled  rapidly  along  another  road 
than  that  by  which  it  had  entered  Finchdale. 
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CHAPTER    V. 

'  My  daughter !    O  my  ducats  !    0  my  daughter  !' 

'  Too  late !  too  late !  How  often  shall  one  say  it 
in  this  world  V  he  groaned,  and  shook  his  head  and 
sickened,  as^  arriving  soon  after  noon,  Martel, 
found  the  Rectory  gate  open,  and  marked  with 
anxious  eye  fresh  tracks  of  wheels  upon  the  well~ 
rolled  gravel. 

About  a  mile  from  Finchdale  he  had  been  sorely 
puzzled  what  to  do,  now  that  the  time  for  action 
had  come.  His  fears  would  have  been  unqualified 
but  for  a  confidence  in  the  lady  that,  amid  all  his  now 
almost  superstitious  apprehensions  and  misgivings^ 
kept  up  his  hopes.  It  was  his  way  to  put  his  trust  in 
persons  rather  than  in  circumstances.  His  theory  was 
that  no  circumstantial  evidence  will  warrant  distrust 
of  one  who  has  proved  himself  worthy  of  trust :  cir- 
cumstances may  be  deceptive,  character  never. 
As  the  result  of  his  last  communings,  he  had  dis- 
missed his  conveyance  in  order  to  appear  upon  the 
scene  with  as  little  stir  as  might  be. 
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Proceeding  with  '  fainting  steps  and  slow '  along 
the  well-known  approach,  full  of  vague  fears,  he 
heard  voices  in  the  garden  that  sent  them  to  the 
winds,  and  a  few  hasty  strides  brought  him  into 
view  of  Mr.  Palmer  and  Miss  Barbara. 

She  came  forward  to  greet  him,  with  outstretched 
hand  and  the  old  quenchless  fire  in  her  glad  eye  of 
welcome,  and,  as  it  seemed,  a  sparkle  of  amusement 
too. 

'  Welcome,  Don,'  cried  the  rector-squire,  more 
deliberately  following  his  daughter's  lead.  '  The 
very  man  of  all  men  that  I  w^as  wishing  for,  little 
hoping  that  my  wish  would  be  gratified.  What 
good  wind  has  blown  you  hither  in  the  very  nick  of 
time  ?  Why,  Don,  thou  art  a  wizard  !  I  have  this 
morning,  not  two  hours  since,  received  something 
that  concerns  you  nearly.  You  are  a  wizard,  man, 
I  say !  Guess  what  it  is  while  I  go  and  fetch  it ; 
unless  you  would  like  to  come  in  and  sit  down. 
No  ?  then  stay  and  guess ;  and,  Barbara,  don't 
prompt  him.  I  hope  you  have  brought  your 
nightcap  with  you.  No  ?  Then  we  must  rig  you 
out  in  one  of  mine,  or,  better  still,  we'll  send  for 
your  luggage.  Why  didn't  you  bring  it  ?  Where 
did  you  spring  from  V 

So  saying  he  toddled  off,  much  to  the  relief  of 
Martel,  in  whom  the  last  question  raised  some 
perplexing  reflections. 

Was  it  the  fancy  of  a  guilty  conscience  that  Miss 
Palmer  perceived  his  perplexity  and  enjoyed  it  ? 
He  certainly  felt  that  he  looked  foolish,  and  he  had 
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an  uncomfortable  suspicion  that  that  lady  was 
eyeing  him  with  amusement.  If  she  had  done  so  at 
all,  she  soon  managed  to  conceal  that  feeling  under 
the  smooth  composure  of  manner  which  was 
common  to  the  father  and  the  daughter  alike^ 
though  tempered  in  her  by  a  soothing  feminine  grace. 
There  she  stood,  looking  at  her  unexpected 
visitor  with  a  pleased  smile,  sleek  and  beautiful 
and  bland  as  ever — 

'  Her  form  was  poised,  yet  buoyant — firm,  though  free  ; 
And  liberal  cf  her  bright  brown  eyes  was  she.' 

Her  hue  was  rich  and  ripe  as  any  peach,  '  the 
side  that's  next  the  sun,'  and  everything  about  her 
looked  healthful  and  happy.  There  she  was,  before 
her  own  door,  blooming  and  gay,  the  woman  that 
Martel  had  admired  the  most  of  any  in  the  world, 
as  she,  being  a  woman,  maybe  knew.  How  glad  he 
felt  that,  against  such  very  striking  and  peculiar 
circumstantial  testimony,  he  had  never  entertained 
one  doubt  of  her  discretion  or  of  her  supreme 
excellence. 

'  Do  you  know,  Mr.  Martel,'  said  she,  while  her 
father  was  still  away,  '  that  you  have  surprised  me 
very  much  by  your  sudden  appearance  this  morning  ? 
We  heard  but  two  days  ago  from.  Kitty  Fisher, 
who,  by  the  way,  seems  amazingly  happy,  that  you 
were  far  away  somewhere  in  the  west  of  Cornwall. 
And  you  have  not  told  us  what  has  brought  you 
our  way,  and  has  given  us  the  very  great  pleasure 
of  seeing  you.  Did  you  expect  to  find  papa  here  V 
quoth  she. 
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'  Not  at  all/  quoth  he. 

'  Then  am  I  to  understand  that  you  posted 
specially  all  the  way  from  Cornwall  to  look  after  us 
poor  ladies,  and  to  see  that  we  were  conducting 
parish  matters  with  proper  ecclesiastical  dignity 
and  discretion  while   papa  was  away  ?     Was  that 

itr 

'Not  exactly.  Merely  to  have  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  your  dignity  and  discretion  in  its  usual 
sphere.     No  harm  in  that,  I  hope  V 

*  Do  you  mean  that  you  had  any  reason  to  doubt 
that  my  dignity  and  discretion  would  be  seen  in 
their  usual  sphere  ?  I  believe  you  lords  of  the 
■creation,'  persisted  the  lady,  *  think  that  we  weak 
women  do  nothing  but  get  into  all  sorts  of  scrapes 
when  you  are  not  by  to  look  after  us.  I  am  sure 
you  are  all  Turks  at  heart,  and  would  shut  us  up 
and  veil  us  if  you  could.' 

*  Indeed  I  should  be  sorry  that  you  should  be 
veiled,'  said  the  gentleman,  gallantly. 

*  Oh  !  but  veils  are  very  good  things  sometimes,' 
said  the  lady.  '  You  gentlemen  are  not  all  so  wise 
as  you  would  have  us  think  you.  But  you  have 
not  told  me  your  errand  yet.  Now  didn't  you 
€ome  to  look  after  us  poor  ladies  ?  You  have  con- 
fessed that  you  did  not  expect  to  find  papa,  and 
you  wanted  to  see  how  we  behaved  ourselves  in  his 
absence.  Was  not  that  it  ?  Confess  now,  and  then 
perhaps,  on  account  of  your  care  for  us,  I'll  forgive 
your  distrust,'  said  the  young  lady,  looking  full  at 
him  with  mischievous  glee. 
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*  Distrust  r  repeated  the  gentleman,  with  an  air 
of  mock  tragedy.  'Not  guilty,  upon  my  honour!* 
bowing  and  laying  his  hand  upon  his  heart. 

'  I  must  believe  you,'  said,  the  lady,  looking 
surprised,  but  gracious.  *  But  it's  very  odd,  you 
know.' 

'Yes,  it  is  very  odd,'  said  he,  *  very  odd  indeed. 
And,  by-the-bye,  do  you  know  that  I  have  never 
had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  Lady  Selina,  of  whom  I 
have  heard  so  much  V 

'  And  Lady  Selina  desires  greatly  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  you,  of  whom  she  has  heard  so  much.  She 
was  almost  hurt  at  j^our  not  coming  to  see  us  before 
you  went  to  Devon.  Just  now  I  am  sorry  to  say 
she  is  in  bed  with  one  of  her  sick  headaches,  which 
are  the  plague  of  her  good  life ;  but  I  hope  she  will 
see  you  at  dinner.  Will  she  not  ?  Have  you  come 
prepared  go  stay  V  she  added,  resuming  the  mis- 
chievous, inquisitory  air,  which  Martel  had  hoped 
he  had  got  rid  of. 

But  if  any  more  of  penance  was  in  store  for  hint, 
Mr.  Palmer  saved  him  from  the  infliction,  saying, 
as  he  flourished  a  paper  over  his  head  : 

'  Here  you  are,  Martel ;  read  that.'  And  he  handed 
him  a  letter. 

It  contained  the  off'er  of  a  living,  which  came 
through  his  Latin-speaking  friend,  the  Tran- 
sylvanian  baron.  He  was  staying  at  the  castle  of  a 
great  noble,  who,  one  morning  at  breakfast,  as  the 
letters  came  in,  complained  that  he  had  a  living  to 
dispose   of,   which    no   one   that    he   knew    would 
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accept.  Of  course  it  was  worthless  in  a  pecuniary- 
sense,  having  an  income  of  £160  a  year  gross.  But 
the  baron  knew  nothing  of  that,  and,  understanding 
only  that  it  meant  promotion,  remembered  and 
spoke  for  his  friend.  Monsieur  TAbb^  de  Saint 
Elpide  ;  his  adventure  with  whom  he  told,  funnily- 
enough,  and  named  Mr.  Palmer  as  a  common 
friend.  The  nobleman,  who  had  some  acquaintance 
with  Mr.  Palmer,  wrote  at  once  to  him  to  say  that 
if  he  thought  him  a  fit  person,  he  might  offer  the 
living  at  once  to  Martel,  for  the  presentation  was 
within  a  few  days  of  lapsing. 

*  It  is  all  quite  providential.  Through  my  sudden 
arrival  from  Ireland,  and  your  arrival  at  Finchdale, 
by  a  singular  coincidence,' — here  Barbara  eyed  their 
visitor  with  a  face  of  infinite  fun — '  by  a  singular 
coincidence,  from  I  know  not  whence,  we  just  save 
the  presentation  by  a  day.  And  now,  Don  Carlos, 
have  you  read  the  baron's  note  to  you  ?  What  do 
you  thing  of  the  offer  ?  May  we  congratulate  you 
on  being  a  rector  ?     Will  it  do  ?' 

*  Do  ?  Beggars  must  not  be  choosers,'  replied  the 
rector  in  posse.  *  Please  congratulate  me.  I  do 
not  feel  like  a  young  Croesus  coming  into  his 
moneybags ;  but  I  hope  I  am  not  avaricious.  I  am, 
as  it  were,  a  rector,  and  my  ear  is  bored ;  I  am  a 
villain  manumitted.  I  have  an  independent  income 
of  two-and-sixpence  a  day  for  life.  Some  people 
would  expect  me  to  say  a  great  deal  about  the 
enormous  responsibility ;  but  my  dulness  never 
could  see  the  spiritual  difference  between  a  curacy 
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and  a  living,  or  between  the  cure  of  souls  in  one 
place  and  that  in  another.  I  am  grateful  to 
Caesar — I  render  unto  Csesar  the  things  that  are 
Csesar's.  Ordination  is  the  act  of  the  Church,  the 
parochial  rights  of  the  incumbent  are  the  creature 
of  the  civil  power  ;  they  come  to  me  from  the  State, 
and  to  the  State  I  am  orateful.  I  am  o-rateful  also 
to  the  Church  for  sparing  me  half-a- crown  a  day 
out  of  its  purse.  And  I  am  grateful  to  the  Baron. 
What  a  good  little  Magyar  it  is  to  think  of  "  Mon- 
sieur le  Cure  !  "  and  how  he  has  come  on  in  his 
English !  He  looks  forward  some  day  to  the 
happiness  "  of  teaching  Monsieur  I'Abbe  to  pro- 
nounce with  the  tongue  of  Europe  my  excellent 
Latin  of  the  school  of  de  leetle  island  vid  de  fogs 
and  de  foxes."  Good,  kind  little  Baron !  Who 
would  have  thought  that  my  promotion,  after 
twenty  years'  service  in  the  Church  of  England, 
would  come  from  Hungary  through  a  refugee 
baron  !' 

Mr.  Palmer  was  not  quite  sure  what  all  this 
meant,  and  glanced  with  a  puzzled  look  at  his 
daughter,  who  was  laughing  heartily  at  the  out- 
pouring of  their  friend's  very  mixed  feelings,  after 
his  own  peculiar  fashion. 

*  Who  IS  that  coming  to  interrupt  us  V  said  the 
rector,  raising  his  head  to  listen  to  the  sound  of 
wheels  grinding  on  the  gravel. 

'  I  declare  it  is  the  Ashwoods'  yellow  carriage,' 
said  Barbara,  as  she  caucjht  si^jht  of  it.  *  You  will 
come  in  and  see  them,  and  be  congratulated  upon 
your  manumission,  at  any  rate  V 

VOL.  m.  39 
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'  It  will  remind  Sir  Alfred  or  my  lady,  whichever 
it  be,  of  my  existence,  that  they  seemed  to  have 
forgotten  for  some  time.' 

'  I  am  glad  he  has  accepted  it,'  said  Mr.  to  Miss 
Palmer,  when  Martel  was  gone. 

'  It  is  a  poor  thing,'  said  she. 

'  Better  than  nothing,'  said  he. 

'  It  will  do  him  no  good,'  said  she. 

'  It  will  give  him  independence,'  said  he. 

'  He  is  independent  enough,'  said  she. 

'  Not  in  position,'  said  he. 

'  It  will  give  him  no  bread,'  said  she. 

'  How  like  him  it  was  to  say  that  people  would 
expect  him  to  talk  of  responsibility,  therefore  he 
would  not.     That,  to  be   sure,  was  his  way  at  all 
times ;    but  the  being  left  a  curate  so  long  is  be- 
ginning to  sour  him,  which  is  a  pity ;  for  he  used  to 
bear  his  poverty  with  great  good  humour.     Now  he 
says  that,  not  content  with  taking  his  services  for  no- 
thing, clerical  ambition  is  inventing,  under  pretence 
of  Church  discipline,  all  sorts  of  trumpery  and  in- 
vidious distinctions  between  priest  and  priest.     He 
is  jealous  of  encroachments  on  the  independence  of 
the  English   clergy  by  clerical  caucuses,  and  he  is 
indignant  at  the  studious   suppression   of  the   old 
practical  priestly  equality,  that  kept  us  all  pretty 
well  together,  and  in  good  fellowship.     Every  priest, 
he    says,  tries  now  to  get  some   petty,  pinchbeck 
distinction  to  set  him  above  his  brethren,  and  what 
they    dignify    now     with    the    special     name     of 
'spirituality'    is    the  very  lowest    and  vainest  of 
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temporal  and  earthly  dross.  This  raises  our 
friend's  bile,  and  makes  it  ever}'-  day  more  difficult 
to  serve  him ;  the  more  so  as  it  is  a  favourite  time 
for  "  the  climbers,  and  creepers,  and  crawlers." 
That  is  the  way  our  friend  expresses  himself.  He 
talked  a  great  deal  about  these  things  last  night,  and 
I  assure  you  he  is  by  no  means  in  love  with  his 
prospect  of  promotion,  though  he  means  to  take  it, 
and  is  wise  to  do  so.  For,  as  you  know,  he  always 
had  fits  of  perversity,  and  a  knack  of  saying  and 
doing  sharp,  unpleasant  things  at  the  most  pro- 
voking moments  to  people  that  can  harm  him. 
His  tact  used  to  hold  him  in  check,  but  his 
temper  has  latterly  been  getting  the  better  of  his 
tact,  and  he  has  made  himself  enemies  amonof  in- 
fluential  people.' 

'  I  know  I  should  be  very  perverse,  if  I  had  beeh 
treated  as  he  has  been,'  said  Barbara. 

*  I  do  not  doubt  you,  Barbara,  but  that  does  not 
alter  the  case ;  which  is  that  our  friend  has  built  up 
walls  to  knock  his  head  against.  There  is  oid 
Shufflehem,  who  is  a  residentiary  canon,  and  has  the 
ear  of  the  bishop,  and  goes  a  good  deal  into  society 
too ;  and  has  plenty  of  opportunity  of  tattling,  at 
which  he  is  never  backward.' 

*  Well,  papa,  what  has  he  been  saying  about  Mr. 
Martel  V  broke  in  Barbara,  impatiently.  *  I  never 
liked  that  Mr.  Shufflehem.' 

'  He  is  always  most  par-ti-cu-lar-ly  attentive  to 
you,  Barbara.' 

'  Thank  him  for  nothing  !     Odious  conceited  don  ! 

S9— 2 
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But  do  tell  me  about  it.     What  has  he  done  ?  some- 
thing bad,  I  am  sure.' 

'I  was  just  going  to  tell  you,  when  you  inter- 
rupted me  ;  and  it  is  not  much,  after  all.  Old  Shuff 
wanted  help  in  his  parish  for  some  months,  and  Don 
Carlos,  who  is  often  Don  Careless,  treated  with  him, 
through  a  common  friend,  and  all  was  thus  settled 
between  them,  and  the  Don  took  ShufF's  parish. 
Then  old  Shuff  repudiated  the  terms,  and  said  that 
he  could  not  afford  them.  He  has  only  fourteen  or 
fifteen  hundred  a  year  from  the  Church  between  his. 
living  and  his  canonry,  and  is  not  married,  as  you 
know,  Barbara.' 

Barbara  tossed  her  head. 

'  So  Shuff  can  afford  to  do  shabby  things  ;  and  it 
is  a  luxury  he  likes  to  indulge  in — at  the  Church's 
charge.  He  thought  it  becoming  the  dignity  of  his 
canonry  to  offer  our  friend,  the  Don,  eight  pounds 
less  than  their  go-between  had  agreed  on.  Well,  the 
Don  is  not  the  sort  of  man  to  bring  a  friend 
into  a  quarrel  by  standing  out  for  the  original  terms 
of  agreement.  He  accepted  Shuff  s  new  terms  under 
protest ;  and  we,  who  know  him,  may  be  sure  he 
made  Canon  Shuff  feel  that  he  thought  himself  ill- 
used.  So  when  the  engagement  was  over,  Shuff 
screwed  himself  up  to  pay  the  odd  eight  pounds, 
that  he  fairly  owed,  and  wrote  a  grand  letter,  say- 
ing that,  "  taking  Mr.  Martel's  view,  he  enclosed  a 
cheque  "  for  etc.,  etc.  But  the  Don  was  as  grand  as 
he,  and  sent  back  the  eight  pounds  in  a  hurry,  and 
wrote  that  "  There  could  be  no  two  views  about  the 
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original  compact.  But  since,  for  his  own  conveni- 
ence, he  had  consented  to  the  alteration  of  it,  if  he 
did  not  stick  to  the  new  bargain,  he  would  be 
following  an  example  which  he  could  not  ap- 
prove ! !  !"  Ho  !  ho  !  ho  !  Can't  you  fancy  the 
Don  writing  it !  And  old  ShufF  reading  it !  Of 
course,  ShufF,  who  is  an  incarnation  of  spiritual  and 
worldly  grandeur  both,  was  desperately  annoyed, 
and  has  gone  tattling  about  the  diocese,  telling  his 
version  of  the  story.  But  I  had  it  from  one  who 
knows  all  about  it  through  the  gentleman  whom 
Shuff'  empowered  to  make  the  agreement  with  the 
Don.  He  says  Martel  was  quite  right,  and  he  was 
ready  to  stand  by  him,  if  our  friend  had  called  upon 
him  to  do  so.  The  Don  is  not  the  man  to  get 
another  into  a  scrape,  or  to  make  mischief.  But  you 
know  old  Shuff:  he  has  the  ear  of  the  men  fti 
office ;  and  he  will  do  the  Don  harm,  you  may 
depend  upon  it.  So  I  am  glad  he  got  something 
independent  of  them  all — bad  as  it  is.' 

'  I  think,  papa,  the  Don  was  quite  right ;  and 
the  shabbiness  of  that  old  Shuff  was  most  abomin- 
able.' 

*  But,  you  know,  Barbara,  it  is  not  only  old  ShufF 
that  the  Don's  high-and-mightiness  has  provoked. 
You  remember  what  BatclifFe  told  us  of  his  speech 
before  the  bishops,  whose  favour  Batcliffe  wished 
to  win  for  him.' 

'  I  dare  say  what  he  said  was  very  true,'  remarked 
miss. 

'  I  dare  say  it  was,'  replied  her  father ;  '  very  true, 
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but  very  injudicious,  and  not  ver}^  polite.  It  put 
an  extinguisher  on  good  old  Rat's  benevolent  scheme 
for  him,' 

'  Why,  you  know,  papa/  said  miss,  who  stuck  ta 
her  friends  and  her  opinions — 'you  know,  papa,  Mr. 
Ratcliffe  said  that  the  living  was  already  given 
away.' 

'  But  there  were  more  to  come.  Then  while  he 
makes  little  of  the  great  folk,  he  does  not  make 
much  of  the  small.  There  was  that  affair  of  the 
testimonial.' 

'  What  affair  ?  I  never  heard  of  it.' 
'  The  Don  was  in  charge  of  Snigley  for  a  year^ 
while  Jarvis  was  at  Pau,  and  he  gave  great  satis- 
faction, as  the  servants  say ;  and  the  parish  was  for 
giving  him  a  testimonial,  and  a  purse  too  of  forty  or 
fifty  pounds.  But  Don  would  not  have  it.  He  said 
he  had  all  his  life  spoken  against  testimonials,  as 
savouring  of  the  voluntary  system,  and  opposed  to 
the  spirit  of  endowments  and  the  Established  Church, 
in  which  he  had  taken  service  for  better  for  worse  ; 
and  he  could  not  eat  his  own  words.' 

'  Well,  papa,  don't  you  think  he  was  right  V 
'I  think  it  was  an  old-fashioned  scruple.' 
'  I  am  sure  you  would  have  said  the  same.' 
'  I  am  an  old-fashioned  man ;    and   my  circum- 
stances are  not  the  same.     It  was  not  a  prudent 
course  for  him.' 

'But  it  was  the  right  principle;  a  clergyman 
should  not  be  like  a  chameleon,  that  takes  its 
colour  from  the  leaf  it  feeds  on.' 
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'  I  don't  know  about  the  chameleon ;  I  know 
Martel's  is  the  best  principle ;  but  I  know  also  that 
it  is  not  the  popular  one.  Times  are  changed ;  and 
men  change  with  them.  Many  a  good  clergyman 
is  proud  to  accept  a  testimonial  nowadays ;  and 
a  presentation  by  a  large  parish  like  Snigley  gives  a 
sort  of  character  to  a  man  that  is  regarded  by 
bishops,  if  not  as  a  claim  to  promotion,  at  least  as  a 
pretext  for  promotion.  Then,  again,  his  refusal  hurt 
the  feelings  of  his  admiring  friends  in  the  parish. 
I*  am  sure  he  declined  their  gift  quite  as  kindly 
as  they  offered  it;  but  they  thought  him  proud. 
The  churchwarden  told  me,  as  the  Don's  friend, 
all  about  it.  He  was  very  sorry  that  Martel  had 
refused  the  testimony  and  the  purse :  and  so  am  I, 
Barbara.' 

'  You  know,  papa,  he  could  not  eat  his  own  words, 
as  he  said.  On  the  whole,  I  think  he  was  quite 
right,  and  the  Snigley-ites  Avere  quite  right  too.  I 
shall  always  stick  up  for  the  Don.' 

'  I  know  very  well  you  will,  right  or  wrong,  and 
rather  more  when  wrong  than  when  right.' 

'Ah,  well,  poor  fellow  !  I  have  very  few  wishes 
ungratified,  thanks  to  the  good  Providence  that  gave 
me  such  a  good  pappy ;  but  one  of  my  ungratified 
wishes  is  to  get  for  poor  Don  Carlos  something  that 
is  worth  his  having.  And  I  don't  despair  of  it  yet, 
for  all  that  old  Shuffy  or  any  one  else  may  say.' 

*  I  am  sure  I  do  not  know  how  you  are  to  do  it_, 
Barbara.  But  perhaps  you  will  manage  it.  For  you 
have  a  way  of  doing  things  that  I  do  not  under- 
stand  at  all.' 
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He  looked  sharply  at  her  as  he  said  this,  and  she 
coloured  a  little,  but  merely  replied  : 

'  Don't  you,  pappy  dear  V  and,  kissing  him  with  a 
patronising  air,  left  the  room ;  it  may  be,  not  caring 
to  continue  a  conversation  in  that  particular  vein. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

'  Bring  you  the  maid  ;  you  sliall  not  lack  a  priest.' 
Shakespeare,  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor. 

*  Ord  dash  it !  Did  you  ever  see  the  like  o'  that  ? 
If  here  ben't  Ben  back  with  the  shay  1  Six  mile 
i'  twenty  minutes  !  He  must  ha'  galloped  hevery 
hinch  o'  the  way !'  grunted  a  stout,  respectable* 
looking  ostler,  in  an  inn-yard,  thrusting  back  into 
his  pocket  the  huge  watch  on  which  he  had  told 
the  time. 

Presently,  within  the  hotel,  a  gentleman  ad- 
dressed a  veiled  and  muffled  lady,  whom  he  had 
just  tenderly  lifted  from  that  rapid-driven  chaise : 

'  Welcome,  Barbara.,  my  darling,  to  your  tempor- 
ary resting-place,  though  it  be  but  an  inn.  You 
are  a  wonder  of  a  woman,  a  perfect  paragon,  not  to 
have  spoken  one  word  in  six  mortal  hours,  and 
sitting  all  the  while  beside  the  happy  man  of  your 
choice — the  happiest  man  alive.  Indeed,  I  quite 
wonder  at  myself!  But  I  would  not  interrupt 
your  thoughts,  dearest,  much  as  I  longed  to  hear 
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your  sweet  voice ;  I  had  made  you  a  promise,  and 
that  promise  was  sacred.  But  now,  my  dearest, 
sweetest  love,  off  with  your  mufflers :  there  is  no 
one  in  the  room  but  ourselves,  and  we  are  more 
than  two  hundred  miles  away  from  observation 
now_,  and  as  safe  as  if  we  were  in  France,  where  we 
will  be  by  to-morrow  morning,  please  the  pigs. 
Come,  my  own  darling,  we  are  all  right  now,  cheer 
up,  and  off  with  the  veils.' 

This  was  said  by  a  singularly  handsome  young 
man,  with  something,  as  it  seemed,  of  self-compla- 
cent satisfaction,  and  the  accompaniment  of  the 
words  the  reader  must  please  to  imagine, 

'  Now,  then,  off  with  your  wraps  and  veils,  and 
let  me  see  the  dear  light  of  your  eyes ;  and  loose 
your  tongue  and  charm  my  ears  ;  will  you  not,  my 
sweet  love  ?  Ah  !  I  see,  we  want  Bettina.  Well, 
you  shall  soon  have  another  Bettina ;  or,  better 
*  still,  maj^be  she'll  come  herself.  I'll  tell  you  what 
we'll  do ;  so  soon  as  we  are  settled,  we  will  send 
for  Bettina.  Bettina  shall  come.  She  won't  refuse, 
I  know ;  she  would  do  anything  to  please  you — 
and  me  too,  for  the  matter  of  that,'  thought  he  to 
himself. 

So  saying,  and  simpering  slightly  at  the  unspoken 
idea,  the  gentleman,  standing  behind,  began  to  un- 
cloak and  unshawl  his  companion,  stripping  off, 
one  by  one,  with  careful  and  gentle  hand,  the 
manifold  wrappings  of  the  unresisting  and  motion- 
less lady. 

'  We'll  certainly  have  Bettina,*  says  he,  and  softly 
lifts  the  veil,     n 
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The  lady  turns  shyly  round. 

<  Eh— h— h ! ! !  W— h— a— t ! ! !  What  —  on  — 
earth  !  What  —  the  — -  mis  —  chief  —  is  —  this  V 
shouted  the  gentleman,  starting  back  in  the  horror 
of  a  ghost-seer.  And  then,  advancing  and  staring 
closely  and  savagely — '  Who  ?  What  ?  W^hose 
mummery  is  this  ?  No  !  It  can't !  By  all  that's- 
hideous  it  is  !  Bet — ti — na  !  Bet — ti — na — Prim — 
rose  ! !  I'  shrieked  the  man,  dashing  his  hand  like  a 
maniac  on  the  table. 

At  the  first  loud  sounds  two  more  men,  who 
could  not  have  been  far  from  the  door,  slipped  into 
the  room,  and  there  they  stood — the  three  men — 
looking  one  at  another  and  at  the  woman  in  speech- 
less wonder,  while  she  looked  down  upon  the 
ground. 

'  What's  the  meaninor  of  this  ?'  asked  the  first 
man. 

*  That  is  for  you  to  say,'  replied  one  of  the  last 
comers;  'speak,  why  don't  you,  man?  W^hat  do 
you  stand  gaping  there  for,  looking  just  like  a 
stuck  pig  X  inquired  the  other. 

'  All  this  risk  for  a  lady's-maid !  •'  moaned  the 
squire  of  dames,  sitting  down  and  laying  his  head 
on  the  table  and  groaninor. 

Then  rising  up — '  I  am  ruined,  disgraced,  blown 
upon,  done  for — that's  what  it  is  1'  he  half-sobbed 
and  half  shouted. 

*  What  do  you  say  ?'  asked  one. 

*  W^hat's  that  about  a  "  lady's-maid  "  ?'  asked  the 
other  of  his  fellows.  *  Are  you  mad  ?  or  are  you 
drunk  ?  or  are  you  a  fool  ?' 
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*  We're  done  !  I'm  ruined  !'  sighed  the  gentleman 
so  simply  interrogated. 

'  Tell  us  what  you  mean,  can't  you  ?'  snapped  one 
of  his  friends. 

'  Speak  out,  man,'  said  the  other.  *  Are  you 
going  to  leave  Miss  Palmer  standing  there,  and  to 
-call  all  the  house  to  look  at  her  V 

'  It  is  not  Miss  Palmer !'  groaned  the  baited  man. 

'Not  Miss  Palmer!  Who  is  it,  then?  Why, 
Jack,  3^ou  beauty,  you — don't — mean — to — say — 
that — you've — been — and  gone — and  run  away — 
with  the  lady's-maid  1 ! !' 

Job's  comforters  looked  at  each  other,  and  one, 
pulling  a  face,  set  up  a  loud  whistle,  to  which  his 
companion  responded  with  like  note  and  look. 
Then,  turning  to  the  fair  cause  of  all  this  confusion 
and  bewilderment,  who  stood  withojit  sound  or 
motion — 

'  So  you  just  popped  him  into  a  post-chaise  and 
ran  off  with  him,  did  you,  miss  T  said  he.  '  He  is 
good-looking,  ain't  he  ?  quite  a  fancy  man  !  Well, 
now  you've  got  him,  I'll  tell  you  this — just  take 
€are  of  him',  for  he  can't  take  care  of  himself,  and 
you  seem  a  deal  sharper  than  he  is.  He'll  want 
somebody  to  look  after  him  now,  for  we're  off.  So 
we  leave  you  in  charge,  d'ye  see,  and  consider  you 
responsible  for  him.  He  is  jolly  green  for  his  age, 
and  you  are  not  a  bad  un  to  look  at — quite  t'other 
thing — and  it's  clear  you're  a  good  un  to  go.  You 
have  done  us  all  as  brown  as  beefsteaks,  that  you 
have,  though  you  are  but  a  pretty  tender  chicken.'* 
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Then,  putting  his  arm  over  the  other's  shoulder, 
*  Come  along,  Joe,'  said  he,  '  the  game's  up,  you  see  ;. 
no  good  crying  over  spilt  milk.  Don't  let  us  distress 
the  lady.  Good-morning,  miss;  we  won't  meddle 
nor  spoil  sport.  Good-bye,  Jack,  my  beauty,  and 
good  luck  to  you.  Let  us  hear  when  you  are 
settled ;  we'll  send  you  word  where  to  write  to  us, 
when  we  know.  There  is  nothing  more  to  be  done 
in  England  now,  so  off  we  go.  Number  one's  the 
first  law  in  nature.  Come  along,  Josey.  Never 
say  die.  Jack  : — "  Ne  sit  ancillse  tibi  amor  pudori."  * 

*  I  always  told  you  he  was  an  incurable  fool,* 
said  Josey,  when  they  had  left  the  room.  '  You'll 
see,  Nick,  he'll  marry  her — can't  help  himself;  and 
there's  an  end  of  his  beauty.  He  has  got  the  small- 
pox. He's  as  soft  as  wax,  and  always  was.  The 
best  thing  he  can  do  is  to  turn  good  boy  out-and- 
out,  now  that  you  and  I  have  to  bolt  and  leave 
him.' 

*  I  thought,'  said  Nick,  *  we  should  have  made 
something  of  his  good  looks  this  time,  when  I 
laid  him  on  this  scent ;  and  he  is  not  a  bad  hand  at 
getting  over  the  women,  either,  but  I  guess  this  Miss 
Palmer  had  somebody  else  in  her  eye,  and  so  she 
played  with  him  for  a  blind,  or  something  of  that 
sort.  It's  some  trick  of  hers  and  the  maid's  to- 
gether, I'll  be  bound.  Women  are  bad  to  meddle 
with ;  they  are  too  many  for  us  when  they  are 
alone,  but  when  they  are  together  we  are  nowhere. 
They  are  sure  to  take  you  in,  if  they've  a  mind  to 
it.     They  have  given  you  your  cocoa-nut  oil,  Captain 
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Browne,  and  made  me  look  as  green  as  a  young 
squire  just  come  of  age.  This  one,  any  way,  is  an 
uncommonly  pretty  girl,  and  no  fool.  How  she  held 
her  tongue  and  kept  her  temper  !  Did  you  see  her 
little  foot  beating  on  the  floor,  and  her  fingers 
twitching,  pretty  thing  ?  She  is  as  game  as  she  is 
pretty.' 

'  Yes,  old  boy,  she  has  given  me  my  cocoa-nut 
oil  and  you  your  own  colours,  Gaffer  Green,  that  she 
has.  But  I  go  along  with  you ;  she  is  about  as 
pretty  a  lass  as  ever  I  saw,  and  sharp  as  a  needle. 
True  as  steel,  too,  or  she  wouldn't  have  taken  her 
punishment  as  she  did,  game  as  a  trout.  He  might 
have  done  worse  than  fall  into  her  hands,  and  very 
likely  would  have  done.' 

'Into  OUT  hands,  for  instance,'  added  Mr.  Green, 
gaily.  *  Henceforth  we'll  leave  the  girls  alone,  and 
stick  to  financing  and  negotiating.' 

'  Then  let  us, 

'  "  Being  fooled,  by  foolery  thrive  ; 
There's  place  and  means  for  every  man  alive. 
Thus  Kent,  oh  princes,  bids  you  all  adieu  : 
He'll  shape  his  old  course  in  a  country  new." ' 

And  with  this  scholarly  quotation  by  Mr.  Green, 
away  went  the  fraternal  pair,  like  ancient  Pistol 
;and  Nym,  to  make  the  world  their  oyster. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

'  Well,  what  remedy  1    Fenton,  Heaven  give  thee  joy  ! 
What  cannot  be  eschewed  must  be  embraced/ 

Merry  Wives  of  Windsor. 

The  lady  laid  her  head  upon  the  table,  and  covered 
her  face. 

'  You  may  well  hide  your  face  !  Oh !  wicked 
wretch  !'  said  the  gentleman.  , 

A  sob. 

'  You  horrible,  shameless,  scandalous  hussy !  do 
you  know  that  you  have  ruined — I  say  ruined — 
me  by  your  deceitful  tricks  V 

'How  have  I  ruined  you  V  asked  the  head,  with 
streaming  eyes,  just  lifted  from  the  table  and  laid 
upon  it  again  with  more  sobbing. 

'  Are  you  not  ashamed  of  yourself,  sitting  there 
with  your  handkerchief,  wiping  sham  tears  like  a 
<jrocodile  ?' 

'  I  didn't  know  —  crocodiles  —  had — handker- 
chiefs,' was  the  hysterical  response,  made  between 
laughing  and  crying. 

'None   of  your  impudent  jokes    with  me,  you 
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nasty  snake  !     Do  you  know  I  have  a  mind  to  kill 
your 

*  Do,  do,  do.  I  deserve  it.  I  shall  not  resist  you. 
I  wish  you  would ;  I  only  want  to  die  !' 

'  Do  you  know,  I  ask  again,  that  you  have  utterly 
ruined  me — utterly,  absolutely,  entirely,  and  for 
ever  ruined  me  with  your  baseness  and  treachery  ? 
Do  you  know  that  V 

'  Oh  !  oh  I  oh  !'  sob,  sob,  sob.  '  How  have  I  ruined 
you  V 

'  How  have  you  ruined  me  ?  I  have  not  a  shilling 
or  a  hope  in  the  world  !  Don't  you  call  that  ruin  ? 
And  all  through  you — that  is  how  ;  isn't  it  enough  ? 
.  Through  your  treachery — yes,  your  treachery,  vile 
viper — you  have  made  a  beggar  of  me  !  that's  all  T 
I  shall  never  get  employment  again ;  I  have  lost  my 
credit  and  character,  all  through  you.  That's  hoi(^ 
you  have  ruined,  me.  What  to  do  I  know  not,'  he 
continued  aloud,  but  now  speaking  to  himself. 

At  this  dismal  announcement  of  destitution  the 
lady  looked  up,  and  her  face  brightened  ;  but  she 
did  not  speak  this  time. 

'You  may  go  back  to  your  mistress  and  tell  her 
that  you  have  destroyed  all  my  prospects  for  life, 
and  utterly  wrecked  me  between  you.  You  may  go 
home  at  once  and  tell  her  that.' 

*  It  was  my  home,  Mr.  de  Coucy ;  but  I  shall 
never  go  back  to  it — never  !' 

Sobs  and  tears  broke  out  afresh. 
'Then  where  on  earth  are  you  going?  and  what 
mischief  are  you  going  to  do  now  ?' 
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'  Where  are  you  going,  and  what  are  you  going  to 
do,  Mr.  de  Coucy  V 

'  What's  that  to  you,  hussy  ?  Horrid,  deceitful, 
brazen  minx  !  "  Where  am  I  going  ?"  and  "  What 
-am  I  going  to  do  ?"  indeed  !  I  am  going  to  keep 
clear  of  such  venomous  serpents  as  you  for  the 
rest  of  my  life — that's  what  I'm  going  to  do  !  and 
that's  all  I  know.  Where  am  I  going  ?  what  am  I 
to  do  ?  To  sweep  a  crossing,  I  suppose,  if  I  can  get 
one  !  Oh,  you  scandalous  schemer,  I  wonder  you 
can  dare  to  speak  to  me  or  to  show  your  face  to  me, 
when  you  know  that  through  your  wiles  and  craft  I 
am  a  ruined  man !  Do  j^ou  hear  ? — a  ruined  man  ! 
— ruined  !  ruined  !  ruined !  do  you  hear  ?  You 
have  smashed  me,  I  tell  you !  I  have  not  ten 
pounds  in  the  world,  nor  the  means  of  getting 
another  penny ;  my  credit  and  character  are  gone.  • 
That  is  your  doing — I  hope  you  are  proud  of  it ! 
I  am  just  a  beggar,  and  all  through  you  !' 

*  But,  Mr.  de  Coucy,'  said  the  girl,  timidly  and 
beseechingly,  '  I — I — have  some — money.' 

'  You  ?  Money  ?  You  have  money  ?'  cried  Mr.  de 
Coucy,  sharply,  almost  anxiously,  as  it  seemed  to  the 
quick,  observant  eye  and  ear  of  the  girl.  '  Of  course 
you  have  money — twenty  pounds  in  the  Savings 
Bank,  at  tv/o  per  cent,  interest !'  he  added,  with  a 
sneer. 

'  I  have  four  hundred  pounds  in  my  pocket,  Mr. 
de  Coucy.' 

*  You  ! — you  have  four  hundred  pounds  !  I  should 
like  to  know  where  you  got  it  1' 
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The  tone  in  which  he  spoke  was  bitterly,  insult- 
ingly ironical ;  and  yet  the  listener's  ear  seemed  to 
detect  in  it  a  latent  spirit  of  inquiry — of  curiosity, 
as  it  were — perhaps  even  a  grain  of  solicitude,  too, 
and  even  a  tinge  of  respect,  such  as  had  certainly 
not  appeared  in  his  former  addresses.  It  was  some- 
thing that  was  felt  rather  than  expressed.  At  least 
so  it  seemed  to  the  gentle  Primrose ;  and  she 
answered  stoutly  and  promptly  to  the  question, 
sinking  notice  of  the  sneer. 

'  More  than  fourteen  years  ago  my  mother  left  me 
one  hundred  and  twenty  pounds,  which  I  have  never 
touched ;  and  it  has  what  they  call  ''  turned  over/* 
and  is  now  more  than  two  hundred  and  forty.  I 
have  saved  seventy  pounds  myself:  that  makes 
three  hundred  and  ten ;  which  Miss  Palmer  made 
up  to  four  hundred.' 

'As  the  price  of  your  treachery  ;  I  see.  But  I 
don't  believe  a  word  of  it — cunning  impostor. 
How  can  I  believe  anything  you  say  ?  Tell  me 
that.' 

'  I  can  prove  at  once  that  I  have  the  money,'  said 
she,  delving  for  her  pocket ;  '  you  shall  have  it  in 
a  minute.' 

'I!  T!  have  it?  What  have  I  to  do  with  it^ 
Miss  Minx  ?  But  it's  all  of  a  piece.  Have  you  any 
more  of  your  fibs  to  tell  ?  I  don't  believe  anything 
you  say,  false  woman.* 

This  was  hardly  true :  but  he  did  desire  to  see 
the  confirmation  of  her  words  come  forth  from  her 
pocket.     And  in  less  than  the  time  mentioned  she 
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held  out  to  him  what  looked  amazingly  like  a 
pocket-book  crammed  with  bank-notes ;  saying,  as 
she  forced  it  into  his  hand  : 

'  I  do  not  expect  you  to  believQ  me  ;  but  you  may 
see  for  yourself  whether  what  I  say  is  true  or  not.' 

That  it  was  true  he  was  well  assured,  without  look- 
ing into  the  fat  pocket-book,  which  he  returned  to  her 
in  haste,  as  one  might  who  was  afraid  of  tempta- 
tion. And  his  own  words  were  not  quite  true  to 
his  feelings  when  he  said,  as  he  gave  it  back : 

*By  all  that  is  wicked  and  hideous,  who  and 
what  are  you,  juggling  witch  ?  Speak — who  are 
you  ?' 

*  I  think  you  must  be  blinded  by  your  just  anger, 
not  to  see    that  I  am    Bettina,  Bettina  Primrose, 
whom   you  used   to   know  very  well,   and    to  be* 
kind  to.' 

'What  do  you  want  here  ?  What  brought  you  ? 
Who  wanted  you  V 

'  I  thought  you  wanted  Bettina  just  now ;  I  am 
sure  you  said  so ;  and  that  I  would  always  oblige 
you ;  and  so  I  would  and  will,  if  you  will  let  me. 
Won't  you  let  me  ?     You  say  I  have  ruined  you.' 

'  So  you  have_,  wicked  woman.' 

*  I  am  sure  I  did  not  mean  to ;  and  I  am  very, 
very,  very  sorry,  indeed  I  am.'  And  here  she  wept, 
and  then  went  on,  with  broken  accents,  '  All  I  have 
is  yours  freely,  if  you  will  accept  it.  Won't  you  ? 
I  don't  want  it ;  I  won't  have  it ;  I  shall  go  and 
hide  myself,  and  earn  my  living  as  I  did  before. 
I  hate  myself;  I  have  ruined  you;  I  know  I  have. 
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I  beg  and  entreat  you  to  take  it/  holding  towards 
him,  with  entreating  gestures,  the  rich  pocket-book. 
'To  give  it  you  is  my  only  wish  now.  Do  take 
it,  do,  do,'  and  again  she  began  to  crj^  piteously,  so 
that  whatever  he  wanted  to  say  was  stopped. 

This  is  a  changeful  world,  and  of  all  the  changeful 
things  in  it,  the  minds  of  men  are  the  most  so, 
and  the  soonest  accommodate  themselves  to  altered 
conditions.  Now,  to  the  nerves  of  a  broken  young 
man  this  scene  was  very  affecting.  His  anger  had 
had  its  way,  and  was  pretty  well  exhausted.  The 
tearful  figure  before  him  was  very  beautiful,  and 
beautifully  dressed  to  show  the  young  grace  of  its 
lithe  and  rounded  symmetry  :  the  flaxen  hair,  soft, 
long,  and  abundant,  had  a  golden  glow ;  the  rosy 
red  and  clear  white  of  the  dazzling  complexion  was 
harmoniously  lighted  by  the  brightest  blue  eyes  in 
the  world,  whose  fire  was  scarcely  quenched  by 
their  tears. 

Any  man  of  honest  mortal  mould,  and  not  made 
of  wood  or  stone  or  brass,  must  soon  be  sensible, 
however  hot  his  wrath  against  her,  that  Bettina 
Primrose  was  a  girl  to  be  loved.  Hers  was,  as 
perchance  she  suspected,  a  face  and  figure  to  pro- 
duce soft  impressions  in  any  male  bosom  at  any 
time,  however  unpropitious,  not  to  speak  of  a  young 
gentleman  of  not  very  strong  mind,  whose  time  had 
been  much  occupied  in  contemplation  of  his  own 
manly  beauty,  and  who  is  now  suffering  from 
want  of  appreciation  and  amatory  disappointment. 

And  then  four  hundred  pounds  is  not,  to  be  sure, 
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a  large  sum  of  money  in  the  eye  of  a  magnifioo  who 
has  nothing  to  do  but  to  draw  cheques  of  un- 
limited amount ;  though  some,  even  of  those  mag- 
nanimous persons,  have  lived  to  think  much  of 
smaller  sums  than  four  hundred  pounds ;  but  to  a 
poor,  broken,  penniless  fellow  with  no  manner  of 
means  at  all,  and  no  sort  of  prospects,  no  friends, 
and  but  a  modicum  of  character,  four  hundred 
pounds  is  a  sum  very  far  indeed  from  being  despic- 
able, if  only  it  be  ready  and  tangible  ;  no  usurers, 
no  agents,  no  lawyers,  or  even  brokers  to  go  to,  not 
even  a  cheque  to  write,  no  waiting  at  all,  only  to 
pick  up  and  pocket  good  Bank  of  England  notes  : 
that  is  the  bird  in  the  hand  that  is  worth  the  two 
in  the  bush. 

Certainly  that  four  hundred  pounds  weighed  as 
eight  hundred  at  least  in  the  mind  and  heart  of  the 
perplexed  De  Coucy ;  it  was  as  present  balm  for 
many  troubles  past  and  many  looming  in  the  future. 
As  the  passing  shower  upon  the  thirsty  land  burnt 
up  by  midsummer  drought,  even  so  upon  the  ha- 
rassed soul  of  this  destitute  3^oung  man  fell  this 
kindly  offer  of  four  hundred  pounds,  ready  to  drop 
in  a  rain  of  crisp  notes  upon  his  itching  palm. 

And  yet  how  unlike  the  yearly  thousands  he  had 
so  lately  counted  his  own  !  He  could  not  but  feel 
that.  The  change  was  not  yet  entirely  wrought 
out,  but  it  was  begun  in  him,  and  so,  with  a  some- 
what altered  note,  he  replied : 

*  Ah  !  wicked  temptress  !' 

'  Do  I  tempt  you  V  was  the  prompt  return  of  the 
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lady,  who   knew    what    was    passing  within   him 
better  than  he  knew  it  himself. 

*  Hold  your  tongue,  Miss  Trickery,  and  be  gone, 
will  you  ?  Now  that  you  have  played  off  your 
clever  pranks  upon  me,  can't  you  be  satisfied.  You 
have  made  an  absolute  fool  of  me_,  is  not  that 
enough  ?  I  can't  bear  to  look  at  you ;  begone  from 
my  sight,  mocking  fiend  !' 

Perhaps  the  deep  blue  eyes  and  lily  cheek,  and 
the  peach-bloom  clouded  by  distress  and  embarrass- 
ment, might  have  tempted  a  wiser  and  a  better 
man. 

'  Go  home  to  your  friends,'  said  he,  hardly  know- 
ing what  to  say,  or  think,  or  do. 

*  T  have  no  friends,'  said  she,  '  and  if  I  had,  I 
should  never  go  back  to  them  after  this,'  and  her 
words  seemed  to  stick  in  her  throat ;  *  I  have  left 
what  was  my  only  home,  and  I  will  never  go  back 
to  it — never,  never !'  and  she  sobbed  again,  not  quite 
so  heartily  as  before. 

At  these  remorseful  words  De  Coucy,  injured  as 
he  had  felt  himself  by  her  abduction  of  him,  began 
to  pity  her,  and  expostulated  gently  on  the  risk  to 
herself  of  the  step  she  had  taken,  and  urged  the 
propriety  of  not  making  bad  worse,  and  of  returning 
at  once  to  her  place. 

*  If  you  are  tired  of  my  company,  Mr.  de  Coucy,' 
said  she,  as  the  warm  blushes  mantled  on  her  cheek, 
*  you  have  only  to  say  so.  Don't  think  I  want  to 
force  myself  upon  you,  or  upon  any  man.  You 
have  told  me  that  you  are — are — are — not  quite  so 
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well  off  as  I  would  wish  you  to  be — that  is,  a  little 
short  of  that  horrid  money  just  now.  I  wish  to 
sa}'-  that  you  are  quite  welcome,  more  than  welcome, 
to  three  hundred  pounds  of  the  four  hundred  I 
have,  since  you  won't  take  it  all,  as  you  ought  to  do. 
And,  if  you  will  not  have  it  on  any  other  terms,  take 
it  as  a  loan,  to  be  repaid  whenever  it  is  convenient 
to  you,  and  be  sure  I  shall  never  ask  you  for  it.  I 
know  I  have  done  you  a  great  injury,  as  you  say, 
and  can  never  make  it  up  to  you,  as  I  would, 
indeed,  if  I  could.  You  may  take  all  I  have ;  you 
could  not  do  me  a  greater  kindness,  believe  me,  you 
could  not ;  it  would  be  no  favour,  you  have  a  right 
to  it ;  I  have — I  know  I  have — ruined  you.  I 
don't  want  money  for  myself ;  I  can  do  as  well — 
better — without  it.  I  should  never  use  it.  I  can 
get  another  place,  and  do  as  I  have  done  before,  if  • 
God  grant  me  health.  Say  the  word,  Mr.  de  Coucy, 
say  that  you  will  let  me  help  you,  say  that  you  will 
kindly  accept  what  I  humbly  offer,  and  I  am  gone, 
but  do  not  speak  to  me  of  going  back  to  Finchdale.' 

'Do  you  mean  to  say — they — that — woman  would 
not  be  kind  to  you  V  hotly  asked  Mr.  de  Coucy, 
quite  ready  to  think  all  evil  of  the  ungrateful  object 
of  his  late  adoration. 

'  Oh,  no,  no,  no  !  I  am  quite  sure  that  Mr.  Palmer 
and  Miss  Palmer,'  she  said  firmly,  looking  for  the 
first  time  full  at  him,  ^  would  receive  me  kindly  and 
gladly,  and  treat  me  as  they  have  always  done. 
But  how  would  the  servants — how  would  the  villacje 
people  look  upon  me  ?     It  is  not  only  you  that  I 
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have  ruined,  Mr.  de  Coucy,  though  for  myself  I  do 
not  care.  No,  Mr.  de  Coucy,  you  need  not  tell  me 
abouc  it ;  I  know  all  that  you  can  say.  I  knew  it 
all  when  I  did — w-h-a-t — I  have — d-o-n-e,  fool ! 
fool !  fool !  that  I  was  1' 

She  fairly  broke  down,  and  again  bowed  herself 
upon  the  table,  and  hiding  her  face  between  her 
hands,  sobbed  as  if  her  little  heart  would  break. 

Here  was  a  pretty  position  for  the  wary  and 
outraged  Mr.  de  Coucy  :  this  is  what  he  got  b}^  his 
pity.  He  could  not  resume  the  high,  injured  tone. 
What  could  he  do  ?  Something  must  be  done,  and 
done  at  once. 

What  if  the  waiter  should  come  in,  or  the  land- 
lady, or  any  one  else  !  Well,  young  gentleman,  he 
did  what  you  or  I  might  do  in  a  like  situation — he 
set  to  work  to  console  her  in  the  best  way  he  could* 
and  took  no  thought  for  the  morrow. 

Our  motives  are  always  mixed :  who  can  dis- 
entangle them  ? 

Mr  de  Coucy  was  not,  as  we  have  seen,  what  can 
by  any  means  be  called  a  high-minded  young  man  ; 
and  he  was  in  deplorable  circumstances.  It  may  be 
that  poor  four  hundred  pounds,  which,  however,  was 
'ready  money  down,'  to  be  touched  and  handled 
there  and  then,  had  its  weight  with  him.  Then 
there  was  the  beauty  of  the  girl,  her  excellent  taste 
too,  so  much  better  than  that  of  Miss  Palmer,  who 
had  not  even  enough  to  appreciate  his  looks.  It  may 
be  that  both  these  reflections  had  their  influence 
■with  him,  unknown  to  himself. 
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Here  was  a  fair  haven  for  a  shattered  vessel  to  re- 
fit in.  Here  was  a  snug  resting-place  offered  in  the 
hour  of  despair,  to  one  who  had  empty  pockets,  no 
credit,  and  a  clouded  character.  Here  was  even  sweet 
consolation  for  a  lover  wearing  the  green-willow. 
Here  was  a  fit  object  to  fill  an  aching  void— shall  we 
say — in  his  heart. 

Then  where  could  the  girl  go  ?  Or  where  could 
he  go  for  a  home  and  comfort  ?  Imagine  his  recep- 
tion by  the  Cadoyer  Bounceables,  when  the  story 
got  wind ;  as  no  doubt  it  soon  would,  if  it  had  not 
done  so  already.  That  elegant  family  had  begun  to 
show  itself  suspicious  of  his  circumstances. 

Mr.  de  Coucy  was  not  overburdened  with  good 
sense  or  good  breeding,  but  he  had  enough  of  both 
to  see  that  no  one  of  the  Misses  Cadoyer  Bounceable 
could  compare  with  Miss  Primrose  in  the  matter  oC 
manners,  taste,  or  education ;  not  to  speak  of  beauty, 
which  was  a  quality  that  concerned  those  long^ 
large-boned,  angular  young  ladies  not  at  all.  And  as 
to  those  metallic  attractions  that  make  young  ladies 
charming,  it  was  very  questionable  whether  any  one 
of  them,  or  all  of  them  put  together,  would  ever  be 
endowed  with  four  hundred  pounds  to  their  fortune,, 
though  it  was  clear  enough  that  they  were  endowed 
with  the  spirit  to  live  like  people  who  count  their 
incomes  not  by  hundreds  but  by  thousands. 

The  while  he  hastily  ran  over  these  things  in  his 
mind,  many  a  sidelong  glance  did  his  eyes  steal  at 
the  beauty  in  tears  beside  him ;  and  he  put  on  a 
soothing  gentleness  of  attention,  which,  if  he  did  not 
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at  first  feel  it,  soon  grew  upon  him ;  as  the  French 
say — appetite  comes  by  eating. 

At  length,  whether  soothed  or  not,  the  lady  ceased 
to  weep,  and  murmured  very  sweetly  and  gracefully  : 

'  Mr.  de  Coucy,  you  are  very  good ;  I  am  very 
sorry  for  what  I  have  done ;  forgive  me,  if  you  can. 
I  did  not  intend  it,  but  I  see  now  that  I  have  done 
you  a  very  great  injury.  It  was  meant  as  a  joke. 
I  never  thought  what  it  would  lead  to.  I  would 
give  anything  to  undo  it.  I  want  you  to  try  and 
forgive  me ;  and  to  let  me  help  you  what  little  I 
€an,  and  then  I  will  go  and  relieve  you  of  my 
presence,  which  I  am  sure  you  must  hate.  There/ 
said  she,  laying  something  upon  the  table,  '  I  leave 
that  for  you  to  do  what  you  like  with  it.  If  you  are 
kind,  you  will  keep  it.  If  you  are  proud  and  unfor- 
giving, you  will  use  it  now,  and  return  it  when 
you  can.     And  now  I  wish  you  good-bye.' 

'^No,  no,  no  !  Stop  where  you  are.  A  joke  was 
it?  I  like  your  jokes.  But  you  are  not  going,  I 
can  tell  you,  Miss  Trickery.  You  have  had  your  joke, 
and  must  take  the  consequences.' 

'  I  know  that  you  are  a  gentleman,  and  will  not 
stop  me  ;  and  so  good-bye,  and  forgive  me,  sir.' 

'  Sir  1  indeed  ;  we'll  have  no  "  siring  "  now — it's 
too  late  for  that.  And  I  can't  let  you  go  either. 
Why  should  you  begin  to  fear  my  company,  when  I 
begin  to  wish  for  yours  ?  tell  me  that,'  asked  De 
Ooucy,  as  he  set  his  back  against  the  door. 

*  Oh !  Mr.  de  Coucy  !  I  am  sure  you  will  let  me 
out,  if  I  wish  to  go.' 
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*  You  would  laugh  at  me  if  I  did,  after  your  doing 
me  the  favour  to  come  here.     You  need  not  fear.' 

*  I  do  not  fear  anything.  I  know  you  will  behave 
like  a  gentleman,  and  not  keep  me  here  against  my 
will.' 

'  You  have  had  your  will ;  it  is  my  turn  to  have 
mine ;  and  my  will  is  that  you  stay  where  you 
are.' 

'  I  wish  to  relieve  you  of  my  presence.' 

*  And  I  wish  to  have  the  pleasure  of  your 
company.' 

'  Very  well,  Mr.  de  Coucy,  since  you  are  pleased  to 
use  your  strength,  and  to  keep  me  a  prisoner,  I  will 
not,  by  struggling,  provoke  3^ou  to  be  so  very  angry, 
and  to  use  all  those  pretty  words  to  me  again.' 

'  Why,  you  naughty  woman,  you  know  you  have 
fooled  me,  and  robbed  me  of  my  lawful  prize.  I 
don't  say  I  care  about  it  now  ;  but  you  did,  you  false 
creature.' 

'  No,  Mr.  de  Coucy,  I  never  was  false  to  you,  never. 
I  told  you  from  the  first  that  it  was  all  no  good. 
But  you  would  have  it  so  ;  you  were  so  mad.  What 
could  I  do  ?  I  would  have  done  anything  for  you. 
I  always  would,  I  would  now.  I  did  all  I  could  for 
you,  I  did  indeed.  I  spoke  up  for  you,  as  I  said  I 
would.  Don't  think  that  I  didn't.  Miss  Palmer  was 
more  angry  than  I  ever  thought  she  could  have  been 
with  me ;  it  was  she  made  me  do  what  I  did.' 

'  Then  you  confess  that  you  were  only  laughing 
at  me,  and  making  game  of  me,  for  her  amusement 
and  your  own — of  course  !     Oh,  you  shocking  little 
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intriguer!  What  am  I  to  suppose  ?  That  you  just 
paid  me  the  compliment  of  appropriating  to  yourself 
in  pity  a  poor  forlorn  man  that  no  woman  else  would 
have  V 

*  Why,  Mr.  de  Coucy,  you  don't  mean  to  say  that 
you  ever  seriously  expected  that  Miss  Palmer  would 
have  you,  let  alone  run  away  with  you  V 

'  And  pray  why  not,  Miss  Primrose.' 

*  Because  her  father  looked  for  rank  and  position.. 
You  know '  (and  here  she  could  not  help  smiling) — 
'you  know  what  a  fine  fortune  she  has — of  course 
you  do — or — perhaps — you  wouldn't  have  thought 
about  her.  But  I  can  teli  you  what  I  never  told  to 
any  one  before :  she  is  booked,  Mr.  de  Coucy,  and 
has  been  for  years.  She  knows  who  she  is  going 
to  marry,  when  the  time  comes;  and  I  know — 
never  mind  what  I  know — but  she  is  booked.' 

'  You  won't  tell  me  to  whom  V 

'  How  can  I  ?  I  have  told  you  too  much  already. 
It  is  not  my  secret,  or  I  would  tell  you  every- 
thing.' 

'  Any  way,  I  am  much  obliged  to  you,  Miss  Prim- 
rose, for  taking  care  of  a  poor,  foolish,  unprotected 
male.' 

'Well,  Mr.  de  Coucy,  knowing  what  I  know, 
perhaps  I  was  foolish  enough  to  fancy  that  you 
might  care  for  me.' 

'  What  made  you  think  that,  you  little  witch  ?' 

*  Ah  !  you  have  a  bad  memory ;  you  have  for- 
gotten all  the  fine  things  you  used  to  say  to  me  when 
you  wanted  me  to   carry   your   messages.     But   I 
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•couldn't  help  hearing  them,  you  know,  and  I  have 
too  good  a  memory.  I  was  quite  sure  it  was  of  no 
good  for  you  to  look  after  Miss  Palmer,  and — per- 
haps, I  was  not  sure  that  you  knew  your  own  mind ; 
you  gentlemen  don't  always/ 

'And  so,  in  short,  you  took  pity  on  me,  and 
thought  for  me  ?  That  was  very  kind  of  you,  Miss 
Primrose,  very  kind  of  you.' 

Our  handsome  hero  was  now  in  the  very  crisis  of 
his  fate,  trembling  in  the  balance,  undecided  as  yet 
whether  to  follow  the  better  impulses  of  his  nature 
or  to  let  the  bad  habit  of  his  life  check  them — in 
short,  whether  he  should  be  thenceforth  a  reclaimed 
or  a  confirmed  scamp,  a  decent  man  or  a  re- 
probate. 

'  She  must  have  been  very  fond  of  me  to  have 
played  me  such  a  nasty  trick/  thought  he.  ^ 

As  he  thought,  his  eye  turned  naturally  to  the 
mirror.  He  was  much  given  to  self-inspection  in 
that  sense,  always  had  a  looking-glass  in  his  room, 
and  would  say  to  himself  twenty  times  a  day : 
*  What  a  handsome  fellow  am  I !'  Good  looks  were 
with  him  the  test  of  gentility  and  of  all  virtue. 

Turning  then  to  the  glass  this  day  for  consola- 
tion, as  his  custom  was  in  trouble,  he  made  the 
usual  reflection,  '  What  a  bright  boy  am  1 1'  and 
then  added,  with  inward  and  involuntary  admira- 
tion, as  he  saw  there  a  perfect  companion  to  his 
picture  : 

'  Bless  me !  'Pon  my  word  I  do  believe  this 
girl  is  nearly  as  handsome  as  I  am  ;  I  do  indeed  !* 
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It  was  the  highest  compliment  he  could  pay  to  any- 
one. 

He  continued  looking,  and  thinking  as  he  looked. 

'  She  sees  how  handsome  I  am  ;  she  is  not  always 
occupied  with  herself- — not  like  that  stuck-up  Miss 
Palmer,  who  thinks  nobody  good  enough  for  her. 
She  is  too  full-blown  and  brown,  and  not  half  so 
handsome  as  this  girl,  for  all  her  money,  that  she 
thinks  so  much  of.  Yes,  certainly  this  is  a  very 
beautiful  girl,  and  so  sensible  too  !'  he  thought,  as  he 
sat  down  again  rather  near  her.  'Has  a  little 
money,  too, — very  little,  to  be  sure ;  but  it  is  in  the 
hand,  a  great  matter  with  me  just  now.  Will  give 
me  time  to  look  about  and  see  what  may  turn  up. 
She  is  quite  the  lady,  too  ;  never  saw  one  better 
dressed.' 

His  judgment  was  not  much  amiss,  for  she  was  in 
a  full  rig  of  Miss  Palmer's  best,  given  for  this 
occasion. 

All  she  has  is  her  dress  and  good  looks,  he  re- 
flects and  sighs ;  and  that  £400 — but  it  is  in  her 
pocket,  and  he  feels  relief. 

Then  he  spies,  almost  against  his  will,  those  sweet 
blue  eyes,  the  graceful  neck,  so  white  and  round,  the 
small,  lithe  waist,  those  delicious  hands,  and  the 
dainty  feet  that  peep  out  beneath  her  dress,  as  she 
sits  drumming  on  the  carpet  before  him. 

'  She  loves  me  like  a  little  fool,'  thought  he,  kindly; 
'  and  will  do  anything  for  me.  She  has  proved  that — 
confound  her !' 

As  he  so  meditated  there   was  no    longer   any 
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safety  for  him,  if  he  valued  his  libert}^  but  an  in- 
stant flight,  if  even  that  were  now  possible. 
Nevertheless,  he  sat  infatuated,  and  gazed  on  her, 
blooming,  tender,  and  still  tearful,  as  a  sweet  flower 
sparkling  under  the  rain-drop. 

His  hour  strikes,  his  fate  claims  him,  beauty 
asserts  her  sway,  and  he  is  magnetised.  Venus 
Victrix  takes  soft  possession  of  him,  and  enchains 
his  thoughts.  Dazed,  giddy,  happy,  and  a  captive, 
he  starts  up  and  stands  before  the  maid. 

She,  not  looking,  sees  that  he  is  hers,  and  all  the 
sex  exults  within  her.  Rejoicing  in  her  beauty's 
pride,  she  rises,  half  triumphant,  half  bashful;  wild 
to  throw  herself  into  his  arms ;  withheld  b}^  maiden 
modesty. 

For  a  second  he  keeps  his  distance,  but  soon  finds 
himself  so  close  that  even  the  show  of  resistance  is, 
idle.     *  I  am  hers  for  better,  for  worse,'  thought  he ; 
and  as  he  made  up  his  mind  its  fair  object  made  a 
move  to  the  door. 

'  Where  are  you  going  T  asked  he. 

*  To  look  for  a  lodging,'  said  she. 
'  I  want  to  talk  to  you,'  said  he. 

'  We  have  talked  long  enough,'  said  she. 

*  I  can't  let  you  pass,'  said  he. 
'  I  must  go,  sir,'  said  she. 

'  You  have  put  yourself  into  my  power.' 

*  I  know  that  you  are  a  man,  and  will  not  abuse 
my  trust.' 

'  Oh !  a  man,  am  I  ?  You  and  your  fine  friend 
have  treated  me  like  a  boy,  I  think.  Didn't  you 
abuse  my  trust,  eh  ? — didn't  you  ?' 
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'  The  monkey  has  a  merry  heart,  that  will  go  all 
day/  thought  he,  as  looking  into  her  sweet  face,  he 
saw  it  spiced  with  fun,  for  she  knew  that  her  game 
was  won. 

Despite  some  effort  to  seem  grave  and  unconscious, 
her  exultant  spirits  got  the  better  of  her,  and  she 
broke  out  into  a  merry  laugh. 

'  Strike  me  ugly  !'  quoth  he,  growing  classic  in 
his  joy,  'strike  me  ugly,  if  I  am  not  bitten  and 
grinned  at !  Am  I,  you  audacious  monkey  ?  How 
dare  you,'  cried  he,  '  play  off  this  stale  stage  trick 
upon  me !' 

*  How  dare  I !'  repeated  she,  trying  to  look  tragic. 
^  Oh,  what  would  I  not  dare  for  one  I  cared  for  ?" 

'  Dare  ?  I  believe  you,'  quoth  he.  '  So  brazen  a 
front  I  never  saw.' 

'  Brazen  !'  she  repeated,  turning  to  the  glass  the 
very  fairest  of  faces.  '  Am  I  so  very  yellow  ?  Do 
you  remember  all  the  fine  speeches  you  have  made 
me  ?  and  do  you  wish  to  keep  me  here  to  listen  to 
them  all  over  again  ?  Is  that  what  you  want  me 
for?' 

*  I  want  to  tell  you  that  T  am  not  worthy  of  you/ 
said  he,  with  truth  and  feeling. 

'  Don't  be  nasty  !'  said  she,  understanding,  and 
loving  him  much  better  than  he  deserved. 

The  reader  may  perhaps  imagine  a  stage  situa- 
tion for  the  end  of  this  interesting  dialogue, 
according  to  his  or  her  own  ideas  of  fitness.  There 
is  unhappily  none  recorded  in  the  chronicle  from 
which  this  history  is  compiled. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

'  I  am  afraid  these  men  will  censure  me, 

And  say — forcensurers  are  many  here — 
This  handsome  and  tall  fellow,  who  is  he 

That's  with  Nausicaa,  from  God  knows  where  1 
Where  did  she  find  him  1    Must  he  marry  her  V 

Odyssey f  bk.  vi. — "  Hohhs'  Translation.^^ 

*  Men  must  work  and  women  must  weep/  we  are 
told  in  song ;  but  both  men  and  women  must  eat, 
and  lamb  cutlets  and  boiled  chicken,  with  a  little 
champagne,  comfort  the  membrane  of  the  peace- 
and-plenty -loving  stomach  and  transmit  their 
generous  glow  to  its  irritable  and  intellectual 
brother,  the  brain. 

The  dinner  of  our  travellers  was  begun  in  silence. 
There  had  been  a  leap  in  the  dark.  The  situation 
had  its  charm,  but  it  was  awkward.  The  last 
twenty -four  hours  had  been  exciting  and  exhausting. 
But  the  common  bodily  remedies,  rest,  and  warmth, 
and  food,  work  wonders  on  troubled  minds.  The 
soup  was  taken  in  silence,  then  a  glass  of  sherry. 
'  Not  bad  this,'  said  the  gentleman.  '  Let  me  give 
VOL.  III.  41 
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you  a  cutlet.  No  ?  Then  some  chicken  ;  this  tongue 
is  delicious.  A  little  of  it  will  do  you  good.  No 
tongue  ?  Then  try  some  champagne  ;  it  is  good  for 
the  spirits.     I  fear  you  find  dinner  dull.' 

*  Not  in  your  company  ;  but  I  feel  I  bore  you.' 

'  Bore  me  ?  bore  ? — ah,  what  joy  !  ah,  what  de- 
light !    I  was  never  so  happy — never  !' 

*  Never  ?' 

'  Never  ;  thanks  to  your  presence.' 
'  Now  you  are  flattering.' 

*  Plain  truth,  I  assure  you,  Bettina — may  I  call 
you  Bettina  ?' 

'You  have  called  me  Bettina — it  is  my  name. 
And  yours  is — Alonzo,  shall  I  say,  or  Jack?' — 
Whereat  both  laughed.  And  so  the  dinner  was. 
eaten,  grace  said,  and  the  cloth  removed. 

Then  again  they  sat  a  while,  and  ruminated,, 
cracking  walnuts  and  sipping  their  wine ;  the  man 
maybe  wondering  how  this  escapade  of  theirs  would 
turn  out. 

The  lady  broke  the  silence  by  demurely,  but  some- 
what abruptly,  resuming  her  question  : 

'Do  you  remember  all  the  fine  speeches  that 
you  made  me  to-day  V 

'  I  am  not  good  at  fine  speeches.' 

*  Oh,  but  you  are.' 

'  Did  I  make  any  V 

'  A  few.' 

'  I  don't  remember.' 

*  If  you  forget  what  you  say,  I  don't  forget  what 
is  said  to  me.  Shall  I  repeat  all  you  said  ?  It  was 
l^eautiful !     It  were  a  pity  it  should  be  lost.' 
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*  Thank  you,  I  don't  seem  to  care  about  hearing  it 
just  now.' 

'  Who  was  that  odious  man  that  spoke  to  me  V 
asked  the  lady. 

*  What  odious  man  do  you  mean  V 

*  The  one  that  the  other  called  Green.  I  never 
saw  such  a  scampish-looking  fellow.' 

'  That  is  my  brother  Nic — Nic — Nicholas.' 

*  I  don't  mean  that  thing  that  you  call  Nic — Nic — 
Nicholas.     I  mean  the  other — the  captain — Brown." 

'  That  is  my  brother  Joe.  Have  you  any  more 
remarks  to  make  upon  them  ?'  asked  he,  not  offended 
but  amused  at  the  mistake. 

*Only  that  there  is  a  pair  of  them,'  said  she, 
sniggering.  Now  I  know  where  you  got  all  that 
beautiful  language.  I  did  not  think  that  any  man 
could  have  used  such  a  lot  of  bad  words.  Shall  I 
repeat  them  to  you  T 

'By  no  means,  thank  you.  I  doubt  your 
memory.' 

*  Impostor,  sneak,  wretch,  viper,  crocodile.  He  T 
he !  he  I  Vile,  wicked,  horrid,  deceitful.  Isn't 
that  pretty  ?  He !  he !  he !  Hideous,  abomin- 
able, venomous_,  brazen,  and  a  jade !  What  is  a. 
jade  ?     Something  very  shocking,  I  am  sure.* 

Why  follow  further  their  desultory  anrl  skirmish- 
ing, but  not  to  them  unmeaning,  conversation  ? 

As  they  sat  and  looked  at  each  other  from  time 
to  time,  with  hardly  shy,  certainly  not  inexpressive 
or  unadmiring  eyes,  they  were  drifting  into  com- 
plete confidence. 

41—2 
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'  How  come  your  brothers  to  be  Mr.  Green  and 
Captain  Brown,  and  you  to  be  Mr.  de  Coucy  ?'  she 
asked. 

Then  he  told  his  story,  and  then  she  volunteered 
to  tell  hers. 

Stripped  of  some  circumlocution  and  some  misty 
involution  and  paraphrase,  the  sum  and  substance 
of  their  biographical  sketches  amounted  to  what 
follows  : 

The  lady's,  as  much  the  more  clear  and  direct — 
and,  indeed,  barring  a  little  becoming  shyness,  it 
was  perfectly  so — shall  have  the  precedence,  though 
the  gentleman's  story,  in  answer  to  her  question, 
was  told  first. 

Bettina's  mother  was  the  daughter  of  a  worthy 
clergyman  without  any  fortune  and  without  a 
"benefice,  who,  nevertheless,  had  such  trust  in  Provi- 
dence,— or^  as  some  would  say,  was  so  improvident, 
— as  to  marry  the  penniless  daughter  of  a  half-pay 
captain  in  the  army.  The  fruit  of  this  marriage 
was  one  child,  a  daughter,  who,  being  very  pretty, 
€arly  captivated  and  married  a  man,  to  the  great  joy 
and  triumph  of  her  parents,  who  had,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-five,  succeeded  to  a  capital  of  two  thousand 
pounds  and  the  tenancy  of  a  good  farm  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  acres.  But  he  had  the  misfortune 
to  be  the  handsomest  young  man  in  all  that  country- 
side. He  rode  well  too,  and  was  horsey ;  and  being 
gay  and  horsey,  he  was  negligent  of  farming.  Neglect 
soon  issued  in  loss  of  money,  and  loss  of  money  in  loss 
of  spirits ;  and  loss  of  spirits  led  to  spirit  drinking 
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and  loss  of  health ;  and  the  progress  was  so  rapid 
that  Mrs.  Primrose  was  soon  left  a  widow  with  a 
little  girl  of  four  years  old.  Her  mother,  never  strong, 
had  died  soon  after  her  daughter's  marriage,  and 
her  father  did  not  remain  long  behind  the  wife,  who 
was  his  only  comfort  in  this  world. 

The  case  of  the  young  widow  was  known  to  her 
landlord,  who  respected  her  character  and  felt  for 
her  destitution.  He  held  that  the  tenancy  of  farms 
was  little  profitable  to  widows  in  general,  and,  least 
of  all  to  widows  left  without  capital,  and  he  cast 
about  to  find  her  a  more  promising  home.  His 
own  niece  was  married  to  Mr.  Palmer,  and  he  got 
for  his  pretty  young  widow  an  offer  of  the  place  of 
lady's-maid,  which  she  had  the  wisdom  to  accept. 

Mrs.  Palmer,  an  impulsive  and  generous  woman, 
soon  learnt  to  love  her  gentle  and  pretty  attendant  f 
she  sympathised  with  her  sorrows,  and  made  her 
lot  comfortable,  and  they  lived  together  in  recipro- 
cal affection  till  they  were  parted  by  the  death  of 
Mrs.  Palmer,  whom  Mrs.  Primrose  soon  followed, 
leaving  Bettina,  who  had  been  brought  up  in 
the  house  with  her,  a  beautiful  orphan  of  fifteen. 
She,  being  handy  and  trained  under  her  mother, 
became  thenceforth  the  attendant  of  Barbara,  and 
more  like  her  foster-sister  than  her  maid.  She  had 
profited  by  lessons  from  Barbara  and  her  governesses, 
and  was  a  well-educated  graceful  girl.  A  native 
courtesy  and  sweetness  of  disposition,  and  a  timidity 
more  seeming  than  real,  enabled  Bettina,  for  that 
was  her  name — Bettina  Primrose — to  keep  at  once 
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aloof  from  and  on  good  terms  with  the  rest  of  the 
household,  to  whom  she  was  alwaj^s  Miss  Primrose, 
■while  the  old  housekeeper  and  butler,  who  had 
known  and  loved  her  gentle  mother,  looked  upon 
her  almost  in  the  light  of  a  daughter  of  the  house; 
and  Barbara,  of  the  same  age  and  brought  up  with 
her,  made  her  very  much  of  a  companion,  and  was 
heart  and  soul  her  friend ;  and,  being  always  fond 
of  management  and  always  full  of  schemes,  had 
from  a  very  early  age  counted  confidently  upon 
being  able  to  re-settle  Bettina  in  the  condition  of 
life  from  which  her  mother  had  fallen.  It  was  one 
of  a  few  cherished  wishes  that  Miss  Barbara  held 
fast,  but  kept  to  herself,  not  venturing  to  tell  them 
to  father  or  friends  for  fear  of  being  laughed  at. 
But  she  did  not  the  less  adhere  to  them,  nor  ever 
for  a  moment  doubted  their  ultimate  fulfilment. 

Having  found  out  that  Bettina  had  fallen  madly 
in  love  with  the  handsome  curate,  who,  for  his  own 
ends,  had  been  more  than  polite  to  her.  Barbara's 
plan  had  been,  while  punishing  the  man  for  his 
impudence,  to  acknowledge  his  taste  by  giving  him 
a  beautiful  and  amiable  wife,  quite  his  equal  in  her 
opinion,  as  he  was  in  fact.  Barbara's  observation 
had  led  her  to  believe  that  De  Coucy  was  naturally 
well  disposed,  but  badly  bred  and  brought  up ;  and, 
according  to  her  wont,  she  jumped  as  her  wish  led 
her,  that  is  to  the  further  conclusion  that  Bettina 
was  just  the  woman  to  improve  him  into  a  good 
husband  and  good  clergyman.  In  this  belief  she 
planned  the  trick  of  which  we  have  seen  the  issue. 
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It  was  a  rash  and  audacious  experiment,  that  met 
with  more  success  than  it  deserved.  Miss  Barbara 
had,  in  fact,  an  irrepressible  and  incorrigible  genius 
for  managing  people,  and  a  perfect  passion  for 
match-making.  Young  as  she  was,  she  had  brought 
together  more  than  one  couple  in  her  father's  parish, 
with,  it  must  be  confessed,  very  happy  results. 
Having  a  good  deal  in  her  power,  she  had  exer- 
cised great  liberality  in  starting  her  proUges.  Her 
father,  a  man  more  than  commonly  averse  to 
meddling,  saw  in  her  activity  only  an  outbreak  of 
her  mother's  kindly  and  impulsive  disposition, 
which  he  neither  encouraged  nor  checked ;  but  juet 
left  her  to  herself,  merely  whispering  in  her  ear 
from  time  to  time  Lord  Melbourne's  famous  caution, 
*  Couldn't  you  let  it  alone  V 

The  story  of  Mr.  de  Coucy  was  this,  and  it  is  but 
fair  to  say  he  told  it  truly ;  or,  if  he  left  a  little  in 
obscurity  here  and  there,  it  was  no  more  than  was 
natural  and  becoming. 

His  mother  was  a  lady  connected  with  the  stage, 
who  bestowed  herself  and  three  boys  upon  a  young 
attorney  named  Gouchy.  He  married  her,  it  ap- 
peared, for  her  settlement  and  for  the  chance  that 
her  former  '  protector '  might  do  something  to 
forward  his  professional  prospects.  He  was  the  sort 
of  man  that  might  be  expected  to  contract  that  sort 
of  marriage — loose  in  his  life,  sharp  and  not  nice  in 
his  practice.  His  wife's  former  protector,  a  wealthy 
and  influential  merchant,  answered  his  expectations 
by  doing  a  good  deal  to  help  him,  and  he,  in  return, 
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got  the  children  fairly  educated.  The  two  eldest 
he  sent  to  college,  with  a  view  to  qualifying  them  to 
receive  preferment  through  the  same  influence,  and 
the  youngest  was  actually,  through  that  influence,, 
taken  as  unpaid  clerk  into  a  mercantile  house. 

The  mother  died  before  the  two  collegians  were 
started  in  professions,  and  her  friend  and  her  husband 
alike  turned  their  backs  on  the  three,  after  oflering 
between  them  a  free  passage  and  outfit  for  Australia ; 
which  the  young  trio  were  fain  to  accept.  By- 
and-by  their  motlier's  equivocal  friend  dying,  left 
the  three  emigrants  £1,000  apiece,  with  which  they 
forthwith  returned  to  England,  and  dissipated  the 
whole  or  most  of  it  as  quickly  as  youths  so  brought 
up  might  be  expected  to  do.  The  eldest  and 
youngest  thenceforward  lived  upon  that  airy  pro- 
vision termed  their  wits,  and  the  second,  entering 
into  Holy  Orders,  betook  himself  to  a  curacy,  where 
perhaps  he  would  have  lived  as  he  meant  to  do, 
respectably  and  usefully,  if  his  two  brothers  would 
have  let  him  alone.  But,  unhappily  for  him,  they 
had  formed  a  design  of  trading  upon  his  extra- 
ordinary good  looks.  He  was  to  marry  an  heiress, 
and  they  were  to  live  upon  him.  The  idea  of 
marrying  an  heiress  they  soon  got  into  his 
handsome  empty  head :  their  own  proposed  advan- 
tage in  that  arrangement  they  meanwhile  kept  to 
themselves. 

The  issue  of  their  ingenuities  has  been  told. 
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CHAPTER    IX. 

*  Telephus  et  Peleus  cum  pauper  et  exul  iiterque 
Projicit  ampullas  et  sesquipedalia  verba.' 

Horace. 

'  Why,  this  said  Squeers  seems,  from  the  two  letters  that's 
with  it,  to  be  a  bond  for  a  curate  down  in  the  country  to^pay 
half  a  year's  wages,  of  forty  pounds,  for  borrowing  twenty. 
Take  care  of  that ;  for,  if  he  don't  pay,  his  bishop  will  very 
soon  be  down  upon  him.  We  know  what  the  camel  and 
the  needle's  eye  means  ;  no  man,  as  can't  live  upon  his  inr 
come,  whatever  it  is,  must  expect  to  go  to  Heaven  at  any 
price.' — C.  Dickens — Nicholas  Nicklehy. 

*  Hum  !  ha  !  hum  !  Now  their  cry  is  "  Local  Self- 
government  !"  They  were  all  for  "  Centralisation  " 
t'other  day.  Case  altered  alters  the  case.  This 
was  a  centralising  Bill,  any  way,  and  no  mistake. 
No  *  local '  discretion  here. 

*"  Sum  payable  for  dilapidations  to  be  a  debt  due,"  ' 
read  the  parson. 

'  From  whom  V  quoth  he. 

' "  From  the  late  incumbent,  his  executors  or  ad- 
ministrators." 

*  He  died  not  worth  one  shilling,  having  served 
the  Church  as  a  parish  priest  for  forty  years  for  the 
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«um  of  £3000  in  all/  remarked  the  reader  in  com- 
ment ;  and  then  read  on  : 

'  "  The  new  incumbent " — that  means  me — "  shall 
within  six  calendar  months  next  after  the  date  of 
order    pay  to   the   Governors " — of  Queen  Anne's 

Bounty,  that  means  Mr. "  the  whole  of  the 

sum  stated  in  the  order  " — of  the  surveyor — "  as  the 
•cost  of  repairs,  and  such  sum  as  the  Governors  shall 
think  fit  in  respect  of  costs  and  expenses." 

*  I  think  I'll  resign  at  once,'  remarked  the  reader, 
«.nd  then  read  on  : 

'  "  If  an  inspection  shall  have  been  made  of  any 
benefice  under  the  Act,  and  the  incumbent  liable  to 
•execute  the  prescribed  repairs  shall  vacate  the 
benefice  before  the  surveyor  shall  have  signed  a 
■certificate  of  the  completion  of  the  same,  such  in- 
cumbent, his  executors  or  administrators,  shall  be 
liable  to  the  payment  of  all  moneys  in  respect  of  such 
repairs  and  of  the  surveyor's  inspection,  report,  and 
•certificate  which  such  incumbent  would  respectively 
Jiave  been  liable  to  pay  in  case  he  had  not  vacated, 
which  moneys  shall  be  a  debt  due  from  such  in- 
cumbent to  the  next  incumbent,  and  shall  be  re- 
coverable as  such  at  law  or  in  equity,"  and  so  on  in 
infinitum.  And  so,  do  what  I  will,  resign  or  retain, 
I  am  liable  for — 
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Dilcapidations 

•                  • 

80     3 

2 

Fees  to  the  Diocesan  Surveyor 

9     5 

3 

Fees     on    Institution     to 

Bishop's 

Secretary 

•                 • 

9  11 

0 

Fees  to  Archdeaconry  Office 

• 

3  19 

1 

First  Fruits  to  Queen  Anne's 

)  Bounty 

Office  .... 

• 

8  15 

4 

Presentation  Fees  Stamp 

•                  < 

13     0 

0 

Total 

124  13 

10 

Besides  Land  Tax     . 

,                  , 

4     0 

0 

Poor  and  Road  Rate 

• 

25  10 

0 

In  all 

154     3 

10 

to  be  paid  by  me  in  my  first  year  out  of 
jgl67  10s.,  leaving  a  balance  in  hand  for  all  th^ 
purposes  of  life  and  charity  of  £lo  6s.  2d. 

'  Why  don't  I  throw  it  up  and  bolt  ?  Because  I 
«hall  be  liable  just  the  same.  Fine  law  !  Suppose 
«ix  hundred  others  like  it  were  passed  in  one 
session — what  a  glory  to  the  legislators  !  What 
spouting  and  vapouring !' 

While  our  promoted  parson  was  meditating  the 
practical  problem  imposed  on  him  by  his  promotion 
— how  to  make  both  ends  meet  on  £13  6s.  2d.  a 
year,  without  shocking  organised  Christianity  by  a 
temporary  retirement  into  gaol, — the  door  was  opened 
■and  a  name  was  announced  which  his  ear  failed  to 
catch,  and  in  walked  our  old  acquaintance  of  past 
years,  Mr.  Petti  for. 
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'  It  is  luck  to  find  you  at  home,'  quoth  he. 

*  I  am  never  away/  said  Martel. 

*Mrs.  Malaling  told  me  you  were  always  in 
London.' 

^  I  don't  know  why  she  should  have  said  that^ 
unless  because  I  distinctly  told  her  I  never  went 
there.  No  matter.  What  good  wind  has  blown  you 
hither  V  asked  Martel,  pumphandling  the  proffered 
paw. 

'The  same  that  blew  you  here.  And  I  am  glad 
you  think  it  a  good  one,  for  it  has  not  been  good  to 
me,  this  same  'promotion' 

*My  good  fellow,  please  don't — for  goodness-sake 
don't  mention  the  word,  it  makes  me  sick.  Look 
here,'  handing  the  bill  of  fees  and  dilapidations  to 
his  friend. 

'  Oh  !  ho  !'  laughed  Mr.  Pettifor,  tossing  back  the 
pestilent,  roguish  document,  ^  so  you  have  found 
out  what  promotion  is,  have  you  ?  It  was  always^ 
as  I  knew  by  previous  experience,  bad  enough  when 
it  blew  one  into  a  small  living,  but  this  new  Bill  has 
finished  us  small  fry.  They  say  it  is  the  work  of 
ecclesiastical  laymen  and  their  *  dignified  '  relatives  ; 
it  gives  us,  any  way,  the  coup  de  grace.  I  was 
about  the  first  that  was  trapped  by  it.  I  would 
gladly  resign  and  go  back  to  my  old  £96  Os.  lOfd.; 
but  law  had  me  fast ;  I  might  resign,  but  I  must 
pay.  So  here  I  am,  your  neighbour,  on  full 
veteran's  preferment  of  £177  a  year,  minus  rates, 
and  taxes.  I  see  you  have  a  restored  church,  that 
is  a  good  thino^.' 
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'  I  don't  know  that/  replied  Martel.  *  It  is 
■uncommonly  ill  done ;  the  work  is  all  scamped,  as 
church- work  mostly  is.  I  am  told  it  will  all  fall  to 
pieces  again  in  less  than  twenty  years — after  my 
time,  to  be  sure,  but  I  am  not  selfish.  There  is  no 
-church-rate  ;  there  is  not  a  fire  to  be  raised  in  nine 
churches  out  of  ten,'  said  Martel ;  '  where  is  the 
money  gone  V 

'Where  money  mostly  goes,  where  there  was 
plenty  before.  Our  people  went  to  be  confirmed 
the  other  day ;  they  had  to  walk  ;  there  is  no  harm 
in  that,  when  they  have  legs  and  have  not  horses. 
But,  of  course,  they  were  heated,  and  there  was  no 
fire  in  church,  all  the  doors  thrown  open,  and  a 
north-east  wind  was  blowing  through  it;  all  our 
gills,  newly  dressed  for  the  occasion,,  caught  colds, 
of  course,  and  many  are  laid  up ;  but  their  health 
and  comfort  could  not  be  attended  to  because  there 
is  a  fuss  in  getting  up  a  mediaeval  procession  for  the 
bishop.  That  is  the  way  to  make  confirmations 
popular  with  poor  people.' 

'  You  will  find  our  bishop  of  the  right  sort,  any 
way,'  replied  Martel,  airing  his  old  crotchet.  '  Your 
nobleman  born  is  the  stufi"  to  make  prelates  of.  The 
patrician  is  bred  to  State  harness,  and  moves  na- 
turally under  his  trappings ;  though,  indeed,  I  say 
it  that  should  not  say  it,  for  I  have  had  four  admir- 
able bishops  who  were  not  born  patricians,  but 
happily  they  were  not  of  the  heroic  mould.' 

'  I  like  the  nobleman  bishop,  too,'  said  Pettifor. 
"*  I  was  once  in  another  diocese,  riding  to  the  visi- 
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tation  with  my  gown  strapped  before  the  saddle^ 
when  my  lord  bishop,  one  of  the  patrician  sort, 
passed  me  in  his  carriage.  "  Throw  us  your  gown,"" 
he  sang  out.  I  unstrapped  it  at  the  word,  and 
pitched  it  into  his  carriage ;  he  caught  it  like  a 
cricketer,  and  I  found  his  servant  waiting  for  me 
with  it  when  I  got  to  the  inn.' 

*  Aye,  aye,'  cried  Martel.  *  Starch,  buckram, 
costume,  and  deportment  do  not  often  mark  men 
of  old  families,  w^ho,  through  use,  commonly  wear 
their  dignities  easily.  It  is  your  new  men  that  go 
in  for  rigid  costume  and  stiff  manners,  "  Regni 
novitas,"  "  Regni  novitas."  But  this  precious  Dilapi- 
dation Bill !  "It  is  easy  to  see  where  it  came  from,"" 
said  a  surveyor  to  me.  "It  is  a  capital  bill  for 
bishops  and  dignitaries  with  big  benefices  and  for 
all  the  leviathans  of  the  Church,  but  it  is  precious 
hard  upon  the  small  fry.  If  your  brothers  and 
sons-in-law  and  private  friends  were  bishops  and 
great  rectors  you  would  '  take  care  of  Dowb.'  Flesh 
and  blood  will  look  to  number  one  all  the  world 
6ver.  It  is  not  the  first  time  the  clergy  who  do  the 
rough  work  have  got  the  kicks,  while  those  who  lie 
on  rose-leaves  have  got  the  half-pence."  I  need  not 
say  that  my  surveyor  was  not  diocesan.  Those 
well-paid  officials  bear  these  things  very  patiently, 
as  we  all  do  sorrows  that  are  not  our  own,  not  to 
mention  the  trivial  coincidence  that  our  loss  happens 
to  be  their  gain.' 

*  I  only  know,'  said  Mr.  Pettifor,  '  that  these  ex- 
penses, which  are  not  of  your  causing  or  of  mine. 
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will  about  smash  us,  and  we  shall  have  all  the 
goodies  going  about  with  hands  and  voices  uplifted, 
crying,  "  Oh,  do  you  know,  they  have  come  here 
and  don't  pay  any  one.  What  a  scandal !  Clergy- 
men over  head  and  ears  in  debt !  Such  profligacy 
ought  to  be  put  a  stop  to  by  law  !"  Why,  we're  in 
debt  by  law.  If  we  are  put  in  prison  for  being  in 
debt  by  law,  what  fun  it  will  be  !' 

'  By-the-bye,  it" was  only  t'other  day  one  of  the 
new  ministers  said  that  the  fees  paid  to  the  Crown 
on  presentations  to  benefices,  go  into  the  exchequer 
and  form  part  of  the  revenue  of  the  country,  and  so 
"  are  a  direct  tax  levied  upon  the  poorest  persons- 
who  could  possibly  be  called  up  to  pay  it."  And 
now  we  are  assessed  at  the  whim  of  an  always  irre- 
sponsible, and  often  incompetent,  surveyor,  under 
this  Bill,  which  makes  it  penal  to  accept  a  living 
and  penal  to  resign  one.  The  working  of  the  act 
has  been  pronounced  "  appalling  "  by  a  select  com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons ;  but  one  bishop 
says  it  would  not  have  been  "  so  bad  "  had  it  been 
administered  with  common  sense.  And  yet  the 
bishops  have  exclusive,  absolute,  and  final  authority. 
Will  the  legislature  have  courage  to  expunge  the 
act,  or  activity  enough  to  amend  it  ?  I  doubt  it ; 
the  bishops  appointed  by  the  ministry  that  passed 
it  will  bolster  it  up  in  their  own  dioceses,  even  those 
who3e  own  negligence  has  aggravated  the  work- 
ing of  it.  It  is  the  fashion  to  say  the  bishops  have 
no  power ;  I  say  they  have  a  vast  deal  of  power, 
whether  for  good  or  for  evil.     Some  ministers  boast 
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of  the  number  of  bills  they  pass  ;  why  not  boast  of 
the  number  of  blunders  they  make  ?  Their  boasted 
progress  is  a  blind  rush  from  known  to  unknown 
■evils,  and  mostly  from  bad  to  worse.' 

Here,  to  the  great  joy  of  his  visitor,  who  was 
yawning  with  hunger  and  weariness,  and  cared  not 
a  jot  for  politics  ecclesiastical  or  lay,  our  friend's 
querulous  descant  was  cut  short  by  the  entrance  of 
the  cottager's  wife  who  '  did  for  him.'  She  set  a 
•clean  cloth  on  the  little  deal  table,  and  upon  it  the 
viands  contained  in  a  tin  and  a  dish. 

*I  hope  you  like  hot  potatoes,'  said  the  host 
hospitably  ;  '  Australian  "  baked  meat  doth  coldly 
furnish  forth  "  our  dinner.  You  see  it  saves  coal, 
which  is  as  dear  as  diamonds,  and  cooking,  which 
we  cannot  compass,  and  butcher's  meat,  which  we 
•cannot  afford.' 

'  I  live  almost  upon  Colonial  produce  ;  it  is  like 
fresh  nutriment  to  me,  and  brings  to  my  poor  frame 
from  Australia  new  and  invigorating  elements, 
which  our  worn-out  soil  has  ceased  to  furnish,'  said 
Mr.  Pettifor.  'The  man  I  get  my  tins  of  preserved 
meat  from  tells  me  he  has  few  customers  for  it 
iDCside  the  clergy.' 

* "  Not  the  mechanics  ?"  asked  I. 
'    * "  Lor,  sir,  said  he,  "  they  would  not  look  at  it ; 
nothing  is  good  enough  for  them  but  the  best  cuts  of 
the  best  mutton  and  beef." ' 

*  For  which,'  said  Martel,  '  they  pay  war  prices, 
so  great  is  the  peaceful  prosperity  of  the  country. 
And  when  their  brief  spring  is  over,  and  trade  is 
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slack  they  go  about  in  threatening  bodies  as  sturdy 
beggars.  They  have  come  begging  and  bullying 
raany  a  time  to  me,  who  never,  at  my  own  cost, 
could  taste  a  good  cut  of  beef — so  fine  is  their  spirit 
of  independence.  There  are  persons  who  know  all 
this  as  well  as  I  do,  and,  nevertheless,  relieve  the 
"poor  fellows"  without  reproof  or  reproach,  and  so 
**  make  good  Churchmen  of  them."  Silver  and  gold 
will  work  wonders.  But,  as  you  and  I  have  none, 
let  us  fall  to  on  the  potatoes  while  they  are  hot. 
These  cottaorers  know  how  to  cook  them.  Here  is 
a  chair,  though  it  is  hard,  and  there  is,  as  you  see, 
no  carpet.' 

*  That  furnishing  is  an  awful  matter  to  a  middle- 
aged  clergyman,  who  had  not  a  father  before  him, 
when  he  is  promoted  to  a  miniature  living,'  ob- 
served Mr.  Pettifor,  with  his  mouth  full  of  hot 
potato. 

*  I  gave,'  said  his  host,  '  £7  10s.  for  all  my  furni- 
ture, upstairs  and  down.  I  am  told  the  villagers 
steal  in  to  see  it,  as  a  curiosity,  by  this  good- 
woman's  permission.  I  have  no  regular  servant ; 
she  comes  in  two 'or  three  times  a  daj^  to  make  my 
bed  and  cook  my  dinner — potatoes,  you  know,  and 
that  sort  of  thing. 

*  Do  you  go  in  for  Gladstone  claret  V  asked  Mr. 
Pettifor,  who  was  thristy  from  his  walk. 

'Not  I,'  said  the  host;  *it  is  sour,  vapid  stuff; 
not  half  so  good  as  sound  British  small  beer.  I 
have,  unhappily,  nothing  but  Irish  whisky.  Help 
yourself,  and  let's  be  jubilant,  as  the  dons  say  in 
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Convocation,  where  they  like  bad  Latin  better  than 
good  En^ilish.' 

'  Dons  be  whipped ;'  said  Mr.  Pettifor.  '  But  talk- 
ing about  dons.  I  have  been  down  in  the  old 
country,  and  met  little  Dicky  Gryffyn  riding  about 
witli  Lord  Mercia,  as  sole  agent.  Gryff  was  on 
the  famous  mare,  only  the  worse  for  the  wall  by  a 
pair  of  broken  knees.  My  lord  hoped  I  liked  my 
new  living.  I  did  not  say  much  about  that,  but  I 
hoped  he  would  not  forget  me. 

' "  That's  not  easy,  Mr.  Pettifor,"  said  he,  laughing. 

' "  I  hope  not,  my  lord.  I  am  sure  I  won't  you," 
said  I. 

'You  know,'  added  Pettifor,  'he  is  the  best-natured 
man  in  the  world ;  but  it  is  only  by  putting  hrm  in 
mind,  that  is,  by  continual  worrying,  that  you  can 
get  anything  out  of  him.  That's  the  way  I  got  all 
1  ever  got :  by  writing  to  him  about  once  a  month.' 

*  Did  he  answer  you  ?' 

*  Not  often  ;  but  I  jogged  his  memory,  you  know. 
It  is  little  I  got  by  it,  but  without  it  T  should  have 
got  nothing;  some  people  go  on  by  creeping  and 
some  by  crawling,  and  some  by  climbing,  I  get  on 
by  continual  knocking  at  the  door,  if  I  get  on  at  all.' 

'And  how  was  Gryff?'  asked  Martel.- 
'  Fresh  as  paint ;  looking  a  little  older,  as  he  could 
well  afford  to  do,  but  quite  himself  again.  Do  you 
know  there  is  a  talk  of  his  going  to  be  married  ?  He 
is  often  away  in  Devonshire,  I  am  told.  The  Miss 
Cadoyer  Bounceables  say  the  most  awful  things 
about  him  ;  and  that  De  Coucy  went  off  with  some 
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low  person,  nobody  knows  who.  They  always 
speak  of  little  Dicky  as  *'  the  wretch,"  and  of  De 
Coucy  as  "  that  scamp."  By-the-bye,  who  was  he  V 
Martel  was  discretion  itself  about  ladies'  doings, 
and  all  belonging  to  them.  He  did  not,  for  some 
reason  or  other,  even  tell  his  friend  that  he  had  a 
letter  in  his  pocket  from  Miss  Palmer,  full  of  Dicky's 
marriage,  and  full  of  regrets  that  Martel  had  been 
'  taken  in  by  that  horrid  ruinous  living  J  There 
was  a  long  quotation  from  her  cousin's  announce- 
ment of  'the  dearest  old  man  possible:' — She 
'  could  not  express  herself  the  very  least ;'  she  was 
'  really  too  happy  :' — He  '  had  been  so  immensely 
kind  in  wishing  to  make  her  his  wife,  that  he  must 
make  her  the  very  dearest  hubby,'  etc.,  etc.  All  this 
time  she  had  mentioned  no  name,  but  her  tender 
intelligence  concluded  in  this  fashion : 

*  *'  He's  a  ranting,  tearing, 
Battling,  staring. 

Blazing,  flaring  Taflfyman !" 

'  And  his  name.  Ah  !  his  name  !  Oh  !  his  name  ! 
His  name  !     It  is — • 

'  ''Bichard-ap-Gryfi"yn-oh !" 

'  And  so,'  wrote  Miss  Palmer,  ^  with  this  elegant 
adaptation  of  Jem  Flemming's  elegant  song,  Kitty 
closes  her  rhapsody  as  fiancee  to  our  good  little 
friend  Dicky  Gryffyn.  What  do  you  think  of  that, 
Mr.  Martel  ?  Do  you  know  that  marriage  has  been 
one  of  my  prime  wishes  and  beliefs  since  the  first 
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day  Kitty  saw  Richard  Gryffyn.  Two  of  my  wishes 
are  now  as  good  as  gratified,  for  I  am  sure  this  mar- 
riage will  come'off.  And  I  have  had  a  long  letter  from 
Mrs.  de  Coucy,  too  (by  the  way,  she  drops  the  De). 
She  is  the  happiest  of  women,  she  says,  and  he  is 
the  best  of  men  ! ! !  He  has  not  yet  got  a  curacy,  but 
has  a  pupil  at  two  hundred  pounds  a  year !  Think 
of  that !  It  is  better  than  a  trumpery  living  that 
empties  your  pocket  and  does  no  good  to  any  one. 
We  must  have  you  out  of  it  as  soon  as  possible.' 

Something  of  this  Martel  told  his  friend,  as  news, 
though  he  did  not,  for  some  reason  or  other,  mention 
the  letter. 

Coffee  had  just  been  brought  in  when  *Miss 
Dobbs'  was  announced,  and  sailed  in  as  became  a 
lady-paramount  of  the  parish,  in  the  stifFest  of 
plum-coloured  silks. 

Miss  Dobbs,  fair,  fat,  and  perhaps  forty,  was  the 
sister  of  one  of  the  agricultural  oligarchs  of  the 
parish.  The  law  that  had  secured  the  church-rate 
cis  a  reserved  rent  had  just  been  repealed,  and  the 
farmers  had  naturally  put  the  rate  into  their  pockets 
until  the  next  valuation  of  the  land  or  re-adjustment 
of  rents,  when  it  would,  of  course,  be  transferred  to 
those  of  the  landlord.  They  put  on  their  own  warm 
great-coats,  kept  their  mouths  shut  against  the 
damps,  put  out  the  winter  fires,  and  left  the  poor, 
whom  the  rate  had  warmed,  to  shiver  in  the  cold  of 
the  chill  church. 

The  churchwardens  had  also,  pending  the  appoint- 
ment of  Martel^  cunningly  appropriated,  and  put  the 
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name  of  the  parish  in  letters  of  gold  upon  the 
harmonium,  which  the  late  rector  had,  at  his  own 
cost,  introduced  as  his  own  property  into  the  church, 
and  which,  if  every  one  had  his  own,  belonged  to  the 
new  rector,  who  had  a  very  long  bill  unpaid  against 
the  departed  incumbent. 

But  it  was  not  worth  a  squabble  ;  Miss  Dobbs  had 
to  be  kept  in  good  humour ;  she  had  of  late  played 
it,  and  was,  in  fact,  the  only  capable  person  in  the 
parish.  She  was  now  come  in  state  to  announce 
that  she  could  do  so  no  longer ;  '  it  was  too  great  a 
tie  for  her.'  When  she  entered,  unexpectedly  and 
hardly  desired,  her  pastor  hastened  to'  give  her  the 
only  unoccupied  chair,  luckily  a  good  large  one 
with  an  ancient  rush  bottom. 

She  took  her  seat  with  some  grandeur,  rustling^ 
her  silks  as  much  as  to  say  that  her  skirts  were  not 
accustomed  to  rest  on  such  chairs.     Then  she  pro- 
claimed at  once  her  resignation,  and  volunteered  a' 
cheap  lament  over  the  monstrous  and  absurd  expense 
of  the  dilapidations.     It  so  crippled  the  clergyman's 
means  of  doing  good  !     He  ought  to  have  the  means 
of  paying   some  one   to  play   the  harmonium ;  he 
ought  to  have  money  to  give  to  the  sick  and  needy. 
The    pastor   modestly    ventured  to  hint    to  the 
wealthy  parishioner  that  to  give  was  a  privilege,  not 
for  the  clergyman  alone,  but  also  for  the  employers 
of  labour;  and  that,  in  fact,  if  they  did  not  help,  the 
labourers   would   perhaps  some   day  learn   to  help 
themselves,  in  a  way  that  farmers  would  not  like. 
Miss  Dobbs,  unconvinced,  was  excited,  and  moved 
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imperiously  on  her  chair.  The  treacherous  chair, 
quite  unused  to  bear  so  grand  a  burden,  suddenly 
gave  way  under  the  solidity  of  Miss  Dobbs*  person. 
Her  ample  proportions  sank  without  warning,  rapidly, 
out  of  sight,  till  her  head  and  legs  alone  appeared 
above  the  frame-work  of  the  frail  chair.  Her 
stockings  were  of  black  worsted,  her  legs  were  very 
substantial,  and  her  bonnet  was  exceedingly  fine. 
That  was  all  that  was  seen  of  poor  Miss  Dobbs. 

What  a  position  !  She  was  fast  in  a  trap.  There 
was  visible  her  head  ;  there  were  her  legs  on  a  level 
with  it.  She  could  stir  neither  hand  nor  foot,  nor 
could  the  gentlemen  help  her  for  laughing.  At 
last,  after  many  pretended  and  some  impotent 
attempts,  the  two  together  succeeded  in  releasing 
lier  from  that  novel  and  most  uncomfortable 
pillory. 

*  Ah  !  Miss  Dobbs,'  said  Martel,  with  gravity,  as 
she  landed  at  last  safe  upon  her  feet  on  the  floor, 
'  Ah,  Miss  Dobbs  !  if  you  had  not  come  to  desert  me 
and  decline  the  harmonium  you  would  not  have 
fallen  into  that  grief.  I  don't  know  what  else  may 
happen  after  that ;  I  don't  indeed.' 

Miss  Dobbs  retreated  in  baste  and  confusion  ;  but, 
after  a  minute's  absence,  she  popped  her  head  into 
the  room  to  signify  that  she  had  changed  her  mind, 
and,  for  a  time  at  any  rate,  would  continue  to  make 
music  on  the  pilfered  harmonium.  Miss  Dobbs  had 
a  conscience:  it  told  her  that  her  motives  had  not 
been  kind,  and  she  was  afraid  of  further  con- 
sequences. 
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When  she  was  gone  Mr.  Pettifor  asked  his  friend 
how  he  liked  his  people  generally. 

*That  is  the  sorest  subject  of  all/  quoth  he.  '  To 
tell  you  the  truth  I  think  them,  save  one,  the  worst 
lot  I  ever  had  in  some  twenty  cures.' 

*And  where  might  that  one  be  V 

*  On  the  confines  of  two  shires.  When  I  went 
into  residence,  the  first  man  I  called  on,  either  to 
show  that  he  did  not  want  parsons  or  to  prove  that 
he  was  no  hypocrite — or  perhaps  with  both  motives 
— opened  conversation  by  telling  the  pastor  that  he 
— the  parishioner — had  eaten  twenty  Christmas 
dinners  in  gaol,  and  he  did  not  know  that  he  should 
not  eat  another  there  that  year.  This  was  said  in 
the  month  of  October,  so  that  he  had  plenty  of  time 
to  make  up  his  mind  as  to  his  mode  of  keeping 
Christmas.  This  worthy  had  a  brother,  too,  wh(?, 
though  he  had  never  been  in  gaol,  had  never  done  a 
day's  work.  Once,  in  the  pressure  of  harvest,  a 
farmer  had  the  audacity  to  insult  him  hy  an  oflfer 
of  work  at  high  wage.  The  non-worker  calmly  re- 
buked his  officiousness,  saying  that  when  he  wanted 
work  he  wouFd  ask  for  it.  The  folk  here  are  not 
up  to  that  mark,  but  they  are  not  very  promising. 
What  can  one  expect  when  their  wages  are  eight 
shillings  a  week  ?' 

*  Oh,  my  friend,'  said  the  prior  incumbent,  '  they 
are  cunning  fellows.  You  must  not  take  all  they 
say  for  gospel ;  or  rather,  I  should  say,  they  may 
tell  you  the  truth,  bub  they  will  not  tell  you,  till  you 
lind  it  out,  the  whole  truth.     I  can  tell  you  there 
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are  not  many  cottages  into  which  £1  a  week  does  not 
find  its  way,  and  some  few  take  £1  10s.  or  even  £2.' 
'Indeed!' 

*  Yes,  Tliey  pack  very  close  together,  to  be  sure  ; 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  voluntary  overcrowding, 
which  they  make  up  for  by  overdoses  of  drink  ;  but 
straw- pi  ait  also  and  pillow-lace  do  a  good  deal  for 
them.  They  are  thirsty  souls  hereabout,  and  do 
not  deny  themselves/ 

'  That,'  said  the  new-comer,  *  I  was  soon  made 
aware  of,  for  they  began  at  once  by  serenading  me 
on  their  way  home  from  the  public-house  every 
night  at  twelve  o'clock.' 

*  You  will  know  them  still  better  after  a  while,' 
said  his  friend.  '  But,  I  say,  listen  to  this,'  he  cried, 
holding  open  a  book  that  he  had  taken  from  the 
table,  and  had  been  dipping  into  while  they  con- 
versed ;  *  listen,  I  say,  to  this.  It  is  the  best  thing 
I  ever  read  in  my  life.  Where  on  earth  did  you  get 
it  ?  For  the  sake  of  the  contrast,  we  will  have  our 
wicked  fathers  first,  and  then  our  noble  selves — for 
there  is  the  cream  of  the  thing.' 

Mr.  Petti  tor  reads, 

*  "  In  the  days  of  our  fathers  :  on  Sundays  dreary, 
formal  prayers  by  the  parson  and  the  clerk; 
hymns  sung  to  a  barrel-organ,  chiefly  through  the 
nose  ;  a  sermon  drawled  from  a  printed  book  " — that 
I  doubt — "  to  high-backed,  empty  pews.  Such  was 
the  service.  For  recreation  there  were  stiiF,  full- 
dress  dinners,  which  went  the  round  of  the  squires 
and  the  rector;    the  talk,  such  as  there  was^  not 
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being  quite  in  keeping  with  new  curates'  tastes  and 
habits." ' 

'That  is  not  so  bad/ remarked  the  hearer.  'A 
little  "  stagey  "  perhaps  ;  rather  too  much  rhetorical 
exaggeration  and  too  little  inte]lectual  seriousness, 
if  it  is  meant  for  more  than  a  caricature  of  the  doings 
of  our  fathers.' 

'  Well,  never  mind  now.  Hold  your  tongue,  and 
listen  to  this :  "  The  change  !  The  new  rector  is  a 
young  man  of  modest  life  and  manners  " — think  of 
that ! — "  no  mamstrate  " — think  of  that,  too  ! — 
"  sparing  for  himself,  but  lavish  for  churches,  and 
schools,  and  services,  and  other  work" — lavish,  mind. 
Doesn't  that  make  you  blush  ?— "  with  a  good  taste 
and  wide  intellect  to  guide  him " — mark  that ! 
Twenty-three  thousand  clergymen  with  wide  in- 
tellects! What  a  happy  country  to  hold  them  all  !* 
But  what  is  to  become  of  you  and  me  ?  Now  for 
the  Church  ;  you  will  not  know  it :  ''  High-backed 
pews  changed  for  simple  benches."  ' 

*  That's  all  right,'  observed  the  listener. 

'  And  the  new  schools  are  all  right,'  returned  the 
reader.  *  But  the  labourers'  club,  with  its  secretar}'', 
manager,  banker,  and  shareholder — who  brews  the 
beer,  buys  the  coffee,  supplies  the  milk  cost  free, 
goes  to  market  for  the  hacca,  joll}^  fellow !  and  gets 
up  cricket  matches  in  summer  and  bagatelle  games 
in  winter;  while  his  young  wife — for  he  has  that 
luxury — superintends  the  library  and  the  news- 
papers.    Is  that  all  bagatelle  V 

*Very  good,  where  practicable;    but    rather  too 
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patriarchal  for  the  nineteenth  century/  put  in  the 
critic. 

'Yes;  and  the  rector  from  time  to  time  reads  a 
lecture  on  his  travels ! — mind  that,  on  his  travels  ! 
on  his  travels ! — mind  that,  you  paltry  stay-at- 
home  fellows,  who  can't  pay  your  fare  to  Rome  and 
Egypt!  This  young  rector,  I  say — for  though  he  is 
a  rector  he  is  young,  you  will  observe — reads  a 
lecture  on  his  travels  and  researches,  for  he  has  a 
wide  intellect,  as  well  as  youth,  and  the  rectory,  and 
the  long  purse, — happy  fellow  ! — and  the  curate — 
for  he  has  a  curate,  with  all  other  good  things — the 
curate  trains  the  glee  choir — a  musical  curate. 
Whence  come  the  funds  ?  I  read.  Well,  that  is  a 
practical  and  most  interesting  question — whence 
come  the  funds  ?     That  is  coming  to  the  point.' 

'  "  Rem  acu  tetigit,'' '  quotes  the  listener. 

*  H'm !'  proceeds  the  reader,  contemptuous  of 
Latin  out  of  place.  '  Whence  come  the  funds  ?  is 
plain  English.  Well,  listen  now :  "  Each  member 
pays  his  mite  " — that  is  rather  indefinite — "  and  the 
farmers  help."  ' 

*  That  is  not  very  definite  either.' 

'But  whence  comes  the  hulk  of  all  this  capital 
expended  ?  I  read  again  with  great  interest,  for 
that  is  the  practical  point.  Now  fur  the  answer ; 
attend  with  all  your  ears  as  I  read.  My  record 
answers  not — "  it  is  a  mystery  !"  That  is  true  ;  it  is  a 
mystery  !  yes,  it  is  a  mystery  !  Alas  !  that  it  is  a 
mystery  !  what  a  pity !  What  would  you  and  I  do 
to   learn  the  secret  of  it  ?      But   here   is   another 
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"mystery"  the  change  in  the  farm  labourer.  His  wage 
is  doubled,  his  children  are  put  to  a  good  school. 
Much  of  the  farm  work  is  now  carried  on  by 
machinery,  steam  force,  and  scientific  method,  but 
labour  is  not  on  this  account  in  less  demand.' 

'There  is  a  good  deal  of  ''mystery"  about  these 
things,  as  yet,'  said  Martel,  oracularly  ;  *  but  I  think 
that  mystery  can  be  cleared  up  when  our  friend 
the  labourer  has  learnt  political  and  other  economy, 
and  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand.' 

'But  the  crowning  glory  of  the  whole  passage,' 
returned  Pettifor,  impatiently,  '  is  this :  such  a 
change  is  common,  is  rather  the  rule  than  the 
exce'ption.' 

'I  should  not  quite  say  that,'  observed  the  other, 
sententiously ;  '  but  I  should  say  such  a  change  is 
not  uncommon  where  the  secret  of  funds  has  been 
found  out.' 

'  Ay,  where,  yes.  But  for  its  being  common,  the 
"  rule!"  and  not  the  "  exception!"  '  repeated  Pettifor. 
*  What  do  you  say  to  that  V 

*0h  !  I  should  say,  what  knowledge  of  the  world  ! 
what  insight  into  life  !  what  a  fine  interpretation  of 
facts  !  Man's  nature  is  no  longer  corrupt ;  all  is  as 
it  should  be,  or  soon  will  be  so.  How  delightful ! 
how  practical !  how  true  !' 

*  Now,  my  friend,'  cried  the  guest,  rising,  '  I  will  go 
home  and  dream  of  those  common  parochiaJ  paradises.' 

'So  will  I  dream,'  said  the  host,  '  if  the  lads  from 
the  public  will  let  me,  of  the  'parson  with  the  long 
purse.^ 
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CHAPTER  X. 

'Poor laws  are  the  inevitable  accompaniment ofan  extensive 
commerce  and  a  manufacturing  system.  .  .  .  The  poor  rates 
are  the  consideration  paid  by,  or  on  behalf  of,  capitalists,  for 
having  labour  at  demand.  It  is  the  price  and  nothing  else. 
The  hardship  consists  in  the  agricultural  interest  having  to 
pay  an  undue  proportion  of  the  rates.' — S.  T.  Coleridge. 

Some  months  have  elapsed  since  the  visit  of  Mr. 
Pettifor  which  has  just  been  recorded.  There  is  a 
gang  of  thirty  or  more  miscalled  labourers  in  the 
village  street,  hand  in  pocket  and  pipe  in  mouth. 
The  men  are  not  gaunt  and  wolf-like,  but  round  and 
red  and  fat  as  bulls  and  bears  on  'Change.  The  pipe 
is  taken  out  of  its  mouth  that  the  parson,  who  was 
passing,  and  whom  they  have  obstructed  in  his  way, 
may  be  accosted  with  : 

'  Whatdo  yerthiiik,sir,of  us  men  beingout  o'workf 
'  I  don't  know  what  to  think  of  it.     What  do  you 
think  ?'  is  the  parson's  reply. 

'  What  do  you  think  of  eight  shilling  a  week  when 
we  are  in  work,  to  kepp  house  an'  family  on  ?'  asked 
a  neW  speaker,  sinking  many  etceteras  that  might . 
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come  from  his  garden  ground  or  the  straw- platting 
of  his  wife  and  daughters,  not  to  speak  of  the  sons 
at  home  who  might  be  earning  full  wages. 

*  You  know  that  my  Master  said,  "  Who  made  me  a 
ruler  and  divider  over  you  ?"     So  say  I,  my  friend.' 

*  But  do  you,  as  a  clergyman,  think  that  enough 
for  a  man  and  his  family  to  live  on  V 

'  Why/  said  Martel,  who  was  the  clergyman  in- 
terrogated, '  I  think  that  short  wages  and  out-of- 
work  are  complaints  that  always  settle  in  the  same 
spot ;  and  I  can  tell  you  '•  the  reason  why."  They 
come  from  the  same  cause.' 

*  But  do  you  think  it  right,  sir  V 

'  I  have  said  it  is  not  for  me  to  decide  such 
matters,  and  divide  profits  between  you  and  your 
employer.  I  can't  do  that.  But  this  I  can  do  ;  I 
can  put  you  into  a  sure  way  of  raising  your  wages.' 

*  Can  you,  sir  ?'  cried  another;  'then  you'll  be  the 
best  benefactor  and  friend  the  poor  ever  had  in  this 
place.' 

'Don't  speak  in  too  great  a  hurry,  my  friend.  If 
you  would  take  me  for  your  doctor,  I  could  cure 
your  complaint ;  and  no  mistake ' 

*  Then  you  will,  sir,'  interrupted  another. 

*  I  am  not  sure  you  will  take  my  advicu.' 
'  Won't  we  just  ?  only  tell  us,  and  try.' 

*  I  doubt  if  you  will  swallow  the  dose.  You  won't 
thank  me  for  my  prescription.  Good  advice  is 
seldom  taken, — though  it  is  often  given, — gratis.* 

*  Eh  !  but  you'll  tell  us  the  trick  to  raise  wages 
— if  you  know  it ;  and  see  whether  we  won't  do  it.' 
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'  I  don't  think  I  shall  see  you  do  it ;  and  I  do 
think  you'll  be  angry  with  me  ;  so  I  had  better  keep 
my  tongue  between  my  teeth.' 

*  Are  you  sure  you  know  how  to  raise  wages  V 

*  Quite  sure.' 

'  Then,  you'll  tell  us  ;  and  we'll  thank  you  heartily.' 

*  I  am  not  sure  of  that.' 

*  Just  you  try.     Do  you  know  V 
'  I  do.' 

'  Then,  out  wi'  it.' 

'  Better  not.' 

'  Yo'  tell  us  ;  we  mean  to  ha'  it ;  come  on.' 

'  Well,  if  you  will,  you  will.' 

'  We  will  ha'  it ;  yer  mu't  tell  us.* 

*  If  I  must,  I  must ;  but  you  won't  thank  me.' 
'  Yer  go  on.' 

'Here  it  is  then:  I'll  begin  with  the  cause,  and 
then  we'll  come  to  the  cure.  Why  are  you  out  of 
work  ?  and  Why — are  wages  so  low  V 

'  'Cause  farmers  won't  give  us  no  more.' 

'  Why  won't  the  farmers  ?' 

'  'Cause  their  'earts  is  -as  'ard  as  them  there  flints/ 
growled  the  responder,  kicking  viciously  the  stones 
under  his  feet. 

'  Well,  now,  tell  me  this  :  When  are  eggs  cheap  ? 
and  when  is  butter  cheap  V 

'  Whoy,  when  there's  plenty  on  'em,  to  be 
sure.' 

'  And  when  they  are  scarce,  how  is  it  ?' 

'  Whoy,  then  they're  dear,  I  s'ppose.' 

*  That  is  it.     Well,  labour  is  just  like  eggs  and 
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butter.  When  labourers  are  few,  then  labour  is  dear  5 
that  means  wages  are  high.  When  labourers  are  too 
many  for  the  ground,  then  labour  is  cheap;  that  is, 
wages  are  low.' 

'  I  don't  see  that,'  said  one,  sulkily. 

*  Tell  me,  then,  when  are  wages  highest  V 

'  Whoy,  in  har'est,  in  course.' 

'  And  when  are  they  lowest  ?' 

'  Whoy,  in  winter  :  ax  them  cold-'earted  farmers.' 

'  That  is  it  again.  In  harvest  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  work  to  be  done,  and  the  labourers  are  few  for  it. 
Labour  is  scarce,  and  up  goes  the  price  of  it.'  In 
winter  weather,  in  wet  and  frost  and  snow, 
little  work  can  be  done ;  there  are  more  labourers 
than  are  wanted,  and  down  goes  the  price  of  labour. 
After  a  bad  harvest,  what  happens  ?  Up  goes  the 
price  of  your  bread;  after  a  good  harvest,  down*it 
goes  again.' 

'  I  don't  know  what  you're  a-driving  at,'  broke  in 
some  impatient  spirit.  '  What  we  want  to  know  is 
how  to  raise  wages ;  an'  yer  said  yer'd  tell  us.' 

'  I'm  coming  to  that  now.  There  was  a  time — 
long  ago — I  have  been  told,  when  the  people  of  the 
parish  were  over-fond  of  the  public-house.  The  late 
Marquess  of  Deira  said,  "  I'll  drive  them  out  of  the 
public-house."  He  was  a  very  good  and  wise  man. 
"  I'll  drive  them  out  of  the  public-house,"  said  he — 
"by  building  them  comfortable  homes."  Since  then 
the  whole  rent-roll  of  this  estate  has  been  spent  in  the 
rebuilding  of  cottages;  and  better  cottages  cannot 
be.     But  what  has  happened  ?     Why,  each  of  these 
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cottages — built  for  one  family  and  let  only  to  one 
family — has  in  it  two  at  least ;  and  so  there  are  more 
men  in  the  parish  than  the  land  requires;  the 
labour  market  is  over-stocked,  and  labour  is  dirt- 
cheap.  The  cause,  you  see,  is — that  men  stand  too 
thick  upon  the  ground.  Then  what  is  the  cure?  Why^ 
thin  them.  All  you  here  are  fathers  of  families  (or 
perhaps  I  should  not  have  ventured  to  give  you  so 
plainly  this  advice) — you  have  grown-up  sons  at 
home ;  send  them  out  to  some  place  where  men  are 
wanted ;  and  they  will  get  better  wages,  and  you 
that  stay  at  home  will  get  better  wages  too.  Your 
cottages  will  be  more  decent — as  the  Marquess  meant 
them  to  be  ;  labour  will  be  scarcer ;  the  farmer  will 
come  to  you  to  ask  you  to  work ;  and  you  will  set  the 
price,  as  you  do  in  harvest,  instead  of  going  to  him 
to  ask  for  work ;  when  he  must  set  the  price,' 

*  There  are  none  too  many  men  for  the  land,  if  the 
farmers  will  work  it  properly,"  bawled  one  angrily. 

'  Aye,  aye ;  but  the  farmers  must  be  the  judges  of 
that ;  it  is  no  fair  play  to  ride  another  man's  horse 
with  your  spurs.' 

'  The  farmers  ought  to  give  men  wages  they  can 
live  upon.' 

*  Well,  I  am  not  here  to  speak  for  the  farmers ; 
they  can  take  care  of  themselves.' 

'  That  they  can,  an'  do — uncommon  !' 

*  Small  blame  to  them,  say  I.  You  "see,  my 
friends,  no  man  has  capital  but  he  who  has  denied 
himself,  and  saved  money,  or  he  whose  friends  or 
forebears  have  done  that  for  him.  A  man,  in  order  to 
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take  a  farm,  must  have  got  together  money  to  do  it : 
that  money  he  does  not  mean  to  lose  or  give  away. 
So,  when  he  makes  his  bargain  for  rent,  he  calculates 
how  much  he  can  afford  to  pay  for  the  use  of  the 
land,  for  labour  and  manures,  horses,  implements, 
and  so  forth.  If  he  spends  more  he  will  be  a 
loser.  Suppose,  then,  he  calculates  to  pay  twelve 
labourers  at  nine  shillings  a  week,  and  so  employs 
twelve  at  that  rate.  Suppose  you  go  to  him  and 
say,  "We  must  have  twelve  shillings  a  week,"  and 
he  says,  "  Very  well,  but  my  purse  won't  stretch  to 
my  wish  ;  I  have  only  a  certain  sum  that  I  can  Jay 
out  in  labour ;  if  each  of  my  men  must  have  twelve 
shillings  a  week,  then  I  must  have  nine  men  instead 
of  twelve ;  and  so  I  shall  spend  the  same  sum  in 
labour  as  before,  but  three  of  my  twelve  men  I  can 
employ  no  longer."  Now,  what  becomes  of  these 
three  men  ?  They  cannot  get  work  in  the  neigh- 
bouring villages;  all  places  hereabout  are  alike 
over-manned.  Is  the  farmer  to  keep  them  idle  on 
the  rates  ?  Of  course  he  cannot.  AVhat  then  ?  They 
must  go  where  men  are  scarce,  or  the  whole  num- 
ber must  take  lower  wages  again.' 

Here  one  of  the  listeners  interrupted  to  say  hotly  : 

'  I  think  the  agricultural  labourer  is  the  most 
down-trodden  slave  on  the  face  of  the  earth.' 

'  I  cannot  see  that,  John.  So  long  as  he  is  free  to 
take  his  labour  to  any  market  he  will,  like  other 
folk  of  every  degree,  he  is  no  slave  in  my  eyes. 
Why,  there  is  yourself!  you  are  no  more  a  labourer's 
son  than  I  am,  and  yet  you  have  chosen  to  bo  an 

VOL.  HI.  43 
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agricultural   labourer;   that  is  not  slavery  in  any 
common  sense.' 

This  was  a  hard  hit  of  the  parson's,  for  the  man's 
father  was  a  handsome  colour-sergeant,  who  had 
run  away  with  and  married  his  colonel's  daughter  ; 
but  he  had  been  uathrifty,  and  had  left  his  family 
uneducated  and  penniless,  to  turn  their  hands  ta 
what  they  could. 

Martel  proceeded  to  say  that  half  the  landed  and 
moneyed  families  were  labouring  families  a  hundred 
years  ago,  and  a  good  many  of  those  that  are  labour- 
ing families  now  were  landed  families  then.  There 
is  in  England  no  such  great  barriers  between  the 
labouring  and  the  upper  classes.  The  ups  and 
downs  of  life  give  their  turn  of  sunshine  to  each  in 
the  long-run.  Burke's  '  Vicissitudes  of  Families  ^ 
gives  records  of  the  abasement  of  many  old  families, 
and  Walford's  '  County  Families  '  records  the  exalta- 
tion of  many  new  ones. 

'  However,  to  go  back  to  what  we  were  about/ 
said  the  parson,  who  was  getting  sadly  out  of  the 
latitude  of  his  hearers,  '  the  long  and  short  of  the 
matter  is  that  you  men  stand  too  thick  on  the 
ground.  When  I  was  at  school  the  old  lady  of  the 
house  used  to  tell  us  that  "when  she  saw  a  large 
family  she  knew  the  soup  ran  thin."  The  soup  runs 
thin  with  you ;  the  families  of  the  village  are  too 
large  for  its  acres.  You  know  that  thinning  out 
turnips,  when  they  come  up  thick,  makes  those  that 

are  left  grow  larger ' 

'  I  think  you  want  us  all  out  of  the  parish,  sir,' 
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broke  out  the  chief  speaker  on  behalf  of  the  rest, 
who  were  getting  more  and  more  angry  at  every 
word. 

'  Nay,  nay  ;  far  from  it.  I  am  a  sociable  man.  I 
like  your  company  very  much  :  only,  when  you  are 
in  trouble,  and  will  keep  telling  it  to  me,  whether  I 
will  or  no,  day  after  day,  if  I  see  tlie  remedy,  as  I 
am  sure  I  do,  I  must  honestly  tell  it  you.' 

*I  think,  sir,  a  man  has  a  right  to  live  where  he 
was  born.' 

'  I  don't  question  his  right,  but  he  may  pay  too 
dear  for  the  exercise  of  it.  I  reckon  each  of  you 
to  pay  about  five  shillings  a  week  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  that  right,  and  that  seems  to  me  to  be  pay- 
ing too  dear  for  your  whistle.  I  had  that  right  as 
well  as  you ;  but  I  could  not  afford  to  enjoy  my 
right.  I  do  not  offer  you  the  eating  of  a  pudding 
that  I  have  not  proved.  I  am  not  within  hundreds 
of  miles  of  the  place  where  I  was  born  ;  and,  mind 
you,  there  are  very  few  well-to-do  people  who  can 
afford  to  live  where  they  were  born,  tJioiigh  this  is  a 
land  of  liberty.' 

'  The  Bible  tells  me,  sir,  that  God  made  the  earth 
for  men ;  they  have  a  right  to  it.  Air  and  earth 
and  water  are  the  natural  rights  of  men,  I  say ;  and 
you  can't  say  they  are  not.' 

'  But  I  say  we  cannot  all  have  the  same  bit  of 
land ;  "  natural  liberty  is  the  right  of  common  upon 
a  waste ;  civil  liberty  is  the  safe,  exclusive,  un- 
molested enjoyment  of  a  cultivated  enclosure,"  as  I 
was  taught  at  college.' 

43—2 
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'But  who  cultivated  the  enclosure,  tell  me  that? 
Was  not  it  the  labourer  who  cultivated  all  England, 
from  one  end  to  the  other  V 

'  Well,  no  ;  I  thinly  not.' 

*  Think  not !  not  the  labourer  !" 

'No!  what  you  call  "labour,"  and  capital,  and 
science  too*ether  ;  no  one  of  them  could  do  without 
the  others  ;  "  the  head,  the  hands,  and  the  belly." 
If  the  Romans  had  not  brought  capital  and  skill 
into  England  the  ancient  inhabitants  would  never 
of  themselves  have  made  it  a  cultivated  and  civilised 
country.  Men  can  no  more  invent  civilisation  than 
they  can  invent  Christianity.  No  country  has  ever 
been  civilised  from  within ;  neither  America,  nor 
Australia,  nor  New  Zealand,  nor  France,  nor 
Germany,  nor  Rome,  nor  Greece,  nor  Israel,  nor 
Egypt,  as  I  believe,  though  we  can  trace  civilisation 
back  no  farther.  But  for  some  thousands  of  years 
we  can  see  plainly  that  all  civilization  has  come  to 
countries  through  colonists  who  have  brought  to 
them  from  without  capital  and  science  and  skill,  to 
instruct  and  direct  and  employ  the  energies  of  the 
native  populations.  Now  we  are  civilised  and 
crowded  and  are  in  the  way  of  being  choked  up  by 
our  rapidly  increasing  numbers,  and  the  way  to 
exercise  our  liberty  and  rights  is  by  fresh  colonisa- 
tion. There  is  really  no  hardship  in  it.  As  an 
American  remarked  to  Dean  Alford,  "  We  are  all 
too  civilised  by  half;  we  want  some  good  honest 
barbarism  "  (what  you  and  I  would  call  a  bit  of 
nature)  "  put  into  us,  and  we  should  get  along  a  vast 
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deal  better.  We  Eno^lishmen  don't  want  to  be 
turned  into  Datehmen,  and  live  in  artificial  gardens 
fifty  yards  square,  to  make  us  happy  and  healthy ; 
we  must  have  a  free  range  such  as  there  is  in 
Australia  and  New  Zealand,  in  America  and  Africa. 
'  My  friends,  I  read  my  Bible,  and  there  I  find  it 
written  that  when  "  God  formed  the  earth  "  He 
"  formed  it  to  be  inhabited  " — all  of  it ;  and  when 
men  increase  and  multiply  they  are  to  replenish  it 
in  all  its  habitable  parts  and  to  subdue  its  wildness. 
And  I  take  the  following  out  of  that  command  to 
be  about  the  finest  work  there  is.  But  how  is  the  com- 
mand ever  to  be  obeyed  if  every  man  is  to  "  live 
where  he  was  born  T  I  know  the  gospel  of  discon- 
tent is  in  fashion  just  now,  but  I  don't  intend  to 
preach  it.  No  man  need  be  an  English  agricultural 
labourer  unless  he  chooses,  though,  mind  you,  there 
are  worse  and  less  honourable  lives  than  his.  If  he 
does  not  like  the  colonies  the  towns  want  him,  the 
army  wants  him,  the  navy  wants  him ;  "  gentle- 
man's service  "  is  open  to  him,  where  he  ma}^  live  on 
the  fat  of  the  land,  not  overwork  himself,  and  save 
money.' 

'  There  don't  ought  to  be  no  gentlemen  at  all.' 
'  Oh,  my  friend,  why  very  many  of  the  poor  are, 
as  I  have  said,  men  who  have  fallen  from  the  gentry, 
and  half  the  gentry  are  the  grandsons  or  great- 
grandsons  or  great-great-grandsons  of  the  labouring 
poor.  The  poverty  or  the  gentility  of  a  family  de- 
pends upon  the  conduct  of  those  who  have  gone 
before.     The  sins  of  the  fathers  are  visited  upon  the 
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children  all  the  world  over ;  we  can't  alter  that ; 
and  if  a  man  can  make  money,  and  keep  it — which 
is  far  harder — then  his  children  have  the  enjoy- 
ment of  it,  and  become  what  are  called  gentlefolk, 
that  is,  they  have  means  and  opportunities  of 
leisure  which  they  may  use  or  abuse,  and  rise  or 
fall  accordingly.  But  the  man  who  first  makes,  and 
then  saves,  the  money,  is  the  self-denying  man,  the 
best  man  of  the  bunch.  He  sows  that  his  children 
may  reap.  Well :  there  is  another  thing  we  cannot 
alter  :  when  men  are  too  many,  good  things  will  be 
scarce.  That  scarcity  is  the  finger  of  Providence  held 
up,  making  the  sign  to  them  to  disperse  and  scatter 
and  replenish  the  earth  and  themselves  too.  And  so 
all  things  work  together  for  good  (don't  you  see  ?), 
for  those  that  love  God,  and  heed  Him  when  He 
speaks.' 

*  Why  don't  you  take  a  dose  o'  your  own  medicine, 
doctor  ?' 

'  Whoy  don't  you  emigrate  youself,  parson  V 
'That  is  just  what  I  wanted  to  do,  when  I  was 
young  and  free ;  but  those  to  whom  I  owed  love  and 
obedience  wanted  me  at  home;  and  so  Providence 
forbad  me  to  go.  And  now,  as  a  clergyman,  I  am 
bound  hand  and  foot  by  English  law.' 

*  You  are  well  paid  for  it.' 

'  Well  enough,  perhaps.  Shall  I  tell  you  what  my 
wages  has  been  ?  For  twenty  years,  £30  a  year  has 
been  my  hire  as  a  labourer.' 

'  Thirty  pound  a  year  !  Don't  you  come  that  over 
us,  parson  !     We  know  what  you  get.' 
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'  I  tell  you  I  have  been  twenty  years  a  clergyman. 
Before  I  could  be  made  one  I  was  made  to  spend 
£1,800  on  my  education— nearly  all  the  money  I 
had.  All  that  capital  is  sunk  and  gone.  And  what 
did  I  get  ?  Seventy  pounds  a  year,  as  the  common 
interest  on  the  £1,800;  and  £30  a  year  for  my 
work  ;  in  all,  £100  a  year.' 

'But  you  have  a  good  livin'  now,  that's  worth 
twice  a  hundred.' 

*  My  living  is  worth  £170  a  year  and  a  house, 
and  I  can  tell  you  that  when  I  have  paid  the  charges 
which  the  law  has  in  one  way  or  other  put  upon  me  ; 
I  shall  not  have  left  to  live  on  £10  clear  money  this 
year.' 

'  Wall,  yer  don't  buy  yer  summons,  parson ;  that 
saves  summat,'  said  one. 

*  Them  as  does,  don't  give  much  for  un,'  'Baid 
another. 

'  They  didn't  ought,'  cried  a  third. 

'  Ten  pounds  a  year,'  repeated  the  parson.  '  What 
do  you  think  of  that  ?  It  is,  as  I  told  you,  with  us 
all  W^e  labourers,  clergy  and  the  rest,  are  called 
to  emigrate — to  colonise.  We  are  too  many  for  the 
demand ;  the  market  is  overstocked.  They  don't 
want  the  half  of  us  here.  "  When  they  persecute 
you  in  one  place,  flee  ye  to  another."  If  to  force 
debt  upon  me  by  law  be  not  persecution,  what  is  ?  I 
say  to  my  friends  of  the  clergy  what  I  have  said  to 
you ;  we  are  too  thick  on  the  ground ;  we  want 
thinning.  That  will  be  done  presently  ;  misery  wiU 
do  it ;  it  will  force  on  emigration  in  the  end.' 
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*  It's  them  bishops  as  gets  all  the  money,'  cried  one. 
*  Do  you  mean  to  say  they  ought  to  have  palaces 
found  them  and  thousands  a  year  to  keep  'em  ?  Da 
you  mean  to  tell  me  that  V 

'  I  don't  mean  to  say  anything  about  it.  They  can 
take  care  of  themselves.  But  this  I'll  say,  that  it  i& 
not  wise  of  them  to  give  out  that  we  who  live  in 
country  parishes  '*  vegetate."  ' 

'  Yegertate !  eh  !     What's  that  ?' 

*  I  don't  exactly  know  what  they  mean  by  the 
word  ;  perhaps  that  your  head  and  mine  are  turnips.* 

*  I  don't  know  much  about  that,'  said  the  ques- 
tioner, scratching  his  head ;  '  but  I  do  know  that 
bishops  get  a  deal  too  much  money.' 

*  I,'  said  a  local  preacher  who  had  just  come  up,  '  I 
am  reading  the  Life  of  Robert  Hall,  the  Baptist 
minister.  They  wanted  to  turn  his  coat  and  make 
him  a  Church -clergyman,  and  perhaps  a  bishop.  And 
what  did  he  tell  them  1  Why,  that  "  if  the  Church 
of  England  were  in  everything  else  what  it  should 
be ;  the  bishops  alone  would  make  him  a  dissenter. 
He  could  scarcely  conceive  a  greater  abuse ;  they 
take  away  the  rights  of  the  pastors  and  the  people.'* 
That's  what  Robert  Hall  says ;  those  are  the  very 
words  he  wrote  ;  I  read  them  last  night.' 

*  Ah,  my  friend,'  said  the  pastor,  there  are  bishops 
and  bishops.  Shall  I  tell  you  what  one  of  them  said 
t'other  day  V 

'  Oi  doan't  car'  what  any  on  them  says,'  shouted 
a  dissentient ; '  they've  too  much  money ;  that's  what 
I  say  ;  an'  I  stick  to't.' 
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'  Never  mind,  listen  a  minute  to  what  he  said  to 
his  brother  bishops  at  a  meeting :  "  We  are  asking 
men,"  said  he,  "  who  are  spending  J300  a  year  to  be 
content  to  spend  only  £150.  We  should  practise 
what  we  preach;  and  go  on  half-pay,  and  take 
£2,500  instead  of  £5,000."  ' 

'£2,500  is  ten  times  too  much/  roared  the 
labourer.' 

' "  Then,  instead  of  twenty-six  bishops ;  we  might 
have  fifty-two — one  for  every  county."  ' 

*  We  doan't  wornt  no  more ;  we've  too  rQany,"* 
shouted  the  agrarian  recusant. 

'  "  Then,  in  place  of  bishops  complaining  of  having 
too  many  things  to  do,  they  would  all  work  cheerily 
together,  and  every  one  would  be  pleased."  ' 

*  Hooray  !'  shouted  another  voice.  '  Them's  the 
bishops  for  me.'  • 

'  How  many  ha'  yer  got  on  'em?'  cried  another. 
'  I'll  tak'  the  lot,'  shouted  a  third. 
*But  what  did  the  other  bishops  say  to  that  T 
asked  the  local  preacher,  curiously. 
Martel  laughed. 

*  Come :  tell  us  what  they  said,'  cried  several 
voices  together. 

'Why,  they  just  said  nothing,  and  buttoned  up 
their  pockets,  as  perhaps  you  and  I  should  do.  And 
now  I  must  wish  you  good-morning.  We  have  had 
a  long  debate.' 

'  Well,  sir,  thank  you  for  your  kindness  in  talking 
to  us ;  you've  said  ^your  say,  an'  we've  said  ourn 
You'll   excuse   our  freedom ;    an*  I  hope  we   part 
friends.' 
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'  Friends  !  to  be  sure  :  I  don't  know  that  we  differ 
very  much.' 

'  You  agree  with  us  that  God  made  all  men  equal.* 
'  In  His  favour — yes ;  in  outward  circumstances — 
no.  I  cannot  help  seeing  that  His  unsearchable 
wisdom  ordered  one  man  to  be  born  weakly,  another 
strong;  one  clever,  another  dull;  one  healthy, 
another  diseased ;  one  with  sound  limbs,  another  a 
cripple  ;  one  wise  and  prudent,  another  foolish  ;  one 
self-denying  and  thrifty,  another  of  self-indulgent 
and  wasteful  parents.  There  never  can  be  outward 
equality  between  people  born  with  unequal  gifts 
and  opportunities,  unequal  natural  aptitudes,  and  un- 
equal bodily  and  mental  powers.  So,  "there  are 
diversities  of  gifts,  but  the  same  spirit ;  differences 
of  administrations  and  operations,  but  the  same 
Lord."  The  same  Head  over  all ;  the  eye  cannot 
say  to  the  hand,  I  have  no  need  of  thee ;  and  those 
members  which  seem  most  feeble  are  most  necessary ; 
and  those  which  we  think  less  honourable  the 
greatest  honour.  Suppose  the  arrangements  of  an 
old  and  settled  and  preoccupied  country  do  not  suit 
us ;  why  then  we  can  go  forth  and  take  possession 
of  new  and  unbroken  lands.  You  subdue  them  and 
bring  them  into  cultivation ;  then  your  children  will 
not  be  labourers  for  others  but  for  themselves ;  and 
perhaps,  in  course  of  time,  employers  of  others. 
Whether  they  will  be  much  happier  I  cannot  tell; 
but  my  idea  of  equality  seems,  to  say — no.  And  so 
I  leave  you  this  to  think  over,  and  wish  you  a  very 
good-morning.' 
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As  we  shall  not  meet  our  rural  council  again,  it 
may  be  said  here  that  many  years  after  this  parley, 
and  long  after  Martel  had  shaken  the  dust  off  his 
feet  against  that  ill-omened  incumbency,  he  met  a 
gentleman  who  knew  the  place,  and  to  whom  he 
related  what  had  then  passed. 

'  Do  you  know  the  result  of  your  counsel  ?'  asked 
the  listener. 

'  Not  [ ;  I  soon  flitted,  and  have  never  heard  of 
my  friends  since.' 

'  Then  I  can  tell  you,'  said  the  other,  with  severity, 
*  that  in  consequence  of  your  advice  the  labourers 
emigrated  in  a  body,  and  left  the  land  desolate  and 
the  farmers  helpless.* 

'  Aye  !'  replied  our  friend.  '  But  that  would  not 
be  so  complimentary  as  to  come  of  my  advice,  to 
which,  though  worthy  of  some,  no  attention  was 
paid,  I  believe.  The  ladies'  freak  of  ceasing  to  cover 
their  heads  stopped  the  straw-plat  trade,  and  no 
doubt  starved  out  the  population,  and,  I  fancy, 
gave  to  many  of  themselves  neuralgia  as  their 
reward.' 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

'  Johnson's  remarks  on  society,  beyond  the  bills  of  mortality, 
are  generally  much  of  the  same  kind  with  those  of  honest 
Tom  Dawson,  the  English  footman,  in  Dr.  Moore's  Zeluco. 
Suppose  the  King  of  France  has  no  sons,  but  only  a 
daughter,  then  when  the  king  dies,  this  here  daughter, 
according  to  that  there  law,  cannot  be  made  queen  ;  but  the 
next  near  relative,  provided  he  is  a  man,  is  made  king,  which 
to  be  sure  is  very  unjust.  The  French  footguards  are 
dressed  in  blue,  and  all  the  marching  regiments  in  white, 
which  has  a  very  foolish  appearance  for  soldiers  ;  and  as  for 
blue  regimentals,  it  is  only  fit  for  the  blue  horse  or  the 
artillery.'— LoED  Macaulay's  JEssay. 

'  Johnson  had  neither  eye  nor  ear  :  for  nature  therefore  he 
cared— ras  he  knew — nothing.  His  knowledge  of  town  life 
was  minute  ;  but  that  was  imperfect,  as  not  being  con- 
trasted with  the  better  life  of  the  country.' — S.  T.  Coleridge 
—Table  Talk. 

Martel's  parish,  whatever  its  drawbacks  and  de- 
fects, was  prettily  situated,  nestling  in  a  hollow 
hillside  amid  woods,  and  watered  by  a  bright,  rapid 
stream.  It  lay  near  an  important  main  road, 
whereon  was  an  inn  much  frequented  by  commercial 
travellers,  Vho  used  to  stroll  after  dinner  to  smoke 
cigars  and  patronise  the  picturesque  features  of  the 
village. 
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'  Your  servant,  sir,'  said  one.     '  The  reverend  gent 
of  this  parish^  I  presume  V 

Our  reverend  friend  bowed  and  smiled. 

*  I  am  that  gent,  sir,'  said  he,  and  looked  at  the 
inquirer. 

He  was,  indeed,  a  very  striking  object.  His  new 
and  glossy  superfine  frock-coat  was  of  bright  pea- 
green  with  a  black  velvet  collar ;  his  waistcoat,  of 
crimson  cut  velvet  with  open  front,  displayed  a 
copious  water- fall  of  light-blue  satin,  wherein  glared 
and  glittered  a  grand  garnet-headed  pin;  his 
trousers  were  of  cinnamon  colour,  his  boots  drab 
with  patent-leather  toes ;  his  hat  was  new  and  shiny 
and  of  most  distinguished  shape.  The  wearer  of 
this  glorious  vesture  was  a  stout,  florid  man,  some- 
what over  middle-height,  rather  puffy  and  showing 
feed,  as  Martel  remarked  to  himself,  but  still  red- 
and- white  of  complexion,  with  a  hooked  nose  and 
sly  grey  eyes ;  black  hair  well  oiled  and  well  curled, 
and  voluminous  black  whiskers,  formed,  as  it  were,  a 
nimbus  to  this  gay  vision.  An  uncovered  hand  was 
soft  and  fat,  with  long  nails  not  over-clean,  the  other 
was  cased  in  dog-skin. 

As  he  stood  resting  the  one  hand  on  a  silk  um- 
brella, squeezed  into  the  fashionable  size  of  a  thin 
walkin2;-stick,  and  with  the  other  swinging  a  glove, 
the  whole  figure  and  style  struck  the  parson  as  thab 
of  a  very  pronounced,  but  not  unfavourable,  speci- 
men of  the  smarter  sort  of  commercial  Philistine. 
He  was,  in  truth, '  a  commercial  gent '  of  the  second 
order,  and  travelled  with  Manchester  patterns,  for 
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he  was  held  in  the  trade  to  have  a  fine  taste  for 
colour.  He  knew  his  value,  and  was  evidently  not 
a  shy  man. 

He  stretched  his  cinnamon  clad  legs  and  crossed 
his  arms  and  cocked  his  curly-brimmed  hat  on  one 
ear,  threw  back  his  gloss}^  head  and  shook  it,  and 
planted  himself  before  the  parson  as  though  barring 
his  passage  and  bent  on  conversation. 

*  O,  you  haare  the  reverend,  gent,  haare  you  V 

*  I  am  that  gent,'  repeated  Martel,  amused. 

'  Then  you  can  hinform  me,  sir,  about  this  locality. 
Hi  'ave  been  looking  hat  the  cottages  'ere,  hand  they 
happear  to  me  hextra  partic'lar  good  'ouses  for  the 
poor.' 

'I  should  rather  think  they  were,'  replied  the 
parson  quickly.  '  It  is  not  only  that  you  would  go 
far  to  better  them;  I  doubt  if  better  can  be,  for 
their  purpose.' 

*  Hi  'ave  nothing  to  say  against  the  'ouses,  but 
I  guess  they  are  very  'igh-rented.' 

'  On  the  contrary,  the  rent  does  not  nearly  pay 
ordinary  interest  on  the  cost  of  building.  The 
people  here  are  not— by  the  landlord — ''  hovelled 
together  each  sex  like  swine,"  as  the  manufacturers 
kindly  say  of  them,  and  might  more  truly  say  of 
their  own  operatives.' 

'  Well,  but  the  hindividuals  who  live  in  these 
'andsome  cottages,,  'ow  habout  their  wages  and  em- 
ployment, eh,  sir  ?  Hi  hobserved  ha  number  hof 
hindividuals  lounging  hon  the  road,  happarently 
hagricultural  labourers  hout  hof  hemployment.' 
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*  I  am  sorry  to  say  they  are  out  of  work,'  reluc- 
tantly confessed  the  catechised  parson. 

'  Hah  !  a  sad  benighted  lot  hare  the  hagricultural 
labourers,  poor  hignorant  creatures  !  Hi  pity  their 
degraded  condition  :  poor  hold  'Odge !' 

'  Ignorant  and  degraded,  are  they  ?  I  have  been 
told  so  before,  but  the  same  persons  who  tell  me  so 
tell  me  also  that  they  are  fit  for  the  franchise. 
Ignorant  and  degraded  I  Well,  to  be  sure,  they  are 
not  up  to  wife-kicking  or  rattening  and  other  heights 
of  town  civilisation.  lo^norant  and  degraded  !  That 
is  bad,  but  I  declare  I  never  perceived  it,  and  I  have 
lived  threefourths  of  my  life  among  them.  I  should 
think  they  are  some  good,  some  bad,  like  the  rest 
of  us.' 

'  Ah !  hof  course,  sir,  you  'ave  vegetated  in  the 
country  ;  you  think  so.  You  should  see  something  of 
the  life  of  the  towns ;  you  should,  indeed  now ; 
that's  what  sharpens  the  hintellect.' 

'  I  see  you  think  that  I  too  am  ignorant  and  de- 
graded ;  but  I  have  seen  town-life.  I  have  lived  a 
good  deal  in  London  and  in  a  large  manufacturing 
town.  I  have  before  now  had  charge  of  miles  of 
slums,  where  your  enterprising  capitalists  and  manu- 
facturers stow  away  their  operatives,  and  you  must 
pardon  me  if  I  say  that  I  have  never  seen  any  life 
so  unhealthy  and  so  unlovely,  so  unwholesome  to 
body,  soul,  and  spirit.' 

'Spirit!  sir,  what  spirit  can  a  man  'ave  who 
takes  ten  shillings  a  week  for  wages  ?  And  as  to 
body,  to  be  sure  'e  'as  the  fresh  hair  and  the  sun- 
shine, which  God  gave  'im,  and  not  man,  sir.' 
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'  True,  man  did  not  give  them,  but  man  can  take 
them  away,  as  man  has  done  in  the  great,  roaring, 
trading  towns  you  boast  of.  God  gave  pure  air  and 
sweet  water,  but  you  have  poisoned  both  in  the 
dark,  dirty,  dismal,  crowded,  narrow  lanes  and 
alleys  where  live  the  employed,  and  not  the  em- 
ployers, who  pour  the  smoke  of  their  factories  into 
the  common  air,  and  the  refuse  of  them  into  the 
common  river.  To  compare  what  I  have  seen  of 
the  two,  I  should  say  that  "  Hodge  "  is  as  much 
before  the  artisan  intellectually  as  he  seems  to  me 
to  be  morally  and  physically.' 

'  Well,  sir,  you  do  hamaze  me,  you  do  indeed.  Why, 
Hi  can't  hunderstand  a  word  Johnny  Raw  says.' 

'  Well,  do  you  know  I  have  heard  people  com- 
plain even  that  Cockney  talk,  and  Lancashire  town 
talk,  is  not  very  intelligible.  But  you  will,  may  be, 
say  the  fault  is  theirs.  However,  I  admit  that  the 
country  labourer  has  not  the  same  practice  in  talk. 
But  he  can  do  better  than  talk ;  he  can  do  a  hundred 
things  more  than  the  mechanic  can  do,  and  things 
that  are  much  harder  to  learn.' 

'What  can  'Odge  do  with  machinery  V  asked  the 
commercial  conclusively. 

'  A  good  deal  more  than  the  other  can.  Hodge, 
as  you  call  him,  can  manage  a  great  man}^  machines 
of  the  most  delicate  and  complicated  nature,  and 
made  by  the  Master  Maker — machines  of  flesh  and 
blood,  of  bone  and  sinew,  full  of  life  and  temper. 
Hodge  can  tend  and  manage  horses  and  cattle,  pigs, 
dogs,  fowls  of  every  sort :  he  knows  their  every 
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habit,  want,  and  ailment,  and  how  to  breed  them 
and  to  use  them.  Talk  of  your  skilled  mechanic  I 
Why,  every  farm  labourer  is  a  skilled  naturalist. 
Your  trumpery  town-made  machinery  he  would 
learn,  and  he  does  learn,  to  manage  in  a  month, 
— the  best  of  it.  How  long  would  James  from  the 
cotton-mill  be  learning  to  groom  and  ride  and 
manage  a  high-mettled  nag  in  tip-top  condition  ? 
and  how  long  would  he  keep  him  in  that  condition  ? 
Your  man  of  the  town  learns  to  work  mechanically 
one  machine,  or  one  part  of  a  machine,  and  to  talk 
a  great  deal  about  it,  and  what  else  does  he,  from 
year's  end  to  year's  end  ?  Beside  the  care  of  animals 
the  countryman  understands  all  changes  of  season 
and  weather,  and  the  variety  of  soils  and  plants. 
He  can  fence  and  drain,  and  what  not  ?  Why,  he  is 
as  handy  as  a  sailor  !  And  brought  into  whole- 
some contact  with  nature,  he  enjoys  the  sunshine, 
the  frost,  and  the  storm,  and  notes  each  different 
turn  of  the  seasons.' 

'  A-ah  !  ya-as,  Hi  dessay  ;  but  what  habout  'Odge 
*imself  ?'  is  look,  'is  voice,  'is  language,  'is  pronuncia- 
tion, 'is  manner  !  what  habout  them  ?  eh  ?' 

'  His  voice,  I  grant  you,  is  uncouth,  and  he  is  shy  ; 
and  to  strangers  he  makes  the  worst  of  himself;  but 
I  must  stand  up  for  his  language.' 

*  For  hold  'Odge's  language  !  Well,  that  is  a  rum 
go,  that  is  !'  And  the  man  of  many  colours  laughed 
long  and  loud. 

*  Yes,  I  stick  up  for  his  language,'  resumed  the 
parson ;    'it   is  ungrammatical,  to  be  sure,  and  is 
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sometimes  clipped  a  little,  but  it  is  pure  old  Saxon 
Bible  English,  and,  setting  out  of  the  question 
grammar — for  which,  between  ourselves,  I  don't 
care  much — I  stand  to  it  that  the  old  "  high  aristo- 
cracy "  at  one  end,  and  the  peasantry  at  the  other, 
are  the  two  classes  that  speak  the  pure  English ; 
the  former  grammatically  and  idiomatically,  the 
latter  idiomatically  alone.' 

'  Well,  sir,'  cried  the  traveller,  who  was  rather 
bothered  by  that  word  *  idiom ' — '  Well,  sir,  I 
should  'ave  thought  that  a  clergyman  would  'ave 
stood  hup  for  the  colleges  and  the  learned  profes- 
sions— has  they  hare  called.'  This  was  added  with  a 
grin  of  superiority. 

'  No,  I  can't  stand  up  for  them  on  that  ground. 
Academic  English,  with  its  "  long- tailed  "  words, 
in  "-osity"  and  "-ation,"  I  should  call  a  kind  of 
Brummagem  Latin.  It  is  windy  and  watery,  all 
froth  and  very  poor  stuff  compared  with  the  short, 
sweet  Saxon  of  the  nobleman  and  the  countryman. 
Hodge  is  a  Saxon  in  tongue,  and  in  mind  a  Hebrew  of 
the  Hebrews.  The  Bible  is  his  literature.  The  letter 
of  it  he  knows  as  well  as  graduates  know  Greek.' 

*  Hold  'Obnail  a  man  of  letters  !  Well,  that  beats 
cock-fighting !  Why,  he's  as  stupid  as  old  goose- 
berry !' 

'Slow,  if  you  like,  my  friend,  not  stupid;  his 
understanding  is  more,  though  his  power  of  expres- 
sion is  less,  exercised  than  that  of  the  artisan.  He 
works  more  alone;  his  public-house  is  not,  as  a 
parliament,  equal  to  the  artisan's  club.' 
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*  I  should  say  the  chawbacon  has  not  two  ideas,* 
Teplied  the  commercial.  '  I  can't  make  'im  hunder- 
stand  hanything.' 

'  Are  you  sure  that  is  his  fault  V  asked  his  anta- 
.gonist ;  adding, '  I  do  not  deny  his  impenetrability  to 
new  ideas.  He  has  a  fair  share  of  ideas  of  his  own, 
\>\it  a  new  one  bothers  him  ;  he  does  not  like  it ;  it 
is  a  novelty,  and  he  has  nothing  to  do  with  novelties, 
so  he  sets  his  face  against  it  pretty  hard.' 

'Hi  should  think  so  too;  look  at  'im  hin  'is  hante- 
deluvian  smock-frock !  What  a  dress  for  a 
Christian  !' 

*  There  is  not  much  the  matter  with  that  for 
•country  wear:  it's  a  workman-like  garment,  good 
for  all  weathers ;  old  fashioned,  indeed,  but  not  un- 
Christian-like ;  if  it  be,  as  some  tell  us,  the  original 
■chasuble.  I  would  sooner  see  it  than  black  frock-j 
coats  cut  to  no-man's  shape,  and  made  of  shoddy.' 

'  It  is  not  good  for  trade,  any  way,'  said  the 
traveller. 

'  No,  indeed ;  it  washes  and  wears  too  well.' 

'  Hall  I  know  is  that  Hi  can't  look  at  hold  Johnny 
E,aw  hin  'is  hold  smock-frock  without  laughing.' 

'The  French  peasant  sees  fit  to  wear  his  blue 
blouse ;  but  he  owns  land,  and  mostly  has  some 
money,  and  is  as  independent  as  you  are.  They 
may  laugh  that  win ;'  said  the  parson  ;  '  Johnny  can 
laugh  too.* 

'  Hi  dessay  :  a  reg'lar  he-haw  !' 

'  Don't  think  so  lightly  of  Johnny.  He  is  not 
at  home  among  strangers — is  a  little  sheepish,  in 
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fact ;  but  in  his  own  set  he  is  often  a  bit  of  wag^ 

and  has  a  wit  of  his  own.' 

'  Aye :  hof  'is  hown,  Hi'm  sure.' 

'  Yes,  of  his  own  ;  and  takes  onr  measures,  yours 

and  mine,  and  talks  us  over  quite  free  and  easy 

over  his  beer  at  the  public.     He  is  not  a  bad  mimic, 

in  the  broad  farcical  way,  and  will  make  pretty 

good  fun  of  us.' 

'  Oh,  fancy  hold  'Odge  making  fun  of  folk  !' 

'  Yes,  indeed,  young  Hodge  is  shy,  and  old  Hodge 

is  sly ;  but  they  both  have  a  turn  of  buffoonery. 

Not  that  their  manners  are  at  all  amiss ;  they  are- 

really  polite  to  those  they  know.' 

'  No  doubt    hold  'Odge,  slouching  halong,  hand 

touching  'is  'at,  his  a  servile  hobject  henough ;  hif 

you  call  that  politeness.' 

'  Don't  you  trust  to  that,  my  fine  fellow,  and  say 
anything  to  him  that  he  thinks  not  civil.  No  man 
will  resent  rudeness  more  fiercely  or  implacably 
than  the  good  fellow  you  call  Hodge.  There  is  a 
new  fashion  come  up  since  I  was  young,  of  calling 
men  fools,  and  refusing  to  fight  them  ;  but  Hodge  is 
old-fashioned,  and  that  won't  do  for  him.  He  is- 
easier  hurt  by  a  word  than  a  blow;  but  he  is 
handier  with  his  fists  than  with  his  tongue,  and 
he  thinks  it  just  as  Christian-like  to  wound  a  man 
with  the  one  as  with  the  other ;  so  old-fashioned  is 
Hodge.  For  my  part,  I  maintain  he  is  quite  a 
gentleman  ;  very  polite  and  obliging,  if  you  do  not 
provoke  or  insult  him ;  but  he  has  a  rough  side  to 
his  tongue,  and  a  hand  and  arm  like  a  sledge-ham- 
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mer ;  and,  mind  you,  a  very  quick  eye.  These 
slouching  lads  of  the  village,  all  dull  and  unobser- 
vant, as  you  take  them  to  be,  have  marked  you  well 
from  top  to  toe.  They  know  everything  you  have 
on,  and  can  tell  the  colour  and  cut  of  it,'  said  Martel, 
with  a  glance  that  brought  a  deeper  colour  into  the 
rosy  cheeks  of  the  man  of  flagrant  apparel.  But  he 
was  reassured  by  a  survey  of  the  well-worn,  rusty, 
blacks  and  greys  of  the  preacher,  who  went  on 
preaching  :  '  Aye,  sir,  though  they  have  not  culti- 
vated the  gift  of  the  gab  by  a  study  of  Demos- 
thenes, nor  learnt  to  be  sarcastic  from  Achilles,  they 
will  tell  over  their  pipes  and  pots  of  beer  what  you 
said  to  them,  and  how  you  said  it,  in  a  way  that 
would  make  yourself  laugh.  They  have  seen  us 
stand  talking  here,  and  though  they  have  not  heard 
a  word  we  have  uttered — (and  for  that  they  are 
rather  sorry) — I  make  no  doubt  but  that  some  one 
of  them,  for  the  entertainment  of  the  others,  will 
take  us  both  oflf — rig,  attitude,  and  all  the  rest  of 
it — and  get  up  an  imaginary  dialogue  at  the  public 
to-night,  in  a  way  that  for  all  our  natural  modesty 
would  amuse  us,  if  we  could  be  there.  Oh  !  the 
Johnny  Whop-straws,  as  you  call  them,  make  a 
good  deal  of  their  little  opportunities,  and  are  not 
at  all  so  soft  as  it  pleases  them  to  look.' 

The  parson's  candid  auditor  looked  rather  dis- 
gusted than  converted  by  this  panegyric  on  the 
virtues  of  'Odge. 

'  But,  sir,'  said  he,  *  you  don't  mean  to  compare 
skilled  artisans  with  these  chawbacons.' 
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^  Indeed,  I  do  not.  Look  at  their  broad  red  faces^ 
all  alike  as  full  moons !  Take  the  first  four-and- 
twenty  artisans  you  meet  in  a  town,  and  set  them 
all  of  a  row  like  an  orator's  arguments  :  they  are  as- 
like  one  another  as  a  row  of  dip-candles,  four-and- 
twenty  to  the  pound :  all  long,  and  lean,  and  lank 
and  yelloWj  and  greasy.  Poor  fellows !  it  is  no 
fault  of  theirs.  They  live  in  "a  centre  of  industry ,"^ 
as  you  exclusives  call  a  place  where  the  sky  at  mid- 
day is  dark  as  midnight  with  unconsumed  smoke,, 
and  all  men's  faces  have  gathered  blackness.  Their 
skins  are  smutted,  they  taste  smut,  they  breathe 
smut ;  smut  fills  the  air;  it  taints  the  food,  it  poisons, 
the  plants,  and  corrodes  even  the  bricks  and  stones 
of  the  houses,  which  are  huddled  together  without 
space  for  ventilation,  even  if  there  were  any  pure 
air  to  blow  there.  That  is  your  hive  of  industry :. 
but  the  master-bees  know  better  than  to  live  in  such 
dirt.  All  the  rivers  and  streams  of  water  are  pol- 
luted with  the  refuse  that  pours  from  the  smoke- 
breathing  factories,  and  everything  is  corrupt  and 
adulterate.  It  is  a  false  and  fatal  atmosphere — 
a  false  and  fatal  dwelling-place  for  a  man,  and  in  it 
the  robust  rustic  dwindles  away  into  the  feeble 
Leicester  stockinger,  or  the  decrepit  Manchester 
spinner.  How  ungrateful  of  you  to  contemn  the 
country  !  If  it  were  not  for  the  villages_,  where 
would  be  the  great  towns  ?  They  exist  only  by 
the  healthy  productiveness  of  the  rural  population. 
They  cannot  breed  their  own  population.  They 
could  not  be  manned  at  all  without  continual  sup- 
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plies  of  fresh  blood  from  the  country.  Your  poor 
townsmen  die  ere  half  their  years  are  told,  and  are 
not  strono:  enough  to  leave  children  behind  them. 
Your  townsfolk  are  born  and  bred  in  the  country.' 

*  Then  w^hy  do  they  leave  it  ?'  asked  the  listener 
sharply.  '  Isn't  it  because  they  are  properly  paid 
in  the  towns,  and  not  in  the  country  ?' 

'  I  should  rather  say,  because  they  are  tempted  by 
fine  words,  and  what  seems  high  wage,  to  sell — not 
their  work  only  from  week  to  week, — but  half  their 
lives  ;  they  never  live  to  be  old.' 

*  Hah  !  yes  :  Hold  'Odge  hat  seventy  his  a  fine 
hobject  when  'e  his  called  before  the  country  gents 
to  receive  a  pair  of  prize  breeches  for  'aving  brought 
hup  a  large  family  without  'elp  from  the  parish.' 

*  That  is  one  way  of  looking  at  him.  For  my  part^ 
I  honour  the  old  man  for  his  honest  simplicity ;  and  I 
honour  him  for  his  own  sense  of  honour;  because  he 
and  the  like  of  him  do  not  measure  a  man  by  the 
length  of  his  purse.  I  may  see  something  ridiculous 
in  scrupling  to  wear  a  pair  of  court  breeches  ;  but  I 
can  see  nothing  ridiculous  in  accepting  and  wearing 
a  pair  of  prize  breeks.  However,  your  town  "  hand/' 
is  in  no  danger  of  suffering  that  dishonour ;  he  is 
laid  up  safe  in  his  early  grave  long  before  he 
reaches  the  half  of  man's  three-score  years  and  ten,' 

*  What  do  you  mean,  sir  X 

*  I  mean  that  you  should  look  into  the  statistics  of 
life  in  the  manufacturing  towns.  What  is  the 
average  age  of  the  workers  in  woollen  and  carpet 
manufactories — in  steaming  operations — in  dyeing 
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and  sizing  ?  And  how  many  are  the  years  of  the 
fork  grinder  ?  He  gets  £3,  it  may  be,  for  about 
three  days'  work  in  the  week ' 

'  Well,  sir,  that's  pretty  good  pay,  I  think  !' 

'  And  dies  before  his  thirtieth  year — that's  pretty 
short  life,  I  think  !  The  fact  is,  the  wage  in  towns 
buys  not  merely  his  week's  work,  but  half  the  man's 
life  besides.  His  bargain  is  not  so  good  as  it  looks. 
The  manufacturing  "  hand  "  takes  in  his  thirty-five 
j'-ears  the  same  sum  that  the  agricultural  labourer 
receives  in  his  seventy  years.  The  townsman  takes 
no  more  ;  for  he  is  killed  off  at  five-and-thirty.  Let 
us  have  not  only  the  truth,  but  the  whole  truth. 
The  towns  cannot,  on  account  of  their  unhealthy 
conditions,  breed  their  own  labourers;  they  catch 
country  folk  with  high  wages,  and  wear  them  out 
like  'bus  horses.' 

'Now,  sir,  I  will  tell  you  something,'  said  the 
traveller,  who  had  been  long  itching  to  get  his  word 
in  :  '  I  will  tell  you  something,'  said  he  :  '  T'other 
day  as  I  was  getting  my  little  steak  and  pint  of  port, 
a  mechanic,  one  of  the  common  'ands,  came  into  the 
luncheon  bar  hand  bordered  with  'is  luncheon,  sir,  a 
pint  of  champagne  !  for  which  he  paid  four  shillings, 
sir  !  What  do  you  say  to  that,  sir  ?  Hi  was  proud 
of  'im,  sir  !     Hi  was  indeed.' 

The  parson  rudely  burst  out  laughing  in  his  turn. 

'  I  beg  your  pardon,'  said  he  presently  ;  '  I  could 
not  help  it.  You  know  the  proverbs  about  short  life 
and  merry ;  the  fool  and  his  money ;  and  the  beggar 
on  horseback  ?   I  can  understand  a  ridiculous  young. 
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idle,  would-be  swell  doing  such  a  thing;  but  to  think 
that  a  toiling  man,  earning  his  weekly  three  or  four 
pounds  should  so  wantonly  waste  his  hard-earned 
gains,  is  enough  to  make  me  weep,  though  I  laughed 
in  the  bitterness  of  my  spirit.    Shocking !  shocking  !* 

'  How  so  ?  I  don't  see  it  at  all,'  said  the  com- 
mercial, tartly. 

'Let  me  show  you,'  replied  the  parson;  'I  have 
known  all  the  prime  cuts  at  the  butchers  in  a  large 
manufacturing  town  ordered  by  the  factory  folk * 

'  Why  not  ?'  asked  the  other. 

'  And  consumed  and  wasted,  in  fearful  quantities. 
And  then,  when  trade  grew  slack,  and  their  brief  day 
of  prosperity  was  over,  and  those  spendthrifts  were 
thrown  out  of  work,  within  a  week  they  were 
begging  in  gangs  at  my  door  !  The  door  of  me  I  who 
•cannot  afford  six  pounds  of  meat  in  a  fortnight. 
What  do  you  think  of  that  ?  You  see  the  spirit  of 
such  men  is  as  low  as  their  physical  tone.  Compared 
with  them,  stout  independent  John  Hodge  in  his 
•smock-frock,  with  his  screw  of  tobacco  and  his  pint 
of  ale,  is  the  very  flower  of  gentlemen.  And  I 
■dare  say  his  ale  at  threepence  is  much  better  stuff 
than  your  friend's  champagne  at  four  shillings.  If 
a  man  would  have  life's  bloom  and  vigour,  away 
with  him  into  the  fields  ;  let  him  hew,  and  delve, 
and  plough,  and  limit  his  wants,  and  feed  upon  the 
simplest  food ;  that  is  the  way  to  keep  up  life's 
powers,  and  to  show  a  hale  face  and  strong  back  at 
seventy.' 

'Yes,'  said  the  other,  with  his  '  withering'  sneer; 
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*  yes,  and  degrade  himself  beast-like  among  beasts, 
by  spreading  dung  on  the  land  that  he  may  get  a 
little  grass  to  eat.' 

*  To  till  the  land  is  man's  special  work  ;  and  "  dirt 
is  only  matter  out  of  place ;"  and  Hodge  puts  it  into 
place.  Do  you  know,  my  friend,  that  you  were  talk- 
ing word  for  word  the  mischievous  clap-trap  of 
Mephistopheles  V 

'I  don't  know  what  you  mean,  sir,'  retorted  the- 
traveller,  reddening;  'I  don't  know  any  Mephistoples ; 
and  I  don't  want  to.' 

'  Oh  !  Mephistopheles  is  a  very  respectable  gentle- 
man; he  has  great  might  on  'Change  and  in 
Parliament,  and  on  the  hustings,  and  in  many  other 
places  where  you  would  not  expect  it.  However,  not 
to  trespass  on  your  good  nature  by  saying  any  more 
harm  of  the  towns  which  seem  so  dear  to  you,  let 
me  ask  jou.  one  question  :  Whence  come  all  those 
well-spoken,  nice-mannered,  neat-handed  parlour- 
maids, waiting-maids,  housemaids,  that  make  the 
houses  of  the  smaller  gentry  and  of  all  modest  well- 
to-do  middling  folk  throughout  England,  look  so 
cosy,  and  trim,  and  unpretending  ?  From  your  pet 
towns  ?  Not  one  in  a  thousand ;  but  from  our 
country  villages.  You  don't  get  young  doves  out  of 
crows'  nests ;  nor  are  good  tidy,  bonny,  creditable, 
fresh -looking  lasses  bred  and  reared  in  disreputable 
rookeries,  such  as  you  commercial  gentlemen  of  the 
towns  describe,  and  believe  our  rural  cottages  to  be. 
The  servants,  seen  in  almost  every  quiet,  orderly,, 
small  household,  will  tell  you  more  about  country  life 
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and  cottage  training  than  all  the  spouters  that  stump 
the  country  bawling  baseless  vituperation  about 
starving  parents  and  ragged,  untaught  children.  You 
must  try,  sir,  to  see  both  sides  of  the  question.  Thera 
is  no  bigger  lie  than  the  half  truth ;  that  is  the 
stumper's  delight.  But  who  is  this  coming  up  to  us  I 
A  friend  of  yours  ?  I  must  be  off  and  leave  you  to 
him.  Good-bye ;  pardon  and  ponder  what  I  have 
said.' 

'  Oh  !  sir,  I  should  like  you  to  stop  and  'ave  a  talk 
with  'im ;  'e  his  very  clever  about  these  things,  if 
you  could  spare  a  minute  to  hear  'im.  'E  s  a  philan- 
thropist, sir ;  very  zealous,  you  know ;  goes  about,. 
hand  does  han  himmense  deal  of  good,  henlightening 
the  people,  and  hopening  their  heyes.' 

The  parson's  inquisitive  spirit  and  love  of  con- 
troversy prompted  him  to  stay  against  his  judgtnent 
in  physiognomy,  which  warned  him  to  begone. 

The  new  comer  shall  be  introduced  in  a  new 
chapter. 
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CHAPTER  XIL 


'  I  confess  I  am  not  charmed  with  the  ideal  of  life  held  out 
Ipy  those  who  think  that  the  norma]  state  of  human  beings 
is  struggling  to  get  on  ;  that  the  trampling,  crushing,  elbow- 
ing, and  treading  on  each  other's  heels,  which  form  the 
existing  type  of  social  life,  are  the  most  desirable  lot  of 
human  kind.  .  .  .  Nor  is  there  much  satisfaction  in  contem- 
plating a  world  with  nothing  left  to  the  spontaneous 
activity  of  nature,  with  every  rood  of  land  brought  into 
cultivation,  which  is  capable  of  growing  food  for  human 
beings  ;  every  flowery  waste  or  natural  pasture  ploughed  up, 
all  quadrupeds  or  birds,  which  are  not  domesticated  for  man's 
use,  exterminated,  as  his  rivals  for  food  ;  every  hedgerow  or 
superfluous  tree  rooted,  and  scarcely  a  place  left  where  a 
shrub  or  a  wild  flower  could  grow  without  being  eradicated 
in  the  name  of  improved  agriculture.' — J.  S.  Mill — Frm- 
ciples  of  Political  Economy. 

*  What,  I  ask  for  about  the  thousandth  time,  what  were 
these  twenty-one  churches  in  this  vale  built  for  ?  Some  of 
them  stand  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  each  other.  What 
^  monstrous  thing,  to  suppose  that  they  were  built  without 
there  being  people  to  go  to  them  ;  and  built,  too,  without 
money  and  without  hands  !  The  whole  population  of  these 
twenty-one  parishes  could  stand,  without  much  crowding, 
in  the  bottom  of  the  towers  of  the  several  churches.  .  .  Then 
the  churchyards  show  you  how  numerous  the  population 
must  have  been.  ...  In  short,  everything  shows  that  here 
was  once  a  great  and  opulent  population  ;  that  there  was 
abundance  to  eat,  to  wear,  and  to  spare  ;  and  that  all  the  land 
that  is  now  under  cultivation,  and  a  great  deal  that  is  not  now 
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under  cultivation,  was  under  cultivation  in  former  times. 
The  Scotch  beggars  would  make  us  believe  that  we  sprang 
from  beggars.  The  impudent  scribes  would  make  us  be- 
lieve that  England  was  nothing  at  all  till  they  came  to  en- 
lighten and  fatten  upon  it.' — W.  Cobbett — RurallUdes. 

The  philanthropist  had  a  thick,  sallow,  oily  skin 
and  a  stubbly  black  beard.  His  clothing  was  bran- 
new,  black,  and  ill  made ;  otherwise  neat  enough, 
with  white  neck-cloth.  But  no  one,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  would  take  him  for  a  minister  of  religion  in 
any  denomination  of  Christians  :  the  frowning  brows 
for])ad  it ;  the  scowling  eye  and  down-drawn  mouth 
told  the  same  tale. 

Martel's  knowledge  of  men  and  their  faces  warned 
him,  before  such  a  man,  to  say  not  a  word ;  and  a 
better  knowledge  seemed  to  warn  him  further  not 
to  cast  pearls  before  swine,  if  he  would  not  be 
turned  upon  and  rent  for  his  pains.  But  our  parson 
lived  a  lonely  life,  and  he  loved  controversy  very 
dearly.  He  thought^  too,  and  perhaps  justly,  that 
he  had  a  love  of  truth, — of  the  whole  truth  and  of 
all  truth,  as  he  told  himself,  and  so  he  stayed  for 
more  talk  with  his  new  friend,  and  the  very  ominous 
and  uninviting  new  comer. 

'  I  shall  stay  and  have  a  go  at  him,'  was  his  in- 
ward resolve;  *my  skin  is  too  thick  to  be  hurt  by 
hard  words.  In  days  when  men  don't  fight,  the 
calling  of  names  and  sneers  and  sarcasms  are  the 
part  of  women,  and  are  beneath  the  notice  of  a. 
man,  not  to  say  of  a  clergyman.' 

So  said  the  parson  to  himself,  while  his   com- 
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mercial  acquaintance,  glad  of  an  ally,  introduced 
his  friend  as  '  Mr.  Eatten  :  and  my  name  is  Sandem, 
sir — Sandem,'  he  added. 

Then,  turning  to  the  new  comer,  he  said  : 
'  This  reverend  gent  'as  been  hinforming  me  of  'is 
hopinion  that  hour  centres  hof  hindustry  hare  not 
the  glory  hof  Hingland.' 

'  Why,'  said  the  other,  promptly,  '  if  any  one 
€omes  to  me  with  that  story,  my  advice  to  him  is 
to  let  those  that  told  it  to  him  know  that  he  re- 
gards them  either  as  fools  or  knaves.  A  man  must 
be  either  a  fool  or  knave  to  deny  that  the  great 
manufacturing  towns  lead  the  march  of  intellect 
and  are  the  civilisers  of  the  world.' 

*  Thank  you,  sir.  I  am  not  proud,  but  I  would 
rather  not  be  considered  a  knave,  either  within  or 
without  the  parliamentary  limit.  I  am  only  a  fool, 
and  don't  see  it.' 

*  Why,  sir,  isn't  machinery  civilisation  ?  And 
isn't  centralisation  civilisation  ?  The  towns,  sir, 
march  at  the  head  of  masses  of  opinion,  and  carry 
all  before  them.' 

'  Aye,  aye,  I  know  that  town  capitalists  annihilate 
many  natural  rights  to  the  air  and  water,  which  God 
gave  to  all ;  and  which  they  insist  on  polluting  ;  and 
€ry  up  a  natural  right  to  land,  which  other  men 
have  bought  by  their  earnings  and  savings.  That 
they  march  on  right  ahead,  and  trample  the  life  out 
of  individuals,  I  know;  but,  as  a  freeborn  Briton,  I 
don't  call  that  gain,  or  profit,  or  improvement.' 

'  It's  progress,  sir ;  that's  what  it  is.' 
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*  Progress  ?     Whither  V 

'  To  civil  and  religious  liberty/ 

*  Liberty !     What  sort  of  liberty  V 

'  Free  Church,  sir !  free  schools !  free  land !  free 
labour  I  and  a  free  breakfast- table,  sir!  That's 
something  like  liberty,  I  take  it.' 

'  Yes,  it's  something  like  it ;  it  makes  that  way ; 
but  I  am  for  free  beer !  and  free  beef !  and  free  fire 
to  cook  it !  free  marriage  !  free  law !  and  a  free 
iight,  and  all  the  rest  of  it.  I  am  not  for  stopping 
lialf  way  in  such  a  race  of  freedom.' 

'  That  is  to  talk  like  a  blockhead_,  sir.' 

'Ah  !  yes,  my  name's  Easy;  pray  don't  stand  on 
•ceremony  about  free  terms.  I  see  that  is  your  way 
of  expressing  differences  of  opinion ;  it  is  not  mine, 
but  what  does  it  matter  ?' 

*  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  England  is  not  making 
great  strides  of  progress  T  asked  the  other,  ignoring 
the  criticism. 

*  I  think  the  rich  are  making  rapid  progress  to 
greater  riches,  and  the  poor  to  greater  poverty.' 

'  Poverty  !  Look  at  free  trade,  and  the  removal 
of  the  shackles  from  commerce,  and  the  lightening 
of  the  springs  of  industry !  This  is  a  commercial 
couatry,  sir,  and  commercial  men  know  how  to 
rule  it.' 

*  They  know  their  own  interest  very  well.' 

*  They  know  a  vast  deal  more  than  your  dunder- 
headed  country  gentlemen.' 

'  They  know  their  interest  better  than  he  knows 
his  very  often,  I  grant  you.' 
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'  They  know  the  public  interest,  sir.' 

*  Very  likely :  but  the  interest  of  the  dealers  is 
not  always  that  of  the  public,  my  friend.' 

'  What  on  earth  do  you  mean  ?  Is  not  this  a 
commercial  country,  and  would  you  not  widen  her 
markets  V 

'Yes,  but  I  would  not  narrow  competition;  and 
that  is  the  mercantile  game.  I  think  you  must 
know  what  "  limitation  of  the  vend  "  means ;  and 
that  "the  trade"  has  somehow  happened  often  ta 
deceive  and  oppress  "  the  public," — meaning  poor 
fellows  like  me.' 

*  Stuff  and  nonsense  !  One  hundred  years  ago ! 
I  tell  you  the  country  grows  richer  every  day. 
Look  at  the  constant  expansion  of  the  revenue,, 
what's  that  but  a  proof  of  prosperity  ? 

'  "  Woe  to  the  land  to  future  ills  a  prey, 

Where  wealth  accumulates  and  men  decay."' 

I  don't  mean  as  to  numbers,  but  as  to  health  and 
vigour.' 

*  Poetry  and  trash !  fit  for  fools  to  hear  and 
utter!' 

*  There  are  not  only  poets,  but  political  econo- 
mists,  who  will  tell  you  that  the  wealth  of  in- 
dividuals is  the  poverty  of  the  State.' 

'  There  are  fools  who  will  say  anything.  Why,, 
can't  you  see  that  England's  greatness  only  dates 
from  the  development  of  her  manufactures  ?  Any 
donkey  can  see  that.' 

'  Hah!  indeed  ?  I  was  donkey  enough  to  be  deluded 
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with  the  fancy  that  England  had  been  a  great 
country  since  the  days  of  William  the  Norman,  at 
least,  if  not  before/ 

*  Greedy,  bloodthirsty,  brutal  tyrant !  he  and  all 
Lis  Norman  aristocratic  brood  !' 

'  They  were  all  that,  except  "aristocratic  "  ;  they 
were  low-bred  adventurers  enough.  He  was  clever, 
though,  and  consolidated  the  country,  and  for  the 
eight  hundred  years  between  him  and  us,  history — 
which  is,  of  course,  great  nonsense — has  taught  me 
to  think  that  our  little  island  has  had  a  reputation 
through  the  world,  that  her  sons  have  been  a  happy 
breed  of  men,  whose  enterprise  and  energy  have 
embraced  the  whole  compass  of  lands  and  seas,  and 
that  her  yeomen  and  seamen  have  been  her  glory, 
though  her  commerce  was  pretty  much  confined  to 
a  carrying  trade  at  best.'  • 

'  Hum  !  "  men  decay,"  do  they  ?  Who  built,  and 
who  live  in,  those  vast  and  noble  cities  that  crown 
the  land  ?     Have  you  eyes  to  see  the  population  V 

'  Oh,  I  see  vast  cities,  but  as  to  "noble,"  do  you 
know,  I  am  so  foolish  that  I  seem  to  myself,  as  it 
were,  in  a  manner,  to  see  that  your  populous  cities 
are  the  ruin  of  the  people  pent  up  in  them,  the  de- 
struction of  body  and  soul,  nests  of  foulness  and 
disease,  and  licentiousness  and  disorder,  and  of  every 
vice,  breeding  corruption  and  mischief  in  the  heart 
of  the  country,  and  pouring  it  through  her  veins.' 

*  Ah  !  yes,  that's  the  tune  you  parsons  preach  to. 
Towns  corrupting  the  country  !  Do  you  mean  to  say 
that  the  country  is  more  civilised  than  the  towns  ? 

VOL.  III.  45 
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A  man  must  be  a  very  stupid  bigot  to  conceive  such 
an  idea/ 

'  I  am,  no  doubt,  a  bigot  by  profession,  and  a  very 
stupid  one  by  nature,  and  it  is  well  that  I  should 
be  reminded  of  it ;  and,  of  course,  I  have  no  right 
to  express  an  opinion ;  but,  passing  over  wife- 
kicking  and  picketing,  I'll  give  you  a  fact  in  my 
line,  which  you  may  verify  for  yourself;  it  is  this, 
that  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  funds  collected  in  the 
poorer  agricultural  districts  in  the  south  of  England, 
your  rich  trading  north,  with  its  great  fortunes  and 
its  high  wages,  and  all  its  commercial  prosperity, 
this  home  and  palace  of  the  Philistines,  if  you  will 
suffer  me  to  be  plain  spoken,  would  have  gone  back- 
ward instead  of  forward  in  educational  and  religious 
provision  for  that  swarming  population,  to  which 
you  invite  my  admiration.  But  not  only  the 
northern  and  particularly  Philistine,  but  all  the 
great  towns,  even  that  London,  the  omphalos  tesges 
and  the  joy  and  pride  of  my  heart — all  these  cities, 
with  their  overgrown  wastes  of  buildings,  and  with 
their  greedy,  vicious,  and  riotous  wa3^s,  starve  the 
provinces,  and  even  starve  the  greater  part  of  their 
own  people,  by  the  height  to  which  their  heaps  of 
wealth  and  habits  of  waste  raise  the  price  of  all 
provisions.' 

*  Humph  !'  grunted  the  philanthropist ;  '  one  must 
have  been  a  parson  and  lived  in  the  country,  to  be 
such  a  turnip-headed  block  as  to  think  that  man  is 
made  to  live  the  life  of  a  vegetable.  Man's  life,  sir, 
must  be  developed  by  the  comforts,  and  conveniences. 
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and  refinements  of  civilisation  ;  and,  as  all  the  world 
knows,  those  all  come  from  the  towns.' 

Then  did  the  philanthropist,  goaded  into  a  fine 
fervour  by  rustic  stupidity,  gird  himself  up  for 
the  assertion  of  his  principles,  out-braying  with 
hundred-ass-power  the  parson,  and  pouring  forth  a> 
pauseless  torrent  of  well-practised  rhetoric  and  scien- 
tific jargon  upon  "  Commercial  principles,  elasticity 
and  expansion  of  revenue,  the  development  of  man, 
fiscal  situation,  economic  science,  and  the  criterion  by 
which  we  arrive  at  correct  notions  respecting  the  esti- 
mate of  the  increment  of  the  revenue  of  the  country.* 

To  be  sure  he  omitted  allusion  to  the  '  Extension 
of  the  market  and  limitation  of  the  vend,'  and  the 
possibility  of  monopoly  by  aggregations  of  capital  ; 
but  he  wound  up  with  a  fine  passage  about  striking 
the  shackles  from  industry  and  rewarding  with  plenty 
every  toiler,  and  shedding  ten  thousand  blessings 
on  a  smiling  land.  Then  making  a  rapid_,  but  rather 
misty  stride  to  some  further  most  desirable  consum- 
mation not  named,  he  clinched  his  argument  neatly 
by  asserting  that  anybody  but  an  idiot  could  see 
with  one  eye  that  all  he  said  was  true  as  the  Gospel, 
and  that  whatever  he  denounced  was  hateful  in  the 
sight  of  Heaven.' 

*  Oh  !  my  brother,  I  fear  that  means  what  vulgar 

people  spell  with  a  d d/  returned  the  parson, 

gravely. 

The  philanthropist  snorted. 

*■  But,  barring  that,'  quoth  the  parson,  '  you  talk  to 
us  as  we  like  to  be  talked  to — only,  you  know,  that 

45—2 
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is  not  good  for  us.  When  you  enter  upon  the  field 
of  prophetic  vision,  I  cannot  refute  you  ;  but  then  I 
cannot  credit  you,  so  few  of  the  many  prophecies 
that  T  have  heard  in  my  time  have  come  true.  You 
promise  me  "  To-morrow ;'  but  I  hold  to  "  To-day.'* 

'  "  To-morrow  !  and  To-morrow,  and  To-morrow  ! 
It  is  a  period  nowhere  to  be  found, 
Unless  perchance  in  the  fool's  calendar." 

No,     my     hopeful     friend,    you    talk     of     idiots, 
and   you    offer   me   "  Wishes,  hopes,   and  promises 
' — the   currency  of  idiots."     Will   you  pardon  my 
idiotcy  if  for  a  moment  I  try  to  talk  learnedly,  and 
say  that  "  The  plurality  of  causes  and  the  inter- mix- 
ture of  effects  "  baffle  all  men's  calculations  and  an 
ticipations^of  the  future  ;  and  that  our  old  friend  Ex- 
perience never  ceases  to  say,  Do  not  expect  too  much. 
And  so  I  must  be  content  to  believe  my  eyes  and  my 
ears,  to  think  that  real  which  I  find  about  me.    Ob- 
servation and  report  seem  to  agree  in  telling  me  that 
under  the  stimulus  of  your  system  the  rich  are,  as  I 
said,  each  day  becoming  richer,  which  is  not  good 
for  them ;  and  the  poor  poorer,  which  is  not  good  for 
them.    Even  the  high  nobility  seem,  forgetting  their 
ancient  motto,  "  Noblesse  oblige,"  to  profess,  many 
of  them,  no  lonsfer  the  love  of  honour,  but  the  love  of 
money;  and  their  inferiors,  following  their  lead,  vote 
integrity  old-fashioned,  and  take  no  pride  in  their 
work.     That  is  the  greatest  pity.     But  if  workmen 
refuse  to  make  capital  for  capitalists,  and  begin  to 
make    it   for   themselves,   who   can   blame   them  ? 
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Those  are  the  tilings  that  I  see  with  my  eyes  and 
hear  with  my  ears,  and  so  believe.' 

*  Then  you  believe  eyes  and  ears  that  are  dull  of 
sight  and  iiard  of  hearing,  and  deceive  you.  I,  sir, 
believe  in  Freedom,  Development,  and  Progress  ;  and 
that  must  be  the  creed  of  every  one  who  has  brains, 
sir:  every  other  view  is  hateful  in  the  sight  of 
Heaven.' 

*  Oh,  my  dear  sir,'  said  the  parson,  *  that  seems  to 
me  to  be  cursing  ;  but  I  am  with  you  for  Freedom,  for 
Development,  and  Progress.  Doyouknowthese  lines  ? 

* "  Down  the  river  did  glide,  with  wind  and  tide, 

A  pig  with  vast  celerity  ; 
And  tlie  Devil  did  grin,  as  he  sav/  how  the  while, 
The  pig  cut  his  own  throat.   '  There,'  said  he,  with  a  smile, 

'  Goes  England's  commercial  prosperity.' " 

I  am  a  poor  bigot,  you  see,  for  the  free  country 
and  the  healthy  colonial  life  that  develops  man's 
physical  and  spiritual  nature,  and  keeps  his  body 
free  from  disease,  stout  and  strong  ;  and  his  thoughts 
free  from  the  deceitfulness  of  riches  and  the  cares 
of  this  world,  promoting  meetness  for  a  better.  I 
think  you  will  agree  with  me  at  least  so  far  as  this, 
that  countrymen  and  colonists  are  not  outwardly 
like  "  the  poisoned  city's  pale  abortions."  ' 

'  Savages  !  sheer  savages  !  in  the  eyes  of  any  but  a 
thistle-eating  donkey :  "  like  lips,  like  lettuces,"  ' 
snorted  the  philanthropist. 

'  Simple  is  the  Avord,  my  friend,  not  savage,'  said 
the  parson.  '  Man  made  the  town,  and  God  made 
the  country ;  wd^ere  kindly  Nature  is  man's  nurse,  and 
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Health  Las  her  home.     Don't  you  admire  with  me 
the  prosperous  merchant  T 

*Any  one,  who  is  not  a  fool,  must,'  assented  the 
philanthropist. 

'  Fool  or  no  fool,  I  admire  him  with  all  my  heart ; 
when  he  is  the  honest  article,  you  know;  and  most 
of  all  do  I  admire  his  wisdom  in  that  he  has  no 
mind  for  inhaling  the  crowded  city's  pestiferous 
breath  ;  he  wants  the  pure  breeze,  and  the  open 
landscape,  and  his  moor,  and  his  hunting-box.  De- 
pend upon  it,  town-life  is  abhorrent  to  the  healthy 
instincts  of  manhood  ;  and  if  ill-health  and  short  life 
count  for  anything,  j^our  centres  of  industry  are 
places  where  "  wealth  accumulates  and  men  deca}^" 
That  hundreds  of  thousands  of  baptised  men  should 
live  such  lives  as  they  live  now,  and  are  almost 
obliged  to  live,  in  your  swarming  hives  of  industry, 
is  not  prosperity  to  be  boasted  of.' 

'  Any  Solomon  knows  that  solitude  will  kill  a  man.* 

*  Aye,  if  he  is  town-bred.  That  comes  not  of 
solitude,  but  of  a  second  and  worse  nature.  The 
countryman  or  the  colonist  need  not  be  solitary 
because  he  is  uncrowded  and  has  free  rano-e.  Men 
want  fewer  houses  and  more  room.' 

'  You  parsons  that  are — what  do  you  call  it  ? — 
consecrated  or  ordained,  are  what  I  call  filled  full 
of  bigotry,  feudal  and  ecclesiastical.  If  you  were 
not,  you  would  know  how  much  land  wants  working, 
and  how  the  proprietors  keep  it  waste,  shutting  out 
enterprise,  and  stopping  the  supply  of  food.  The 
long  and  short  of  it  is,  we  want  a  new  world,  and 
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the  old  rubbish    swept   away,'  he   concluded  with 
an  ominous  scowl  at  the  parson,  who  replied; 

'  As  a  bigoted  and  ordained  parson,  I  must  say 
that  "  Man  does  not  live  by  bread  alone."     Your 
enterprising  gentry  would  so  crowd  Old  England 
that  she  would  not  be  worth  living  in,  and  any 
common  Englishman  like  myself,  beyond  his  own 
gate,  or  his  own  door,  perhaps,  would  have  no  place 
whereon  to  set  his  foot,  save  the  dusty  highway. 
All  shady  trees  cut  down,  not  a  fragrant  hedgerow 
left  to  shelter  the  singing  bird,  all  pleasant  pastures 
and  green  fields  ploughed  up  and  set  out  in  Dutch- 
squares,  and  Old  England  turned  into  a  New  Holland. 
Now,  sir,  you  are  a  scholar,  and  a  thinker,  and  im- 
prover ;  and  as  such,  let  me  say  to  you, 

'  "  Come  forth  into  the  light  of  things  ;  • 

Let  Nature  be  your  teacher. 

"  She  has  a  world  of  ready  wealth, 
Our  minds  and  hearts  to  bless  : 
Spontaneous  wisdom  breathed  by  health, 
Truth  taught  by  cheerfulness." 

And  so,  sirs,  commending  these  lines  to  your  notice, 
I  have  the  pleasure  to  wish  you  good-day.' 

The  philanthropist  was  bearish  ;  the  commercial 
gent,  who,  proud  of  his  friend's  gift,  had  left  all  the 
talking  to  him,  saw  it,  and  stepped  forward  to  cover 
his  ill  manners. 

'  Hexcuse  my  friend,'  said  he.  '  He  is  zealous,  you 
see,  sir,  and — plain-spoken — honest,  sir,  very.' 

'  Oh,'  said  the  parson,  '  I  love  freedom  of  speech. 
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As  a  clergyman,  of  course  one  can't  fight ;  and  lay- 
men compliment  us  by  saying  we  pa'e  like  women. 
But  in  this  I  think  the  laymen  themselves  are  more 
like  women  than  we  are ;  for  they  now,  very  pro- 
perly, won't  fight  either,  because  it  is  wrong.  But 
since  impunity  is  the  order  of  the  day,  they  call  "fool" 
and  all  the  rest  of  it  with  as  much  freedom  of 
tongue  as  is  allowed  to  any  woman  in  the  land,  and 
with  a  roughness  of  manner  which  is  happily  all 
their  own.  It  is  parliamentary_,  as  I  am  told,  and 
the  new  custom  of  the  country — not  much  better 
to  my  thinking  than  the  old  one.  It  may  be 
mended  in  time,  however ;  only  it  needs  to  be 
noticed  first.  You  see  the  heathen  law  of  honour 
is  abolished,  but  the  law  of  Christ  is  not  as  yet  ob- 
served. You,  sir,  are  all  for  progress  :  may  I  ven- 
ture to  recommend  this  as  a  small  practicable  bit  of 
reform  ?      Wishing  you  once  more  a  very  good-day/ 

The  man  of  commerce  smiled  and  put  out  his  hand: 
the  philanthropist  frowned  and  turned  his  back. 
To  him  this  rusty  parson  was  as  the  black  speck 
before  a  bilious  eye.  But  cheap  as  he  held  him  and 
them,  the  parson's  arguments  had  their  effect  upon 
the  philanthropist.  The  country  folk  were  lusty,, 
and  honest,  a.nd  strong : — Why  should  not  he  press 
their  brute-strength  and  stupid  honesty  into  his 
own  service  ?  He  was  sadly  in  want  of  a"  good 
female  servant :  here  was  his  opportunity. 

By  inquiry  at  his  inn,  he  found  in  Martel's  parish 
a  young  girl.  She  was  of  democratic  turn,  with  a 
bias  against  church  and  school,   and   a   proclivity 
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towards  dress  and  town  life  :  lier  he  carried  off  in 
triumph.  But  philanthropists  are  not  necessarily 
happy  in  their  homes  and  family  relations,  nor  are 
they  always  benevolent  and  beneficent  to  indi- 
viduals. There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  our  phil- 
anthropist did  wish  well,  and  believe  that  he  was 
doing  well,  to  the  whole  human  race  in  the  gross ; 
but  he  was  not,  as  it  appeared,  particularly  kind  to 
Mary,  and  Dick,  and  Tom,  in  detail.  And  so  it 
happened  that  the  handmaid,  who  had  gone  off'  re- 
joicing with  him,  soon  returned  to  her  parish,  full 
of  ire  and  abusive  language  against  her  philan- 
thropic patron,  of  whom  she  said  with  unadorned 
eloquence  in  her  homely  English,  that  '  'is  'ouso  was 
an  'ell  hupon  hearth.' 

'  Most  sweet  and  polite  philanthropist,'  muttered 
the  parson,  as  he  walked  away  from  the  conferenoe. 
'  I  am  glad  I  have  seen  Mr.  Ratten !  He  is  quite  in 
earnest !  How  nice  to  be  in  earnest  like  Mr.  Ratten ! 
His  fine  florid  friend,  Mr.  Sandem,  is  a  good  fellow, 
and  would  like  to  civilise  us;  and  though  he  does  ex- 
asperate his  h's,  and  dress  himself  like  a  Tom-fool, 
he  does  not  describe  the  thinos  that  HE  dislikes  as 
•'  hateful  in  the  sight  of  Heaven  !  1  !"  The  other 
evidently  thinks  that  "  Heaven,"  is  even  such  as  h 
is.     What  a  happy  idea  of  Heaven  ! !  !' 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

'  The  legal  form  is  the  guarantee  of  the  farm  to  the  tenant, 
■"  at  all  hands  and  against  all  mortals."  His  sole  title  to  this 
preference  comes  to  him  from  the  owner.  Ownership 
has  always  been  open  to  competition,  and  occupancy  can 
have  no  claim  to  exemption  from  it.  .  .  .  The  more  limited 
land  is,  the  more  important  is  it  that  the  cultivation  of  it 
should  be  open  to  all  the  world.  If  the  erroneous  applica- 
tion of  the  word  "  monopoly  "  be  used  by  occupiers  against 
owners,  they  will  soon  find  it  used  by  the  agricultural 
labourers  against  themselves.  The  actual  occupants  of  agri- 
cultural land  in  the  kingdom  would  be  said  to  have  the 
"  monopoly  "  of  the  only  article  on  which  agricultural  labour 
can  be  expended.'— Duke  of  Aegyle's  Essay  (published  by 
the  Cobden  Club,  1877). 

'  Dear  Mr.  Martel, 

'  The  Duchess  of  Langlands  has  this  minute 
sent  me  word  that  she  is  coming  to  lunch  with  me 
to-day,  at  two  o'clock.  Will  you  come  and  meet 
her  ?  It  will  be  true  kindness  to  me.  It  is  so  hard 
to  get  any  one  on  such  short  notice. 

'  Yours  truly, 

'Thomas  Bohun. 
'  Evergreen  Rectory,  11  o'clock,  a.m.' 

The  writer  of  this  note  was  the  rector  of  one  of 
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the  adjoining  parishes.  The  income  of  his  living 
was  £120  a  year,  and  the  house  ^was  of  a  size  to 
suit  it.  He  was,  however,  the  heir  presumptive  of 
a  dukedom,  and  had  a  fortune  of  some  £1,500  a  year 
of  his  own  in  the  meanwhile  ;  out  of  which  he  did 
great  things  for  his  church  and  parish.  He  was  a 
zealous,  but,  save  that  he  showed  some  pride  in  the 
costly  beauties  of  his  church,  a  very  unassuming 
churchman.  '  Be  civil  and  good-natured,  and  do 
them  good  when  you  can,'  was  his  receipt  for  deal- 
ing with  dissenters.  He  was  unmarried,  and  manly 
and  self-denying  in  his  habits  of  life,  keeping  one 
old  horse  and  chaise,  and  walking  mostly. 

The  duchess,  who  was  thus  taking  him  by  storm, 
was  a  distant  relative  ;  it  may  be  that  all  dukes  and 
duchesses  are  more  or  less  related.  She  was  staying 
^t  the  castle,  three  miles  off,  when  she  so  suddenly 
announced  her  purpose  of  visiting  Mr.  Bohun's 
parsonage. 

Alartel  had  met  many  people  of  many  ranks,  but 
he  had  never  encountered  a  live  duchess.  Occu- 
pants of  carriages  had  been  pointed  out  to  him  as 
Duchesses  of  This-and-that,  but  he  had  never  felt 
quite  sure  of  them  ;  they  were  large  and  fat,  or  lean 
and  scraggy,  just  like  other  people.  He  was,  there- 
fore, not  sorry  to  be  asked  to  meet  a  real  specimen 
•of  that  rare  genus,  and  the  less  so  as  he  had  so 
lately  had  the  pleasure  of  making  acquaintance  with 
a  real  philanthropist. 

She  more  than  gratified  his  curiosity,  being 
.gracious  and  cordial,  and,  though  not  beautiful — at 
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least,  in  the  common  sense — yet  full  of  charm. 
Young,  and  of  the  middle  height,  rather  dark,  and 
very  thin  ;  she  had  a  low,  broad,  strongly-pencilled 
overhanging  brow,  beneath  it  green  eyes,  vivid 
and  profound,  that  looked  you  through  and  through^ 
and  a  countenance  brimful  of  spirit.  Drilled,  of 
course,  in  her  measure  to  the  high  conventional 
manner,  it  sat  upon  her  impulsive  sympathetic  tem- 
perament with  such  grace  that  a  man  who  was. 
half  a  man  was  her  slave  in  an  instant;  and  if  she 
had  been  but  a  waiting-maid  he  would >  have  been 
so  still,  for  hers  was  the  power,  not  of  the  duchess^ 
but  of  the  woman. 

Mr.  Bohun  had  secured  but  one  other  guest,  the 
good  little  widow  of  a  much-respected  family 
solicitor,  a  lively,  chirruping,  unaffected  soul,  wlia 
had  taken  up  her  abode  in  the  parish,  and  was  liked 
by  everybody. 

Indeed,  a  larger  gathering  would  have  been  too 
much  for  the  rectory  rooms,  which  seemed  so  con- 
trived that  it  should  be  possible  for  one  sitting  at 
the  table  to  poke  the  fire,  open  the  window,  shut 
the  door,  or  ring  the  bell,  without  the  trouble  of 
rising  from  his  seat. 

The  party,  though  so  small  and  mixed,  was  as 
gay  as  the  grandest;  the  duchess,  who  'knew  the 
world  and  was  at  ease,'  was  the  life  and  soul  of  it ;, 
the  widow,  with  her  merry  simplicity,  bore  a  very 
good  part. 

The  host,  whose  mode  of  living  was  severe,  and 
his  usual  fare  of  the  humblest,  liad  been  sore  set  to. 
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furnish  forth  at  an  hour's  notice  a  luncheon  fit  for 
a  duchess,  and  had  fallen  upon  hashed  fowl  as  his 
principal  dish.  On  studying  it  with  a  view  to 
helping  her  Grace,  he  began  to  fancy  that  the  fowls 
in  those  parts  must  be  quadrupeds,  for  the  dish  was 
all  legs  ;  not  a  wing  to  be  seen.  The  quick  duchess 
saw  his  dilemma : 

'  Please  let  me  have  a  leg,'  laughed  she  ;  '  it  will 
do  quite  well.  The  servants  like  the  wings,  and 
always  take  them ;  I  know  ours  do.' 

'  Dull  guests  must  have  dainty  dishes,  but  the 
bright  are  easily  pleased,'  thought  Martel. 

The  carriage  from  the  castle  that  returned  to  fetch 
the  duchess,  brought  the  heir  of  the  estates,  who 
lived  there  mostly,  acting  as  manager-in-chief  to  his 
uncle,  the  invalid  Marquess  of  Deira.  Mr.  James 
Year- Year,  as  well-disposed  a  gentleman  as  any  .in 
the  county,  and  of  a  very  good  understanding,  was, 
as  yet,  happily  for  him  and  for  others,  not  too  big 
to  be  accessible  ;  and  he  had,  moreover,  a  lively  sense 
of  the  justice  of  the  observation  that  "  property  has 
its  duties  as  well  as  its  rights." 

Him  Martel,  seizing  his  opportunity,  attacked  at 
once  about  the  surplus  population,  relating  the 
debate  that  he  had  held  with  the  labourei's.  He 
prayed  to  be  pardoned  for  presuming  to  preach 
political  economy  to  a  family  that  had  been  among 
its  earliest  patrons ;  but  urged  the  expediency  of 
reducing  the  population  in  order  to  raise  the 
wage. 

'  Do  I  understand  you,'  asked  the  listening  heir, 
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*  to  mean  that  you  would  have  the  marquess  pull 
down  some  of  the  cottages  ?' 

'  No  ;  only  to  take  measures  that  cottages  built  for 
all  the  comforts  and  decencies  of  one  should  not  be 
occupied  by  two  or  three  families.  Into  one  cottage, 
let  to  a  single  family,  twenty-nine  people,  men,, 
women,  and  children,  had  squeezed  themselves.  If 
some  agent  were  not  appointed  constantly  to  watch 
against  this  abuse,  there  could  be  neither  health,^ 
nor  decency,  nor  sufficiency  of  wage  ;  let  the  land- 
lord do  what  else  he  would.  The  rector  could  not,, 
consistently  with  his  office  or  his  honour,  consent  to 
be  the  eyes  and  ears  of  the  landlord.  The  number 
of  acres  under  plough  and  pasture  being  known,, 
where  was  the  difficulty  in  calculating  the  number 
of  men  needed  for  their  cultivation  ?  Why  not  pro- 
portion the  numbers  to  the  needs  of  the  parish  ? 
That  would  work  a  rise  in  wages ;  and  not  at  the 
cost  of  the  farmer ;  who  would  be  relieved  in  the 
rates,  and  in  getting  better  work  for  his  money.' 

The  mind  of  the  men  on  that  point  was  spoken  to 
him  not  long  since. 

'  Do  you  think,'  asked  one  who  was  evidently 
idling  over  his  task,  '  do  you  think  eight  shillings  a 
week  enough  wages  for  a  man  with  a  family  ?' 

*  It  is  not  much,  to  be  sure,'  returned  the  pastor  ; 
'  but,  my  friend,  do  you  think  you  work  very  hard 
for  it  ?' 

*  I  think  I  do  as  much  as  I'm  paid  for,'  was  the 
ready  reply. 

'  That's  about  it,'  was  the  rejoinder ;  and  they  both 
laughed. 
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A-fter  getting  thh  bit  of  his  experience  listened  to, 
Mr.  Martel  went  on  to  contend  that  the  confining  of 
each  single  cottage  rigidly  to  the  use  of  the  one 
family  to  which  it  was  let ;  and  the  consequent  rise 
in  wages  and  improvement  in  work  would  in  no  long 
time  quietly  and  silently  effect  a  great  reformation 
of  the  parish.  But,  to  complete  the  cure,  and  pro- 
vide against  a  possible  dearth  of  labour,  he  urged  the 
creation,  that  is  the  restoration,  of  some  small  farms 
suitable  to  '  smock-frock  farmers,'  for  the  labourers' 
encouragement,  and  as  a  good  investment  for  savings. 

'  Suppose,'  he  argued, '  the  case  of  two  young  men, 
of  whom  the  one  regularly  spends  all  he  earns,  and 
marries  without  thought,  and  early ;  the  other  saves 
all  he  can,  and  marries  later,  and  with  prudence^ 
Suppose  these  two  at  fifty  years  of  age,  ,  both 
disabled  for  hard  work — what  happens  ?  T^e 
thriftless  one  gets  instant  relief;  the  thrifty  one  is 
told  that  he  must  spend  all  that  he  has  by  long 
self-denial  saved  before  any  relief  can  be  afforded 
him ;  for  that  many  a  poor  man  is  liable  to  pay  poor- 
rate.  That  is  even  just  and  true.  But  where  is  the 
encouragement  to  the  labourer  to  be  self-denying 
and  to  save  ?  What  is  there  to  set  against  the 
reasoning,  "  Let  us  eat  and  drink  all  we  can  to-day 
and  let  the  poor-rate  take  care  of  to-morrow  "?  Now, 
if  any  small  farms  were  to  be  had  of  the  great  land- 
owners at  the  low  rate  of  rent  which  they  receive  for 
their  new-fashioned  monster  farms — that  is,  at  about 
two-and-a-half  per  cent.,  or  even  at  a  raised  rent  of 
three-and-a-half  per  cent. — then  could  the  thoughtful 
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and  thrifty  labourer  invest  his  skill  and  his  savings 
in  a  business  which  he  thoi-oughly  understands,  and 
become,  in  mature  age,  independent ;  for  he  could 
get,  on  easy  terms,  the  only  article  on  which  his 
experienced  agricultural  skill  and  labour  can  be 
expended.  Thus,  the  impassable  gulf  between  the 
labourer  and  the  farmer,  which  has  been  dug  byintro- 
duction  of  the  large-farm  system,  would  be  bridged 
over,  and  new  hope  would  be  breathed  into  the 
peasant's  breast.  And  who  would  be  the  worse  ? 
Where  men  have  nothing  to  hope,  how  are  they  in  a 
free  country  to  be  ruled  ?  Many  other  advantages 
would  be  gained  by  the  restoration  of  a  limited 
number  of  small  cottar-farms  of  forty,  fifty,  or  sixty, 
and  up  to  eighty  acres  apiece.  They  would  put 
milk  once  more  within  the'  reach  of  the  labouring 
class;  which  under  the  new  system  it  has  never 
been.  They  would  breed  a  race  of  hardy  men  of 
thrifty  habits,  such  men  as  are  the  best  support  of 
the  State.  And  the  mixed  system  of  moderately 
large  with  smaller  tenancies  would  shut  out 
monopoly,  and,  enlarging  competition,  secure  fair 
rents  to  the  landlords ;  and  would  prevent  such 
combination  and  rigging  of  the  market  against  them 
as  are  sure,  sooner  or  later,  to  result  from  the  forma- 
tion of  one  small  uniform  body  of  wealthy  tenants  in 
like  circumstances,  with  one  interest,  and  able,  at  any 
time,  suddenly  and  at  once  to  retire  from  business, 
and  to  throw  all  the  farms  upon  the  landlord's  hands 
if  he  will  not  reduce  the  rent  to  "  dirt-cheap  "-ness. 
While,  on  the  other  hand,  the  admixture  of  small  with 
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middle-sized  farms  would  be  a  fence  against  con- 
spiracies of  the  labourers  to  coerce  the  farmers 
unduly  by  strikes  ;  since,  a  man  with  a  moderate- 
sized  farm  and  three  or  four  stout  sons  could,  on 
emergency,  work  without  hired  help,  and  so  set  any 
unjust  and  ruinous  demands  of  his  men  at  defiance. 
And  the  labourer  pure  and  simple,  in  his  turn,  would 
be  the  greatest  gainer  of  all.  He  complains  now, 
and  justly,  that  vast  farms  covering  the  acreage 
of  a  whole  parish  leave  him  not  that  choice  of  masters 
which,  in  order  to  be  a  free  workman,  he  ought 
to  have.  One  man  is  made  the  absolute  autocrat 
of  the  village,  and  no  choice  is  left  to  the 
rest  but  serfdom,  or  emigration,  or  strikes. 
"  The  great  farmers  are  our  aristocracy,'  they  say  ; 
a  squirearchy  ungentle  and  unlettered,  an  anachron- 
ism, a  revival  of  the  Squire  Westerns  of  other  d^s, 
the  only  influential  class  that  now  escapes  examina- 
tion. In  it  there  are  some  men  of  culture,  and 
graduates,  small  Allworthys,  or  De  Coverlys;  but  they 
are  bright  exceptions  amid  a  herd  of  ruder  Westerns.' 

The  addition  of  two  little  luxuries  completed 
Martel's  plan  of  parochial  reform.  The  village  com- 
mons having  been  by  enclosure  acts  and  judge-made 
law  taken  away  from  the  poor  of  the  parish,  a 
village-green  for  common  recreation  might,  in  fair- 
ness and  good  policy,  be  given  in  the  most  central 
situation  possible.  That,^^with  a  small  reading-room, 
the  more  unpretending  the  better,  would  make  of  a 
village  a  paradise  in  comparison  of  any  lawful 
attraction  that  towns  could  offer. 

VOL.  III.  46 
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Last  of  all,  the  parson  pleaded  for  some  scheme  of 
medical  inspection  which  might  abate  the  terrible 
and  growing  evil  of  making  each  village  school  a 
centre  for  the  radiation  of  scarlet  fever  and  all  other 
infectious  diseases. 

This  was  the  sum  of  the  rector's  sugorestions  ;  to 
which  the  great  man  seemed  graciously  to  incline 
his  ear,  while  he  cautiously  held  his  tongue,  and 
committed  himself  to  nothing. 

Martel,  for  his  part,  having,  as  he  thought,  infused 
the  leaven,  left  it  to  work  in  its  own  good  time. 
He  had,  however,  the  satisfaction  of  hearing  not 
long  after  how  Mr.  Year- Year  had  expressed  his 
opinion  that  '  Mr.  Martel  held  sound  views.' 

This  was  the  only  fruit  of  his  counsels  that  he 
heard  of  for  many  years.  But  long  after,  when  he 
had  left  the  place,  he  met  a  gentleman  who  had 
known  it,  to  whom  he  described  the  condition  and' 
repeated  the  complaints  of  the  labourers,  and  related 
his  own  advice  to  them. 

'  And  do  you  know  the  end  of  your  advice  T  asked 
his  companion  in  a  reproachful  tone. 

*  I  only  know  that  they  were  angry  with  me  for 
giving  it  to  them,  as  I  expected  they  would  be.' 

'  But  they  took  it  at  last,'  said  the  other, '  and  went 
off  in  a  body,  leaving  no  one  behind  to  work  the  land.' 

*  Ah !  but  that  was  not  taking  my  advice ;  my 
advice  was  that  all  who  were  really  wanted  should 
stay  and  profit  by  the  absence  of  the  others ;  only, 
it  seems,  they,  like  most  men,  chose  extremes,  and 
eschewed  the  safe  and  middle  way.  It  was  a  simple 
case  of  supply  and  demand.' 
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Martel  walked  home  from  the  sunny  presence  of 
the  gracious  duchess  full  of  high  hopes  and  plans  of 
improvement ;  but  they  soon  faded  in  the  chill  soli- 
tude of  his  poverty-stricken  home. 

To  say  nothing  of  his  dilapidated  condition,  occa- 
sioned by  legislative  gentlemen  armed  with  high 
views  and  penal  laws,  he  was  far  removed  from  all 
his  old  friends  and  acquaintance,  and,  too  poor  to 
make  new  ones,  was  fast  falling  into  sullen  ways, 
forgetting,  and  as  he  thought  forgotten  by,  former 
friends,  when  one  fine  morning  he  received  a  letter 
that  dispelled  his  vapours  and  aroused  him  out  of 
his  torpor  ;  it  ran  thus  : 

*  Dear  Mr.  Martel, 

' "  Miss  Palmer  never  writes  now  :"   per- 
haps not ;  nor  Mr.  Martel  either. 

'  T  believe  this  makes  one,  two,  three  letters  or 
more,  since  I  heard  from  you.  Now  you  must  know 
I  always  keep  a  debtor  and  creditor  account  with 
my  correspondents,  and  only  give  as  much  as  I  get : 
so  I  shall  not  attend  to  all  the  civil  things  you  said 
about  liking  Finchdale  news,  unless  I  receive  a  sub- 
stantial proof  of  it  in  return  for  this. 

'  I  met  with  your  pencil-marks  last  night  in  a 
book  that  I  was  reading  to  papa.  Though  a  year  is 
past,  I  can  hardly  believe  at  times  but  that  you  are 
still  living  within  walking  distance,  ready  to  pop  in 
upon  us  with  your  night-cap,  as  dear  papa  used  to 
say.  And  now  to  think  that  it  is  all  over ! — in  that 
way.     What  do  I  mean  ?     I  am  coming  to  that. 

4G— 2 
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'  Do  you  know  that  you  are  the  very  first  person 
out  of  our  own  nearest  and  clearest  circle  of  relations 
to  whom  I  tell  my  secret,  or  ne>ys  rather  ;  for  it  will 
soon  be  no  secret,  nor  news  either,  for  the  matter  of 
that.  I  really  do  not  think  I  should  have  written 
again  to  you  before  you  wrote  to  me,  if  I  had  not 
this  to  tell  you.  Can  j^ou  guess  what  "  this  "  is  ? 
I  dare  say  I  have  always  seemed  to  you  cut  out  for 
an  old  maid ;  and  indeed  I  had  quite  begun  to  accept 
it  as  my  fate.  For  I  had  made  my  choice,  I  must 
tell  you,  many  years  ago,  when  I  was  a  mere  child; 
and — though  I  confess  my  vanity  always  suspected 
a  partiality  to  me — he  gave  me  no  reason  (at  least 
I  fancied  so)  to  think  that  he  would  ever  commit 
himself  But  he  was  not  rich,  and  his  pride  would 
not  let  him  speak  to  me,  unless  en  prince.  And,  if 
a  windfall  had  not  come  to  him,  I  quite  believe  he 
never  would  have  asked  me  that  which  I  could  not 
ask  him.  I  dare  say  he  had  an  eye  to  this  windfall 
all  along  ;  it  was  always  likely  to  come  to  him  ;  and 
now  that  it  has  come,  T  must  say  he  has  lost  no  time 
in  speaking  his  mind,  and  has  made  me,  oh !  so 
happy  !  And  I  had  not  the  heart  to  keep  him  wait- 
ing for  an  answer,  as  T  think  I  ought  to  have  done. 

'  But  who  is  he  ?  Can  j^ou  ask  me  ?  You  know 
my  cousin — he  is  not  a  very  near  cousin,  but  a  very 
far  cousin,  second  or  third,  I  believe  once  or  twice 
removed — Colonel  Denny.  I  shall  almost  be  sur- 
prised if  you  have  never  suspected  my  secret ;  I  was 
always  afraid  that  somebody  would  find  me  out : 
but  I  believe  that  dear  Bettina  Primrose- — Mrs.  de 
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Coucy  I  mean — was  the  only  one  that  did.  Well,  it 
is  no  secret  any  longer.  He  has  just  come  into  ever 
so  many  thousands  a  year,  seven  or  eight,  I  believe, 
and  has  offered  to  share  it  all  with  me.  You  see  he 
paid  me,  and  himself  too,  the  very  poor  compliment 
of  imagining  that  I  could  not  be  happy  with  him 
unless  we  had  "  all  the  luxuries  and  delicacies  of  the 
season."  I  confess  I  was  always  rather  angry  with 
him  for  that ;  it  was  the  only  fault  I  ever  saw  in 
him :  though,  to  be  sure,  I  might  have  been  wrong 
altogether.  However,  I  was  not ;  and  I  am  so  glad 
that  you  know  him,  and  like  him  ;  and  that  he  more 
than  likes  you. 

'Now  I  have  got  three  out  of  the  only  four  great 
wishes  I  ever  had ;  and  I  do  not  despair  of  getting 
the  fourth. 

'  I  think  I  can  guess  why  you  never  write  t8  us 
about  yourself,  and  indeed  very  seldom  write  at  all 
to  us.  A  little  bird  has  sung  to  us  that  you  are  not 
happy  where  you  are.  That  odious  "  living .'" 
What  a  shame  to  call  it  one  !  I  was  against  its  ever 
being  mentioned  to  you.  We  have  just  heard  of 
something  that  we  think  will  do  a  little  better  for 
you  than  that ;  but  don't  expect  much  :  we  are  not 
at  all  satisfied  about  it.  Papa  wants  you  to  come  to 
us  at  once,  if  you  can,  and  talk  it  over.  It  is  a  very 
poor  thing,  but  not  so  completely  in  the  backwoods 
as  what  you  have.  And  perhaps  it  will  do  to  hold 
on  by  till  you  can  get  something  worth  your  having  I 
of  which  I  for  one  will  not  despair.  But  that  is 
wofully  long  in  coming  !  and  the  years  are  so  short ! 
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Ah  !  how  I  feel  all  these  things  now !  and  yet  I  am 
so  glad !  so  glad,  and  so  sad !     Do  you  understand 
me  ?     I  feel  so  much,  I  can  say  no  more.     Good-bye, 
*  Yonr  ever  sincere  friend, 

'  Barbara  Palmer. 

'  P.S. — In  my  flurry  yesterday  I  neglected  to  tell 
you  any  news  but  my  own.  Such  flourishing  ac- 
counts as  I  get  from  Kitty  Fisher !  There  is  no 
such  fish  in  the  sea  as  her  fish,  and  indeed  he  is  a 
very  nice  little  fish,  and  she  is  a  very  dear  little 
fisher.  That — you  must  know — was  one  of  my  four 
wishes.  And  I  have  charming  letters  from  dear  Bet- 
tina  Coucy,  as  she  writes  herself,  without  the  De  ;  I 
call  it  Goosey.  She  is  happy  as  the  day,  and 
he  is  "  so  good  !  "  (I  am  glad  to  hear  ifc) — at  any  rate, 
he  is  good  to  her ;  and' he  has  great  luck,  a  curacy 
with  his  pupil  at  £200  a-year !  What  do  you  think 
of  that  ?  I  wonder  what  he  teaches  him !  The 
Coucys  do  very  nicely.  I  quite  expect  to  see  him 
a  rural  dean,  or  an  honorary  canon — (what  is  that  ?) 
— or  perhaps — who  knows  ? — the  real  well-paid 
canon  of  a  cathedral ;  and  for  his  dear  wife's  sake, 
I  heartily  wish  T  may. 

'  And  so  Bettina  is  happily  married — that  is  ano- 
ther of  my  "  wishes''  The  third  I  told  you  in  the 
beginning  of  this  long  letter  yesterday  ;  and  the 
fourth — well,  I  won't  tell  you  that  yet ;  but  I  hope 
to  do  so  some  day,  when  I  have  gained  it.  Papa 
desires  his  kindest  remembrances,  and  entreats  you 
to  come  at  once  to  us. 
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*  I  forgot  in  my  egoism,  to  tell  you  what  I  know 
will  give  you  pleasure.  Dear  pap  has  been  again  in 
Ireland,  and  reports  excellent  progress.  He  says 
the  hand  of  God  by  famine,  and  the  consequent 
emigration,  has  cleared  the  country  of  those  obstacles 
to  improvement  which  had  so  long  baffled  the 
wisdom  of  man.  His  only  fear  is  that  ambitious 
politicians  will  not  now  leave  poor  Ireland  alone  to 
recover  herself  in  a  gradual  and  natural  way,  but 
will  be  for  treating  her  like  an  old  deal  table  just 
good  enough  to  tempt  them  to  step  in  and  whittle 
their  illustrious  names  upon  her  for  the  admiration 
of  posterity;  and  so  will  throw  her  hsick  fifty  years. 

'  We  hear  that  Mr.  Franklin  is  going  to  be  married 
to  a  "  lady  from  Manchester  " — no  great  match,  I 
believe;  and  that  Mr.  Burgoyne  has  married  his 
village  schoolmistress — no  great  match  either.  Ah  ! 
how  blest  am  I !  Again  good-bye.  Be  sure  and 
€ome  soon  to  congratulate  me.' 

'  H'm  !  To  congratlate  her  upon  marrying 
another  man,  when  I  was  always  in  love  with  her 
myself !  And  no  doubt  she  knows  it :  women  always 
find  out  that.  However,  to  my  glory  be  it  spoken, 
I  do  congratulate  her  with  all  my  heart ;  since  no 
Buggins,  or  Franklin,  nor  even  Wild  Gryffyn  is  to 
carry  her  off.  She  mates  as  she  should  do :  what 
more  do  I  want,  beggar  that  I  am  V  sighed  out  the 
reader  of  the  letter,  as  he  refolded  it  tenderly,  and 
stowed  it  away  with  his  treasures. 

It  had  done  him  good.     His  old  roving  spirit  re- 
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vived  within  him ;  he  rejoiced  in  the  notion  of  going 
again  upon  his  travels,  looked  to  a  new  sphere  with 
excitement,  and  hurried  off  to  Finch  dale  to  look 
after  his  fortunes,  as  if  he  had  not  found  already, 
by  sad  experience,  that '  a  living'  such  as  was  likely 
to  fall  to  his  lot,  is  the  saddest  of  mockeries. 

The  conclave  decided  that  freedom  from  the  tax 
of  a  house,  and  chancel,  and  churchyard,  which,  as 
the  fashion  is  now,  must  be  kept  as  a  pleasure- 
ground,  though  the  church-rate  is  abolished  ;  immu- 
nity from  all  these  taxes  was  great  gain,  and  Martel 
accepted  the  new  vicarage,  though  his  money  income 
was  rather  less  than  that  of  the  rectory  which  he 
thereby  vacated,  and  where  he  left  his  purse  behind 
him.  No  house,  no  diocesan  surveyor,  no  chancel, 
and  a  cemetery,  in  place  of  a  churchyard,  left  him, 
at  all  events,  his  living,  small  as  it  was,  to  live  upon 
if  he  could.  He  concluded  his  acceptance  in  these 
not  very  gracious  words  : 

'For  twenty  years'  service,  the  whole  hire  of 
which  I  have  been  counted  worthy,  while  doing 
precisely  the  same  work  as  the  best-paid  rector  in 
the  Establishment,  in  a  profession  which  I  paid 
£2,000  to  enter  by  the  doorway  of  an  University 
degree — the  hire,  I  say,  for  twenty  years  has  been 
in  all  £1,900  ;  that  is,  £100  less  than  my  education 
cost.  '  To  be  sure,  the  essential  duties  of  a  spiritual 
ministry  are  so  simple  that  ministers  would  do  no- 
thing contrary  to  the  primitive  principle,  or  practice, 
in  earning  their  bread,  as  St.  Paul  did,  by  tent- 
making  or  any  other  honest  occupation.     But  when 
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by  lay  or  ecclesiastical  statesmen,  as  some  one  has 
said,  "  rules  are  made  enlarging  indefinitely  the  du- 
ties of  the  clergy,  and  definitely  restricting  their 
worldly  freedom;  when  they  are  debarred  equally 
by  practical  engagements  and  positive  enactments, 
from  procuring  their  livelihood  by  secular  labour, 
and  are  required  to  devote  all  their  time  and  ener* 
gies  to  the  discharge  of  professional  functions;  then 
the  whole  case  of  the  maintenance  of  the  clergy  be- 
comes altered."  Well-paid  "  dignitaries  "  and  place 
men  are  apt  to  be  very  contented  and  patient  un- 
der the  privations  of  those  who  are  not  so  well 
paid  and  placed,  and  to  be  very  liberal — in  exhorta- 
tions. The  duties  which  I  have  discharged  are 
precisely  those  which  are  done  by  the  incumbent 
of  the  largest  living  in  England,  even  though  he 
be  a  devoted  young  man  of  seven-and-twenty, 
with  a  clerical  income  of  three  or  four  thousand 
a  year,  and  a  great  turn  for  radical  reforms.' 

'  But  surely ' began  Mr.  Palmer. 

'  Now,  please  don't,'  cried  the  interrupted  grum- 
bler. '  Whenever  a  man  begins  with  "  surely,"  I 
know  he  is  going  to  say  something  that  I  cannot 
possibly  agree  to.  I  do  not  think  I  owe  anything 
to  the  Establishment,  and  I  do  think  it  owes  a 
great  deal  to  me ;  and  all  the  charges,  and  all  the 
spoutings  on  all  the  platforms  in  the  world,  will 
never  persuade  me  that  it  does  not.  I  am  Humpty 
Dumpty. 
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' "  Humpty  Dumpty  sat  on  a  wall ;" 
that  is,  I  had  £2,000. 

'  "  Humpty  Dumpty  got  a  great  fall ;" 
that  is,  I  spent  my  £2,000  in  getting  a  "degree." 

' "  Not  all  the  king's  horses  and  all  the  king's  men — " 

that  is,  not  all  the  bishops  and  spoutings  in  and  out 
of  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament — 

' "  Can  put  Humpty  Dumpty  together  again  f 

that  is,  can  convince  me  that  all  my  money  is  not 
thrown  away.' 

Mr.  Palmer  shook  his  head,  and  shot  a  queer 
glance  at  his  daughter,  as  though  he  would  say  : 
'  You  see  how  impracticable  he  is,  when  one  of 
these  fits  is  upon  him  ;'  but  she,  despite  some  sense 
of  his  absurdity,  and  all  her  own  great  happiness, 
almost  cried  out  of  sympathy  with  the  poor  parson, 
and  with  anger  at  the  crafty  oppressors. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

'  Irritat  crabones.' 

'  Be  not  afraid  of  them,  neither  be  afraid  of  their  words, 
though  thorns  and  briars  be  with  thee,  and  thou  dost  dwell 
among  scorpions.' — Ezek.  ii.  6. 

A  FAIR  river  flows  gently  through  a  rich  valley. 
Wooded  banks  and  green  braes  on  either  hand  are 
capped  with  chalk  cliffs  and  crags.  A  town 
stretches  in  homely  beauty  on  each  side  of  the 
stream,  and  spans  it  with  two  bridges.  The  harpies 
of  manufacture  do  not  molest  the  place;  no 
volumes  of  black  smoke  are  poured  from  tall  chim- 
neys to  pollute  the  pure  air  of  heaven;  no  filth  from 
mills  befouls  the  water.  Professional  and  commer- 
cial industry  retires  thither  to  rest  from  its  labours, 
and  habitual  idleness  finds  there  a  cono-enial  home. 

'Ah,  what  a  happy  valley,'  sighs  the  passing 
traveller.  '  When  I  have  made  my  fortune ;  in  that 
spot  I  should  like  to  spend  it,  and  then  rest  for  a3^e 
in  that  pretty  silent  cemetery.' 

It  is  afternoon  at  the  Subscription  Rooms :  the 
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company  is  split  into  two  sets ;  they  seem  generally 
to  scowl  at  one  another  from  a  respectable  distance. 
But  there  are  some  mixed  groups.  A  gentleman  in 
one  of  these  is  speaking  with  vehemence  to  his 
neighbours. 

'  I  was  driven/  says  he,  '  with  most  of  the  rate- 
payers, from  the  parish  church,  by  the  vagaries  of 
the  late  incumbent ;  and  we  hoped  that  when  we 
had  a  new  one  the  conduct  of  the  service  would  be 
such  as  to  enable  us  to  return  to  our  church,  and 
live  in  harmony  and  comfort  with  our  pastor.  Judge, 
then,  of  our  disappointment  and  disgust  on  finding 
that  Mr.  Martel,  who  arrived  on  a  Saturday  night, 
commenced  his  duty  on  his  first  Sunday  in  a  manner 
that  was  little  short  of  a  direct  insult  to  by  far  the 
largest  part  of  his  parishioners.' 

'  Eh  ! — what  ? — as  how  V  asked  another. 

*  Why,  if  you  go  into  any  church  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, you  will  see  the  service  commenced 
without  any  off*ensive  procession  and  conducted  in  a 
plain,  reverential  manner,  such  as  we  elderly  people 
are  used  to.  We  feel  greatly  aggrieved  that  our 
church  should  be  made  the  exception  to  the  rule  of 
the  churches  about  us.  If  the  new  vicar  wishes  ta 
perpetuate  strife  in  the  parish,  and  to  live  in  a 
hornets'  nest,  he. has  only  to  persevere  in  the  course 
adopted  by  him  on  his  first  Sunday.' 

,'  Why,  old  fellow,  that,  you  know,  was  what  he 
found  established ;  and  he  was,  to  my  knowledge 
on  the  Saturday  night  memorialised  to  continue  it.* 

'  By  how  many  memorialists  V 
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'  Oh,  I  don't  know ;  a  hundred,  fifty,  or  so/ 

*  Why,  man,  the  parish  is  counted  by  thousands  ; 
and  more  than  five  hundred  of  us  left  the  parish 
church  on  account  of  these  very  practices.  We  went 
to  church  aojain  when  he  came,  and  left  ag^ain  in  the 
middle  of  the  service,  when  we  saw  that  he  slighted 
our  wishes.' 

'  I  heard  about  it — a  regular  stampede.' 

'  We  sent  him  warning  on  Sunday  morning ;  it 
was  his  doing.' 

'  Well !  well !  what  is  the  use  of  all  this  quarrelling 
and  fighting  V  said  another.  '  It  is  very  plain  that 
there  are  people,  and  they  are  the  many,  who  do  not 
mean  to  have  any  longer  the  ^^ ]processional  "  style 
of  service  if  they  can  help  it.  Why  should  not  those 
who  wish  for  all  things  as  they  had  them  under  the 
last  man  get  some  place  of  their  own,  and  do  wliat 
they  like  in  it  ?  They  must  have  had  enough  of 
fighting ;  they  have  been  at  it  for  ten  years.' 

'  If  every  man  does  what  he  likes,  how  can  there  be 
a  Church  ?  You  mean  that  an  opposition  shop  should 
be  set  up,  and  create  a  ''  Catholic  "  schism  !  eh  ?' 

'  I  mean  that  the  immediate  building  of  another 
church  seems  under  any  circumstances  desirable; 
it  will  serve  a  point  of  departure  for  a  new 
organisation.' 

^You  and  your  organization  make  one  doubt 
whether  organised  Christianity  be  of  God  or  of  man. 
You  and  your  organisation  mean,  in  plain  English, 
a  sj)lit,  a  rent^  plain  schism.' 

*  Ah  !   schism  !'  cried  the    ''  Catholic  '    champion 
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'  that  is  the  bugbear  that  frightens  people  from  look- 
ing these  changes  in  the  face.' 

'  Oh-h-h  !  then  when  you  used  to  denounce  Non- 
conformists as  schismatics^  as  I  have  heard  you 
doing  very  often,  you  were  only  playing  a  game  at 
brag.  That,  to  be  sure,  is  a  new  light — ecclesiastical.^ 

'  I  tell  you  it  is  this  new  man  that  makes  the  split,* 
cried  the  orthodox  advocate  of  schism. 

*  I  think  not,'  said  the  other ;  '  indeed  I  know  it 
was  made  long  ago.  We  were  all  at  one  when  the  late 
man  came  among  us,  and  for  a  good  while  after  all 
went  smoothly,  and  he  stood  well  with  all  of  us ;  he 
did  none  of  those  things  about  the  possible  abolition  of 
which  you  are  so  angry.  It  was  his  turning  round 
right-about-face,  that  offended  the  people  and 
emptied  the  church  of  its  parishioners.' 

'  No,  no,  no  ;  he  never  changed  ;  he  was  the  same 
when  he  came  as  when  he  left.' 

*  Then  he  took  care  not  to  let  us  know  it.' 

'  But  we  knew  it,'  cried  the  orthodox  schismatic. 
*  We  knew,  and  that  is  why  we  took  to  him  and  bore 
with  him  till  he  could  work  round  step  by  step  to  our 
way.' 

'  Ah  !  that  is  it !  That  is  what  makes  the  trouble 
for  this  new  man.  That  Jim  Crow  work  is  what 
causes  all  clergymen  to  be  held  in  suspicion,  so  many 
of  them  sail  under  false  colours,  till  they  can  creep 
on,  and  on,  and  show  their  own  at  last.' 

*  But,'  proceeded  the  other,  '  this  man  has  spoken 
out  now.  I,  and  others  with  me^  were  waiting  till 
he  was  fully  settled  in  his  seat  and  had  felt  the 
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pulse  of  his  people,  to  see  whether  he  would  not 
conform  to  the  wishes  of  his  congregation.' 

'  Aye,  of  his  "  congregation  ;"  yes,  his  "  congrega- 
tion ;"  but  not  of  his  parish,  no,  nor  of  one-hundredth 
part  of  it.  He  has  had  the  sense  to  know,  and  the 
honesty  to  say,  that  he  is  not  a  congregational,  but 
a  2^cc'i'ochial  minister.' 

*  H'm  1'  grunted  the  adversary ;  '  he  was  just  sold 
into  the  hands  of  the  vestry ;  that's  what  he  was.' 

*  So  far  as  I  can  see,'  said  another,  *  the  parson  is 
trying  to  make  himself  safe  with  both  sides,  taking 
a  little  here,  and  giving  a  little  there  ;  and  if  I  am  not 
mistaken  he  will  fall  to  the  ground  between  the  two 
stools  before  long.  But  that  is  his  look-out.  I  am 
no  friend  to  the  Establishment.' 

*  Then  you  are  out  of  court,  my  lad.' 

*  By  the  way,  does  any  one  know,'  asked  a  member 
of  another  conclave — *  does  any  one  know  what  be- 
came of  the  rector's  reply  to  the  courteous  and 
temperately- worded  memorial  that  was  addressed  to 
him  ?  All  who  signed  ought  to  see  the  answer. 
They  say  the  original  document,  such  as  it  is — all 
words  and  no  meaning — is  not  to  be  found  ;  but  some 
one  surely  has  a  copy  of  the  precious  production.' 

'  A  copy — do  you  want  f  shouted  one  from  a  dis- 
tance ;  *  I  have  one  in  my  pocket,  there  it  is '  (taking 
it  out  and  holding  it  up)  '  at  your  service.' 

'  Bead,  read,'  was  the  cry,  and  the  gentleman  came 
forward  to  the  group. 

*  It  isn't  very  long ;  but  I  need  not  go  through  it 
all — only  just  the  marrow  of  it.' 
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'  He  begins  by  noticing  the  names  of  non- 
parishioners,  and  says,  "  In  so  far  as  such  a  course  is 
open  to  me  who  am  in  the  eye  of  the  law  a  minister, 
not  of  the  congregational,  but  of  the  parochial  system, 
I  shall  strive  to  carry  on,  with  as  little  change  as 
possible,  the  services  and  usages  which  I  found  pre- 
vailing on  my  appointment  to  the  living.  But  I  have 
to  regard  the  claims  and  strongly  expressed  wishes 
of  parishioners  whom,  though,  for  reasons,  which  I 
need  onl}^  allude  to,  they  have  left  the  parish 
church,  I  could  not  feel  myself  at  liberty  to  leave 
out  of  account.  In  short,  as  a  public  servant,  I  owe 
duty  to  all  parties,  and  something  also  to  certain 
oonscientious  opinions  of  my  own.  When  party 
spirit  runs  high,  these  duties  will  at  times  clash, 
and  dissatisfaction  on  all  hands  is  the  consequence. 
But  I  am  a  minister  of  peace,  and  I  seek  peace ;  and, 
trusting  to  time  to  do  me  justice,  I  believe  in  the 
general  fairness  of  men  in  the  long-run,  when  they 
are  patiently  served."     That  is  about  all  he  says.' 

*  Did  you  ever  hear  such  twaddle  V  asked  one. 

'  We  hear  a  great  deal  about  peace ;  but  "  first 
pure,  then  peaceable,"  is  my  motto,'  remarked  ano- 
ther. 

'  Yes,  "  pure  in  your  own  lives,"  says  the  Apostle/ 
quietly  observed  a  listener  ;  '  when  you  are,  it  will 
be  time  to  set  others  to  right.' 

'H'm,'  quoth  the  unlettered  and  implacable 
critic ;  '  I  think  that  answer  is  a  perfect  insult  to 
every  one  who  signed  the  memorial;  that  is  my 
opinion  of  it.' 
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'  Well,  I  don't  know/  said  the  former  speaker ; 
'  I  am  a  stranger  here,  and  so  I  hope  impartial ;  I 
heard  of  the  row  on  this  gentleman's  first  Sunday, 
and  on  the  next  determined  to  see  for  myself     I 
went  to  church  in  a  storm  that,  I  am  frank  to  say, 
would  have  at  another  time  kept  me  indoors.     It 
seemed  to  me  that  the  clergyman  did  his  work  well, 
reading  clearly  and  distinctly  with  propriety  and 
fitting  emphasis,  even  to  the  formidable  Thirty-nine 
Articles,  which  it  was  my  fate  to  come  in  for.     From 
what  I  observed  of  his  demeanour,  from  first  to  last, 
I  should  say  that  the  future  character  of  the  ser- 
vices— within  reasonable  limits — would  depend  upon 
the  congregation,  if  only  they  are  agreed   among 
themselves  about  it.     The  clergyman  appears  to  be 
anything  but  a  narrow-minded  man.     He  has  had 
to,  perhaps  wished  to,  make  some  alterations;  and  he 
has  been,  by  those  who  wished  for  none,  and  by  those 
who  wanted  more,  thoroughly  well  abused.     But  so 
far  as  I  can  see,  and  hear,  and  judge,  it  seems  that 
the   parish  at   large  will   be    satisfied,    and    quiet 
church-goers  pleased.     The  services,  if  not  what  some 
may  call  symbolical  andothers  histrionic, are  certainly 
bright  and  hearty,  and  well  and  carefully  conducted 
throughout,  and  I  should  say  with  a  certain  artistic 
unity  of  eflfect,  if  I  had  not  heard  them  very  con- 
fidently condemned  as  ^'  piebald."  The  whole  evening 
service  is   choral,  any  way.      As   to   the   building 
of  an  opposition  church,   why,   you  surely   would 
never  set  deliberately  to  work  to  perpetuate  division 
and  strife,  and  turn  the  parish  upside  down,  because 
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you  have  had  your  man  and  your  turn  ;  and  now  a 
party  evidently  much  larger  than  yours  is  having  its 
turn  with  another  man  in  a  very  mild  way  indeed. 
You  cannot  be  so  infallibly  and  absolutely  auto- 
cratic as  to  i^esort  to  schism  for  a  remedy  against 
things  non-essential  that  an  immense  majority  of 
your  Church  have  decided  against  you;  peace  is 
worth  some  sacrifice  surely.' 

'  Non-"  essentials  "  and  "  majority  !"  '  shouted  a 
malcontent ;  '  I  say  they  are  essentials,  our  rightful 
inheritance  and  privilege  :  and  majority  !  what  sort 
of  majority  ?' 

'  A  very  good  sort  of  majority,  containing,  like  the 
great  net,  fish  of  all  sorts.' 

*  Ah  !  bah  !  I  tell  you  it  is  silly,  if  not  worse,  to 
talk  about  "majorities"  and  "non-essentials,"  and 
*'  agreeing  "  and  "  living  at  peace,"  and  rubbish  of 
that  sort.  I  can't  mince  my  words  ;  the  religion  of 
your  majority  is  not  our  religion,  any  more  than 
darkness  is  light.  But  never  fear,  we'll  lead  this 
man  a  life  of  it !' 

*  Never  set  up  altar  against  altar.' 

'  I  say  the  religions  are  two ;  and  we  will  have 
ours  :  we  won't  submit  to  be  stamped  out.' 

'  But  consider  the  evil  of  schism ;  and  have  you 
counted  the  cost  ?     Who  is  to  pay  ?' 

'  Oh  !  some  very  influential  persons,  T  can  tell  you  ; 
no  fear  of  that.' 

*  Ah  !  but  your  very  influential  people  are  very 
liberal  of  advice,  as  well  as  gifts  !  and  like  their  own 
way  for  their  money,  and  plenty  of  deference  and 
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obsequiousness,  as  you  will  find  before  you  have 
done  with  them^  if  you  let  them  lead  you  into  a 
split.  For  my  part,  I  would  rather  submit  to  legal 
and  defined  authority  than  to  authoritative  influences 
and  patronage,  and  lay  popes,  and  the  law  of  the 
purse.' 

'  Nonsense  !  no  surrender ! — we'll  nail  our  colours 
to  the  mast,  and  fight  to  the  last  gasp.  Peace  ? 
stuff*  and  nonsense ! — agreement !  rubbish  and  trash  ! 
Catholicism  and  unity  for  ever  ;  and  no  surrender !' 
he  bawled,  as  he  bounced  out  of  the  room,  banging 
the  door  after  him. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

*  He  left  the  assembly  to  justify  the  proceedings  by  laws 
always  equivocal,  which  each  party  interpret  according  to 
their  pleasure,  and  which  success  alone  can  render  incontest- 
able.'—Voltaiee—  Charles  XII. 

'  His  young  cousin  (Charles  Napier)  often  pressed  him  on 
military  policy,  especially  on  the  defects  of  the  Mutiny  Act, 
its  vagueness  where  precision  was  essential  for  enabling 
officers  to  act  with  decision  and  legality.  To  this  Mr.  Fox 
answered  dryly  (whether  in  condemnation  or  approval  was 
not  ascertained),  "  That  it  was  pu^yosely  so  framed  to  retain 
unlimited  jpower  over  military  men." ' — SiR  William  Napier 
— Life  of  8ir  Charles  Najoier. 

Startling  events  succeeded  one  another  in  the 
Happy  Valley  with  a  rapidity  that  baffles  the 
chronicler.  The  lawless  ravishment  of  unlawful 
paraphernalia ;  the  recovery  of  those  illegitimate 
treasures  by  due  force  of  law ;  the  battle  carried  on 
without  cessation  by  churchwardens  worthy  of  each 
other's  steel ;  the  bold  and  hardy  assertions,  the 
dexterous  and  subtle  evasions,  the  vials  of  wrath, 
the  showers  of  slops,  the  rotten  eggs ;  the  very  black 
blots  on  courtes}^  and  candour,  washed  white  as 
snow  with  thick  coats  of  pure  zeal ;  the  paper  pellets. 
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the  leaden  bullets,  the  dust,  the  noise,  the  shouting, 
and  the  strife  :  to  live  for  ever  amid  these  was  to 
our  black  and  blackened  friend  as  the  revelation  of  a 
new  world,  to  which  the  common,  everyday,  secular 
scene  bore  but  a  poor  resemblance,  and  of  which  it 
had  given  him  no  adequate  idea. 

But  having  once  tasted,  he  soon  liked  the  excite- 
ment ;  for  had  he  not  been  a  fox-hunter,  to  whom  to 
be  buffeted  by  hard  boughs,  and  bruised  by  hard 
falls,  and  bespattered  with  soft  mud  was  a  delight  ? 
To  be  hunted,  and  to  hunt,  are  not  indeed  one  and 
the  same  thing ;  but  he  had  heard  folk  say  that  the 
fox  enjoyed  his  part  in  the  chase ;  and  he  now  began 
to  believe  it.  He  was  furnished  with  new  sensations ; 
and  was  in  a  way  to  understand  the  perpetual  pur- 
suit and  sweet  delights  of  ecclesiastical  jars,  and^  to 
relish  the  hot  pleasures  of  polemics.  But  alas  !  he 
became  sensible  at  the  same  time  that  his  best 
feelings,  his  aspirations  after  truth,  and  peace,  and 
justice,  and  mercy  were  wofuUy  suffering,  and 
would  soon  wither  away  in  the  meUe.  So  he  denied 
himself;  and  kept  out  of  it  as  much  as  might  be. 

But  though  he  had  quickly  conceived  some  notion 
of  the  stormy  atmosphere  of  the  place,  and  of  the 
Bable-like  confusion  that  reigned  there,  he  had  to 
take  his  time  and  feel  his  way  step  by  step  to  the 
remedies  proper  to  be  applied. 

The  very  morning  after  his  arrival,  walking  out 
early  from  his  lodging,  he  came  upon  a  group  of 
gentlemen  seemingly  in  deep  consultation  in  the 
street.     He  saw  that  they  eyed  him,  and  suspecting 
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somehow  that  he  was  the  subject  of  their  discourse^ 
he  was  stepping  aside  to  avoid  them  when  one  of 
the  party,  coming  forward,  took  off  his  hat  and 
politely  expressing  a  hope  that  Mr.  Martel  liked  the 
Happy  Valley,  proceeded  to  hope  further  that  now 
all  church  matters  would  go  on  smoothly  there. 
Then  he  ran  hurriedly  over  a  catalogue  of  past  mis- 
doings and  grievances  of  various  sorts,  great  and 
small,  and  anxiously  desired  that  all  this  would 
thenceforth  be  changed  so  as  to  allow  the  bulk  of 
the  parishioners  to  return  to  their  parish  church. 

Martel  in  turn  begged  to  know  his  adviser's  name; 
and  had  the  pleasure  of  recognising  it  at  the  head 
of  a  memorial,  not  very  numerously  signed,  which 
his  own  churchwarden  presented  to  him  late  on  the 
next  Saturday  night,  assuring  him  that  the  list  of 
names  was  not  nearly  complete. 

This  document  expressed  the  wishes  of  the  under- 
signed that  all  church  matters,  services,  etc.,  etc. 
should  be  continued  by  the  newcomer  without  any 
alteration  whatsoever,  exactly  as  they  had  been 
conducted  by  his  predecessor.  Subsequent  re- 
search, when  troubles  had  ceased,  revealed  that  the 
memorial  spoke  the  sentiments  of  the  gentler  sex ; 
whose  lords,  led  by  chivalrous  instincts,  postponing 
peace  abroad  to  peace  at  home,  and  fearing  vestry 
rows  less  than  curtain  lectures,  had  waived  their 
own  decided  and  recorded  preferences  for  Puritanic 
practices,  and  had  memorialised  for  a  continuance  of 
the  aesthetic  and  symbolic  pomp  so  dear  to  the 
feminine  mind. 
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But  for  the  present  the  poor  rector  was  sorely 
perplexed ;  for,  though  the  number  of  names  was  as 
nothing  out  of  a  large  parish,  some  of  them  belonged 
to  the  '  influential  '  sort  of  people,  whose  custom 
was  of  consequence  to  the  tradesmen,  and  who  kept 
the  purse  of  the  parish ;  popes  of  the  vestry,  as  it 
were,  and  not  the  less  since  there  was  no  church- 
rate.  And  then,  to  make  his  perplexity  more  per- 
plexed, a  clergyman  unattached,  who,  having  rid 
himself  of  all  responsibilities,  was  most  irresponsibly 
busy  acting  on  behalf  of  the  parochial  churchwarden 
and  his  clique,  had  done  him  the  honour  of  a  visit 
on  the  fore  part  of  the  same  Saturday  evening,  to 
say  that  unless  he  at  once  reduced  everything  to  the 
barest  Puritanic  pattern,  a  parish  meeting  would  be 
summoned  to  denounce  him  on  the  Monday. 

A  noisy  demonstration,  the  result  of  the  impossi- 
bility of  satisfying  these  two  exactly  opposite  and 
irreconcilable  and  very  violent  parties,  made  some 
talk ;  but  it  was  inevitable,  and  mattered  not  much ; 
and  the  puzzled  parson,  thus  warned,  set  himself,  as 
a  preliminary  to  any  attempt  at  pacification,  gradu- 
ally to  get  a  true  chart  of  the  under-currents  of  the 
parish  ;  suffering  gross  abuse  meanwhile  from  the 
combatants  on  either  side  for  not  taking  everything 
in  his  own  hand,  and  going  his  own  way,  which  of 
course  meant  the  way  of  each  several  speaker,  and 
no  other. 

However,  before  long,  despite  abuse  and  oppo- 
sition from  the  most  opposite  quarters,  he  made 
many  acquaintances,  and  a  few  friends.     He  also 
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endured  some  mortification  in  public  displays  of 
*  the  dissidence  of  dissent '  among  his  people  in 
church;  while  broad  shoulders,  fair  and  fat,  were 
now  and  then  turned  coldly  and  very  rudely  upon 
him  in  private  society. 

One  lady  of  frank  disposition,  and  fondly  devoted 
to  high  ceremonial,  asked  him  with  sweet  simplicity; 

*  Could  not  you  go  V 

'Well,  no;  not  just  go,  you  see,  now  that  I  have 
just  come,'  said  the  parson  softly,  rubbing  his  hands 
and  smiling.     '  ISTot  conveniently,  you  know.' 

'  You  know  you  are  not  the  right  man  in  the 
right  place.' 

'  To  which  undeniable  proposition  the  banned  and 
banished  one  replied  by  a  loud  and  hearty  explosion 
of  laughter;  and  almost  embracing  her  in  the  height 
of  his  amazement,  vowed  to  the  fair  petitioner  that 
he  liked  her  so  much  he  would  do  anything — short 
of  parting,  you  know — to  oblige  her.' 

*  When  are  you  going  to  get  rid  of  those  dancing 
men  V  asked  another  fair  creature,  but  on  the  oppo- 
site side. 

The  speaker  was  one  of  those  wealthy  ladies  who 
are  supposed  to  build  churches  for  those  noble- 
minded  British  churchmen,  whose  idea  of  their '  in- 
heritance' and  'privileges'  is  to  take  all  and  give 
nothing  but  free  criticism  and  three-penny  bits. 

' "  Dancing  men,"  eh  V  repeated  the  parson. 
'  What  dancing  men  ?' 

'  Those  men  in  jackets.' 

* "  Jackets  !"  ' 
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'  Yes,  jackets !' 

The  parson  lifted  his  brows. 

*  I  mean  those  dirty  white  things.' 

'  Oh  I  ah  !  yes.  I  see,  you  mean  the  choir  in  sur- 
plices.' 

^  Well,  when  do  you  mean  to  get  rid  of  them  V 
'Ah  !  when  ?  You  comprehend  that  though,  per- 
haps, I  might  not  have  started  surplices  under  the 
circumstances,  to  abolish  them  under  the  circum- 
stances is  quite  another  thing.  Don't  you  per- 
ceive V 

*  Why,  we  can't  tell  those  men  from  clergymen,' 
retorted  the  lady,  changing  her  front. 

'  Very  likely,'  said  the  parson.  '  I  have  always 
thought  that  might  some  day  be  made  an  objection 
to  surpliced  choirs.  We  may  have  folk  who  are 
fond  of  novelties,  calling  "  the  snow-white  ephod  " 
of  Keble,  "  a  common  choir-bo3^'s  surplice,"  or  liken- 
ing it  may  be  to  "  dressing-gown  and  slippers,"  and 
inventing  "  court  attire/'  in  the  form  of  some  new 
gorgeous  and  costly  vestures  for  us  ministering 
clergy;  or  else,  what  is  the  same  thing,  reviving 
some  spotted  and  discredited  old  ones.' 

'  Then  why  don't  you  take  away  the  surplices  at 
once  ?' 

'  You  must  know,  I  don't  think  that  would  quite 
do.' 

'  I'll  tell  you  what  I  know.  I  know  that  you  are 
trying  to  please  every  one,  and  will  please  no 
one.' 

'Pardon  me,    good   lady;   not   exactly.       I   can 
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happily  comfort  you  with  an  assurance  that  in  this 
particular  matter  I  shall  not  try  to  please  you! 

'  That  is  something  anyway/  said  the  lady,  wha 
was  as  good-tempered  as  she  was  bluff. 

On  the  whole,  the  pastor,  patient  far  beyond  his 
wont,  by  special  grace  for  the  occasion,  made  way  a 
little  and  talked  up  incessantly  peace,  toleration,  and 
comprehension;  prosing  away  in  as  many  words  as 
might  suffice  a  standard  stump  orator,  and  airing 
his  views  after  this  sort : 

He  would  begin  by  asking :  '  Does  a  dissenting 
Puritan  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  dissenting  Roman- 
ist on  the  other,  differ  the  one  from  an  Evangelical 
Churchman,  the  other  from  a  Tractarian  or  Ritualist, 
more  than,  or  as  much  as,  the  Tractarian  or  Ritual- 
ist differs  from  the  Evangelical,  and  an  Essayist  or 
Broad  Churchman  from  either  ?  The  truth  is,'  he 
would  go  on  to  say,  '  the  truth  is,  the  Church  of 
England  is  a  Union-Church,  or  a  combined  cluster 
of  churches  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  words,  a 
"  National  "  and  a  "  CatJiolic  "  Church,  whose  mem- 
bers agree  to  differ  within  certain  ascertained  limits;, 
limits  which,  perhaps,  each  party  in  turn  now  and 
then  tries  to  transgress.  The  Church  of  England 
contains  and  combines  within  it  three  schools  or 
parties  at  least :  the  High,  Old  and  New ;  the  Low, 
which  we  all  know ;  and  thirdly  the  Broad,  tracing 
from  Hales  of  Eton,  if  not  from  Dean  Collet  and 
Erasmus,  and  continuing  its  line  through  Jeremy 
Taylor,  with  his  liberty  of  prophesying;  through 
Barrow  and  Tillotson  his  disciple,  and  Whichcote 
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and  his  disciple  Butler,  and  so  on  to  Paley,  tlie 
Cambridge  authority.  Whenever  these  schools  are 
ignored,  peace  is  impossible. 

*  I  repeat  that  the  various  Nonconforming  bodies 
differ  not  more  from  these  various  schools  than  Con- 
formists and  Churchmen  of  one  school  diff'er  from 
those  of  another  ;  they  diff'er  as  a  man  of  fifty  diff'ers 
from  his  past  self  at  the  age  of  twenty-three. 
Church  parties  are  in  fact  only  forms  of  "  the  dissi- 
dence  of  dissent "  allowed  for  in  a  National  Church. 
There  has  always  been  dissidence  in  the  body  of  the 
Church,  even  in  the  most  rigidly  organised  times  of 
Kome's  rule. 

'  Between  the  secular  and  the  regular  priests  there 
was  not  merely  the  strife  of  tongues ;  they  reviled 
each  other  in  word,  and  they  thwarted  each  oljier 
in  deed.  Neither  were  the  several  orders  of  monks 
at  one  with  each  other.  In  short,  "  the  dissidence  of 
dissent "  is  not  confined  to  ours,  or  to  any  other 
times;  you  may  perceive  it  very  clearly  in  the 
Apostolic  age.  It  is  perhaps  inseparable  from  the 
individuality  of  men,  and  the  gradual  growth  of  each 
from  grace  to  grace.  It  seems  to  have  even  its  ad- 
vantages. The  truth  is  so  many-sided  that  no  one 
man,  perhaps  no  local  or  National  Church,  can 
embrace  it  all  in  full  activity. 

*  In  one  Christian  body  this  particular  truth  is 
more  dwelt  on,  in  another  that,  according  to  the 
variation  of  the  times  and  the  tempers  of  men.  No 
one  has  a  complete  grasp  of  the  whole  revelation  of 
divine  truth ;  he  knows  in  part :  and  so  one  Church 
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has  a  clearer  view  of  this  side  of  it,  another  of  that. 
Thus,  under  Divine  guidance,  diverse  religious 
opinions  work  together  unwittingly  to  the  same 
end,  each  contributing  its  ray  of  Gospel  truth — to 
be  gathered  into  a  focus  by  the  Church  Universal ; 
and  thus  are  the  parti-coloured  exaggerations  of  per- 
sonal opinion  and  private  judgment  toned  down  into 
the  pure  white  light  of  truth  by  being  blended 
together  one  with  another  in  the  general  society,  of 
a  Christian  land. 

*  The  whole  of  Christian  society  is  wiser  towards 
Christ  than  any  one  man  in  it,  be  that  man  who  he 
may.  But  what  measure  can  possibly  be  kept  with 
men  who,  like  Montanus  and  his  party  of  old,  ban 
and  curse  all  who  venture  to  dissent  from  them  in 
ever  so  little ;  and  who  infuse  into  Christian  con- 
troversy a  tone  that  is  the  very  gall  of  heathenish 
bitterness  ?' 

'  And  those  are  your  liberal  sentiments,  are  they  V 
quoth  a  candid  auditor ;  '  I  don't  know  whether  I 
understand  them.  But  this  I  know  and  tell  you, 
that  if  %ve  have  not  our  way  in  every  respect,  and  in 
all  things,  we  will  leave  you  and  your  Church,  sir.' 

'  Ah  !  don't  say  that.' 

'  But  I  do  say  it ;  and  you'll  find  it  is  true,  sir ; 
mind  that.' 

'  Did  you  ever  hear  the  story  of  old  Hoby,  the 
bootmaker  V  asked  the  parson,  turning  to  the  com- 
pany, who  had  heard  this  reasonable  declaration; 
for  it  was  uttered  pretty  loudly  in  the  public  rooms. 
*  No  ?     Well,  a  smart  ensign  in  the  guards  entered 
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Hoby's  shop  in  a  towering  passion,  and  vowed  his 
boots  were  so  ill-made  that  he  would  never  employ 
Hoby  again.  "  Put  up  the  shutters,  John ;  close 
the  shop ;  Ensign  Grand  is  going  to  wichdraw  his 
custom ;  it's  all  over  with  us,"  said  Hoby  : — and  so 
say  I.  The  story  is  Captain  Gronow's;  you  will 
find  it  in  his  "  Recollections,"  a  very  entertaining 
book,'  said  the  parson  with  a  grin,  and  he  took  him- 
self off,  muttering  as  he  went :  ' "  Let  him  who  aspires 
to  the  world's  power  and  the  world's  favour  set  fire 
to  the  fagots  of  persecution,  or  give  a  loose  to  the 
ambition  of  conquest;  let  him  tie  down  the  human 
race  by  superstition  or  waste  them  by  the  sword  ; 
but  if  he  wishes  to  be  followed  in  his  lifetime  and 
adored  after  his  death  by  the  greater  portion  of  his 
country  or  of  the  globe,  let  him  beware  how  he 
pleads  the  cause  of  freedom,  of  toleration,  of  hura'&,n- 
ity,  or  of  peace."  ' 

In  the  course  of  his  walk  a  gentleman,  weather- 
beaten  and  well-dressed,  with  everything  about  him 
new  and  expensive,  looked  hard  at  the  parson,  and 
then  taking  off  his  hat,  seemed  about  to  speak,  but 
on  second  thoughts  apparently  he  changed  his  mind 
and  walked  on. 

Martel  could  not  recognise  in  him  any  acquaint- 
ance, though  the  man  had  passed  close  by  him.  He 
supposed,  therefore,  that  some  chance  member  of  his 
Sunday  congregation  had  saluted  him,  doing  honour 
to  his  Church  in  the  person  of  its  minister,  or  parson, 
as  was  common  enough  even  in  the  Happy  Y  alley. 

That  night,  at  dusk,  the  maid  of  his   lodging 
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"brought  him  a  letter  that  had  just  been  left  at  the 
door.  Opening  it,  he  found  a  sovereign  and  five 
five-pound  notes,  accompanied  by  a  communication 
written  in  a  tolerably  legible  hand,  which  ran  thus 
(with  the  spelling  a  little  altered,  to  suit  the  preju- 
dices of  the  public)  : 

'Excuse  me,  dear  sir.  Do  you  remember  your 
watch  and  the  little  money  one  night  in  a  railway 
carriage  ?  Excuse  me,  dear  sir,  but  I  took  the  liberty 
of  borrowing  it ;  for  you  was  sleeping  very  fast,  and 
I  was  in  great  distress.  Excuse  me,  dear  sir,  I  swore 
then  I  would  turn  over  a  new  leaf  if  that  chance 
was  granted  me.  And  the  Lord  has  been  very  mer- 
ciful to  me,  reverend  and  dear  sir — to  me,  a  sinner, 
as  didn't  deserve  it.  He  has  prospered  me,  dear  sir, 
and  I  shall  keep  my  oath  by  His  grace.  And  ex- 
cuse me,  reverend  sir,  but  I  saw  your  card  in  your 
pocket  that  night,  as  I  speak  of ;  and  I  remembered 
the  name ;  for  it  was  along  of  it  as  my  good  luck 
-came.  And  when  I  heard  it  here — and  very  badly 
they  did  abuse  it,  to  be  sure — dear  sir,  excuse  me, 
but  I  took  a  look  at  you,  and  to  be  sure  you  was 
the  very  man  along  of  which  my  good  luck  came. 
And  so,  reverend  and  dear  sir,  I  went  to  hear  you 
^-Sunday  :  and  as  if  you  know'd  as  I  was  a-coming 
you  preached  about  the  publican  as  restored  four- 
fold what  he  had  taken  as  he  shouldn't  ha'  took. 
And  it  did  me  good,  dear  sir,  to  hear  it ;  and  what 
the  publican  did,  dear  sir,  that  I  made  up  my  mind 
to  do  to  you.     And,  dear  sir,  four  fives  is  twenty — 
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them  is  pounds ;  and  four  twelves  is  forty-eiglit— 
them  is  the  shillings.  That  makes  twenty-two  pound 
eight  shilling :  and  then^  dear  sir,  there  was  the 
watch  ;  it  was  an  uncommon  bad  un,  indeed  it  was 
and  worth  no  more  than  fifteen  shilling,  not  at  all ; 
and  four  fifteens  is  three  pun ;  and  that  makes 
twenty-five  pun  eight  in  all ; — I  don't  take  no  note 
o'  them  five  shillin'  as — in  right — I  guv  you  back ; 
and  then  there  was  your  trouble,  which  I  doubt  was 
bad.  And  so,  reverend  and  dear  sir,  I  return  to  you, 
with  my  best  thanks,  the  little  loan  as  I  borrowed 
four-fold,  and  a  little  over  for  interest  and  the 
trouble,  and  which  I  can  very  well  afford  to  pay ;  if 
you'll  excuse  me,  dear  sir,  for  I  have  a  hatful  o' 
mone3''  which  I  got  honestly — all  the  rest  of  it ;  I 
did,  indeed,  if  you'll  believe,  dear  sir.  And  you'll 
be  glad  to  hear  as  I  have  begun  a  new  life  ;  for,  dear 
sir,  I'm  in  want  o'  nothin';  and  I  know  I 
am  a  poor  publican.  But,  oh,  reverend  and  dear 
sir,  them  Pharisees  !  how  bad  they  do  behave  to  you, 
dear  sir  !  I  am  quite  ashamed  ;  I  am  indeed,  dear 
sir.  But  I  am  told — for  you  see  I  have  plenty  o' 
money,  live  handsome,  and  pays  my  way,  and  so 
people  shake  hands  and  talk  to  me,  very  free  and 
polite — I  am  told,  dear  sir,  excuse  me,  but  it  is  the 
women  as  sets  them  on ;  it  is  indeed,  if  you'll  believe 
me.  The  men  would  behave  better,  for  they  know 
you  are  all  right,  reverend  and  dear  sir ;  only  they 
daren't  indeed,  poor  creeturs !  But,  never  mind 
dear  sir ;  I've  seen  a  deal  o'  storms  at  sea  and  o' 
land,  and  I  have  been  in  them  too,  and  they  have 
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blown  over ;  and  so  will  this,  if  you  will  have  patience, 
reverend  and  dear  sir.  If  you  will  believe  me^. 
women  is  quite  as  changeable  as  the  wind  ;  and  I 
dessay  they  will  grow  quite  fond  of  you,  dear  sir,  if 
you  will  let  them. 

'  And  excuse  me,  dear  sir,  but  I  did  want  to  shake 
hands  with  you  when  I  met  you,  but  it  was  not 
safe,  and  I  did  not  try  it.  But  I  almost  wish  I  had, 
dear  sir  ;  for  all  my  good  came  along  o'  you.  And, 
reverend  and  dear  sir,  I  hope  you  will  pray  for  me, 
and  excuse  me,  reverend  and  dear  sir ;  but  I  pray 
for  you  always ;  and  I  know  it  will  do  you  no  harm, 
and  it  does  me  good ;  for  I  am  a  poor,  but  I  hope  a 
saved,  publican  ;  and  I  do  not  want  to  preach  to  you, 
reverend  and  dear  sir,  but  good-bye,  and  God  bless 
you^  and  He  will. 

'Excuse,  dear  sir,  this  writing,  and  this  spelling. 
I  was  a  bit  of  a  scholar  once,  long  ago  ;  and  it  has 
come  back  to  me  with  money  and  better  times.  But 
I  know  better  than  I  can  do,  like  a  many  more. 
Again,  dear  sir,  good-bye.  My  name  is  not  worth 
the  writing,  for  I  am  but  a  poor  publican.' 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 


*A  clergyman  ...  of  cbarming  manners  and  dignified 
deportment,  six  feet  tiuo  inches  high,  beautifully  propor- 
tioned, with  a  magnificent  countenance  expressive  of  all  the 
cardinal  virtues  and  the  ten  commandments  :  it  is  asked 
...  if  such  a  man  as  this '  (having  a  beautiful  wife)  '  will  fall/ 
into  contempt  on  account  of  his  poverty  "i'—S.  Smith — 
Third  Letter  to  Archdeacon  ISingleton. 


*  Now,  Dicky,  dear,  who  are  they  ?'  speaks  a  lady  at 
a  lodging-house  window.     '  I  ain  dying  to  know.' 

'  Of  course  you  are,  my  love ;  why  wouldn't  you 
be  dying  T 

'  Do  tell  me,  now.  How  silly  you  are  !  Who  are 
they  ?  I  declare  if  you  don't  tell  me  at  once  I  wont 
call  upon  them.  There  now  !  who  are  they  ?  I'll 
pinch  you,  I  will.     Who  are  they  ?' 

'  About  the  handsomest  couple  you  ever  saw. 
One  a  very  old  friend  of  yours.' 

'  Of  course  I  know  whom  you  think  the  hand- 
somest person  you  ever  saw ;  but  I  know  she  is  not 
here.* 

'  Indeed,  she  is  here,'  replied  the  gentleman  'suit- 
ing the  action  to  the  word.' 

VOL.  III.  48 
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'  No,  no ;  don't  tell  me ;  that  won't  do,  sir,'  said 
the  lady,  smoothing  her  ruffled  feathers,  and  looking 
pleased  not  the  less.  '  I  know  all  about  it.  I  know 
I  should  never  have  been  here,  but  for ' 

The  gentleman  cut  short  the  coming  reason  after 
the  former  fashion,  and  the  lady  having  extricated 
herself,  resumed : 

'  Well,  well ;  I  know  what  I  know ;  and  I  know 
she  is  not  here.' 

' " She  r  well  no,  perhaps  ^' she''  is  not  here; 
though  you  don't  think  her  so  very  handsome,  do 
you,  my  dear  ?' 

'  I  ?     I  never  said  /  did.' 

'  But  do  you  know  the  handsomest  man  when  you 
see  him  ?'  asked  E,ichard. 

'  Do  I  not  ?'  said  the  lady.  '  Don't  I  see  him 
now  ?'  she  added,  with  prompt  and  flattering  polite- 
ness ;  for  which,  no  doubt,  he  would  have  to  make 
a  handsome  return,  in  the  form  of  concessions,  before 
very  long.  '  Yes,'  she  repeated,  '  I  see  him  before 
me  now,  of  course  I  do.' 

'  Thank  you  :  that  is  very  prettily  said.  If  I  had 
my  hat  on,  I  would  take  it  off ;  but  I  am  so  ungrate- 
ful, that  I  mean  to  confute  you  out  of  your  own 
mouth,  and  to  show  you  somebody  handsomer  far, 
by  your  own  confession,  and  that  very  soon,  if  you 
will  put  your  bonnet  on,  and  come  with  me  to  make 
this  call.' 

The  visit  is  soon  made,  for  feminine  curiosity  is 
greatly  aroused,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gryffyn  are  an- 
nounced at  the  lodginor  of  the  still  unknown  and 
unguessed  pair  of  beauties. 
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Yes :  it  was  not  to  be  denied  that  they  were  to 
ordinary  and  unprejudiced  eyes  the  handsomest 
pair  that  could  be  looked  at. 

'  What  1 !  !  Mr.  Gryffyn  ! ! !  How  did  you  find 
us  !  and — oh  !  Miss  Fisher — I  beg  your  pardon, 
Mrs.  Gryffyn,  I  mean;  but  I  am  beside  myself. 
I  am  so  glad — so  very  glad — to  see  you  once  more. 
How  good  of  you  to  come !  Let  me  introduce  you 
to  Mr.  Coucy,  my  husband.' 

He  had  sunk  the  equivocal  De,  and  his  wife,  by 
the  way,  had  dubbed  him  Goosey,  for  she  had  found 
him  out,  but  loved  him  none  the  less^  but  rather  the 
more. 

*  Oh,  Bettina  !  may  T  call  you  Bettina  still  ?' 

'  Oh  !  if  you  would  !  And  you,  Mrs.  Gryffyn,  you 
know  I  used  to  call  you  Miss  Kitty.' 

'  Call  me  Kitty,  do ;  there's  a  darling.  It  is  so 
like  old  times !  How  delightful  !  Dicky,  dear 
what  a  delicious  surprise  you  have  contrived !  I 
am  so  glad  you  didn't  tell,  and  I  did  so  want  to 
know.  It  is  so  nice  !'  cried  little  impulsive  Mrs. 
Gryffyn,  with  large  tears  of  joy  in  her  large  grey 
eyes,  as  she  embraced  her  old  acquaintance  and 
shook  hands  (rather  stiffly,  though)  with  the  gentle- 
man of  whom  she  had  heard  so  many  things,  and 
some  of  them  so  very  queer. 

But  she  did  acknowledge  to  herself  that  he  was 
the  handsomest  man  she  had  ever  set  eyes  on. 
How  could  she  help  it  as  he  stood  there  shining, 
sleek,  and  prosperous,  well-dressed,  and  clerical  as 
ever.     So  far  as  mere  beauty  went,  he  stood  com- 

48—2 
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pared  to  little  Dicky  as  '  Hyperion  to  a  satyr ;'  and 
that  beautiful  Bettina  looking  '  Oh  so  proud  of 
him/  thought  Mrs.  GryfFyn,  '  I  must  allow  he  is  as 
handsome  as  a  man  can  be ;  but  oh,  not  so  nice  as 
my  Richard;  not  so  gentleman-like,  and  bright-look- 
ing, with  his  clear  white  skin,  and  all  the  dear  little 
freckles  on  it. 

The  gentlemen,  for  all  their  want  of  previous  ac- 
quaintance, and  for  all  the  consciousness  of  each 
that  the  other  must  have  heard  funny  stories  about 
him,  fraternised  easily  enough,  as  even  English 
people  will  do  sometimes,  when  far  from  home  and 
fortune  favours. 

After  a  short  sitting,  they  set  out  for  a  walk  and 
a  smoke  on  the  Capstan  Rock,  in  order  to  leave  the 
lodging  free  for  the  ladies  to  unbosom  themselves, 
as  was  very  apparently  their  desire. 

These  fair  creatures,  thus  suddenly  and  unex- 
pectedly brought  together  again  in  circumstances 
relatively  and  utterly  changed,  after  a  little  intro- 
ductory feminine  palaver,  felt  their  way  to  a  perfect 
understanding  on  the  new  footing,  and  plunged  into 
a  sea  of  the  most  interesting  topics. 

*  What  a  quiet  wedding  they  had  at  Finchdale  !* 
said  Mrs.  Coucy. 

'  That  of  course  was  Barbara's  doing,'  said  Mrs. 
Gryffyn ;  '  she  so  dislikes  all  fuss  and  show  and 
bustle,  and  that  sort  of  thing.' 

*  And  indeed  he  is  as  quiet  as  she  is,  and  more  so  ; 
a  great  deal  too  quiet  for  me.' 

'  Between  ourselves,  I  think  a  great  deal  of  it  is 
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pride,'  added  Mrs.  Gryffyn,  who  was  always  afraid 
of  the  Colonel's  suave  tranquillity  of  manner  and 
his  low  gurgling  laugh,  which  were,  in  her  limited 
view  of  things,  evidences  that  he  was  '  rather  fine/ 
by  which  euphonious  phrase  she  wished  to  signify 
that  she  thought  him  supercilious  and  a  sneerer. 

'  How  I  should  have  liked  to  have  been  at  the 
wedding  !'  sighed  Mrs.  Coucy.  *  Mrs.  Denny,  I  know, 
would  have  asked  me,  and,  of  course,  you,  Mrs. 
OryfFyn.  But  there  would  have  been  bloodshed,  I 
suppose.  Oh,  dear  !'  sighed  again  Mrs.  Coucy,  who 
was  well  satisfied  with  her  husband,  nevertheless  ; 
*  our  gentlemen  could  not  have  borne  such  a  trial : 
and  yours  is  so  particularly  sensitive  in  that 
quarter.' 

She  could  not  help  adding  this  little  bit  of  femi- 
nine malice.  It  was  very  wrong  of  her  to  throw 
this  ugly  allusion  at  her  new  friend ;  but  be  sure 
she  had  not  forgotten  the  frigid  reception  that  her 
friend  had  vouchsafed  to  her  husband. 

*  I  dare  say  your  husband  might  have  borne  it 
better,'  snapped  Mrs.  Gryffyn,  with  all  her  jealousy 
aroused  by  that  vile  reminder.  Some  people  have 
a  very  happy  facility  in  transferring  their  affections. 

And  so  this  petticoat  alliance,  so  newly  formed, 
might  have  ended  as  quickly ;  for  Bettina,  stung  by 
this  retort,  had  a  sharp  answer  at  her  tongue's  end, 
but  recovering  her  usual  good  sense  and  good 
nature,  she  swallowed  it  down,  and  said  simply : 

*  Mrs.  Denny — dear  Miss  Barbara,  as  she  was  to 
me — wrote  me  such  a   nice   long  account  of  the 
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doings  and  all  the  dresses  and  wlio  were  there : 
Mr.  and  Miss  Brandon  Palmer,  and  Lady  Selina 
Wadhurst,  and  poor  Mr.  Martel  from  his  nest  of 
hornets — and  the  neighbours,  the  Finch  Adamses 
and  the  Lawrences,  and  the  Ashwoods,  and  the 
bridesmaids  and  the  groomsmen ;  but  of  course  she 
told  you  all  about  it  too — why  need  I  tell  you  V 

'  Yes,  indeed  she  did ;  and  now  I  think  of  it,  I 
don't  think  it  was  so  very  quiet  after  all ;  only  they 
did  nothing  in  particular.  Did  she  tell  you  how 
admirably  Mr.  Palmer  went  through  it  all,  married 
them,  and  made  his  speech  at  the  breakfast,  and 
said  and  did  just  everything^  that  ought  to  be  said 
and  done,  and  nothing  else  ?  and  how  cool  and  col- 
lected and  serene  he  was,  and  all  the  rest  of  it  ?  and 
how  she  [saw,  and  made  him  afterwards  confess, 
that  he  was  never  in  his  whole  life  so  near  utterly 
and  hopelessly  breaking  down  ?  Bub  happy  as  she 
is,  I  could  see  from  her  letter  that  she  did  not  half 
like  the  subject  herself;  she  said  a  great  deal  more 
about  the  villagers'  dinner  and  the  holiday  and  the 
games  than  about  anything  else.  You  know_,  after 
all,  a  great  solemn  wedding  is  a  very  sad  thing,  ^ 
said  Mrs.  Gryffyn,  who  had  married  her  husband 
with  all  possible  privacy ;  and  what  she  said  was 
assented  to  by  Mrs.  Coucy,  who  had,  three  weeks 
after  her  grand  escapade,  walked  quietly  off  from  her 
lodging,  in  her  common  dress,  without  bridesmaid 
or  attendant,  before  people  were  astir,  to  the  nearest 
church,  where  she  found  her  Goosey,  the  only  one 
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she  cared  for,  and  was  married  with  the  help  of  the 
clerk  and  the  verger  to  her  complete  satisfaction.' 

They  made  a  very  charming  pair,  those  two 
blooming  and  beautiful  young  wives,  as  they  sat 
cosily  chatting  in  the  freedom  of  an  acquaintance 
begun  under  very  different  conditions  in  auld  lang 
syne.  The  charm  of  each  was  well  set  off  by  the 
contrast  it  found  in  the  style  of  the  other. 

Bettina  was  round  and  slim  and  straight  as  a 
poplar-tree,  and  fresh  as  a  May  morning — a  very 
Venus  of  Correggio,  in  all  her  tender  grace.  She  had 
the  figure  lithe  and  slender,  and  gently  swelling ; 
the  fair  hair  of  golden  brown;  the  blue  eye  soft  and 
full,  and  speaking ;  and  the  blue  veins  tinting  the 
delicate  expanse  of  the  temples,  and  the  sweet 
feminine  grace  that  hallows  all.  There  she  was, 
'  Corregiosity '  incarnate. 

And  there  was  her  contrast  in  brown  Kitty.  '  I 
am  all  angles,'  said  she,  '  like  an  Alderney  cow.' 
Lean  and  meagre,  small  of  bone  and  delicately 
framed,  sombre  and  dark-browed ;'  she  had  a  beauty, 
weird  and  wiry.  Her  small  head,  under  its  abun- 
dant crop  of  hard  rippling  black  hair,  promised  no 
great  strength  of  mind ;  but  every  line  of  her  sallow 
face  was  fraught  with  strong  feeling.  You  may  see 
the  like  of  her  any  day  in  the  rich  brown  pictures 
of  Velasquez  ;  you  have  only  to  modify  the  tints  of 
the  skin  and  to  substitute  large  dark  grey  eyes  for 
the  scarcely  darker  orbs  that  glorify  his  Spanish 
ladies. 

*  Little  Mrs.  Kitty,  how  spicy  she  is!'  mused  her 
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companion  in  cheerful  slang.  She  that  used  to  be 
so  prim  and  quiet,  all  gorgeous  in  costly  array  and 
bright  colours  ! — very  well  chosen  too,  I  must  say ; 
they  exactly  suit  her!  Whoever  thought  she  was 
so  pretty!  she  makes  a  lovely  little  gipsy.  And 
oh,  but  she  has  a  lovely  milliner  !  I  hope  her  little 
husband  likes  her  little  bills.  He  has  lots  of  tin,  to 
be  sure,  all  agents  have  ;  but  he  now  has  all  Lord 
Mercia's  agencies,  as  Mrs.  Denny  tells  me,  beside 
his  own  property.  But  I  would  rather  have  m2/ 
man,  for  all  his  money  and  Lord  Mercia's  to  boot, 
was  the  happy  conclusion  of  Bettina's  musings ; 
while  the  mind  of  her  companion  was  not  idle,  and 
her  observations  and  reflections  shaped  themselves 
in  this  way. 

'  How  becoming  to  her  is  that  black  silk  dress, 
with  the  light-blue  ribbon  at  the  neck ;  such  good 
taste,  like  a  foreigner's.  To  be  sure  she,  if  any  one, 
ought  to  have  taste  in  dress  ;  she  has  had  plenty 
of  experience !  But  how  she  gets  such  beauti- 
ful rich  silks  now  that  she  has  done  with  Barbara, 
is  past  my  guessing.  I  thought  her  handsome  hus- 
band had  nothing  but  his  curacv,  if  even  that 
secure.  And  he  is  as  well  dressed  as  she  is  !  They 
must  be  very  clever:  I  am  not  clever  enough  to 
understand  it.  I  wish  she  would  tell  me  what  they 
do ;  I  am  dying  to  know ;  I  think  I  must  ask  her. 

'  Bettina,  dear,  you  know  all  my  story,  or  rather 
I  have  none  to  tell ;  for  words  cannot  express  how 
blest  I  am  with  my  Richard.  I  do  so  much  want 
to  know  what  you  have  been  doing  and  where  you 
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have  been  all  these  ages.  We  have  heard  of  you 
here  and  there  and  everywhere ;  but  you  are  none 
the  worse  for  your  travels.  I  never  saw  you  look- 
ing better,  dear,  or  more  beautiful ;  marriage  seems 
to  agree  with  you.  Do  tell  me  all  about  yourself, 
I  do  so  long  to  know,'  said  Mrs.  Kitty,  caressing 
her  friend. 

'  I  may  return  your  compliment,  I  am  sure,'  said 
the  friend,  smiling  and  looking  admiration  at  Kitty 
and  her  gay  attire.  '  We  have  gone  through — oh, 
I  can't  tell  you  what,  since — since — well — since  we 
were  married.  You  know  that  we  made  rather  a 
wild  start  of  it ;  and  we  have  had  great  adventures.' 

*  But  I  am  sure  you  have  done  very  well,'  said 
Mrs  Gryffyn,  eyeing  her  companion's  handsome 
dress,  and  the  general  sleek  prosperity  of  her  appear- 
ance ;  *  tell  me,  dear,  how  did  you  begin  V 

*  Well,'  said  the  other,  in  reply  to  this  home  ques- 
tion, 'you  must  know  an  old  college  friend  of 
Alonzo's  took  pity  on  us,  and  was  most  kind,  and  got 
us  a  capital  pupil,  a  very  dear  dull  boy  that  nobody 
could  make  anything  of,  and  who  wanted  a  tutor's 
whole  attention.  And  then,  in  a  little  while,  our 
friend  got  for  Alonzo  the  charge  of  a  parish  for  three 
months,  where  the  clergyman  had  been  overworked 
and  had  broken  down,  and  was  forced  to  go  away 
suddenly.  Oh,  such  a  parish  it  was  !  not  so  very 
large,  you  know ;  but  the  squire  I  a  very  great  man, 
you  know — immensely  rich !  I  don't  know  how 
many  tens  of  thousands  a  year  he  had!  and  very 
churchy,  you  know;  and  patronising!      Oh!'  said 
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Bettina,  lifting  up  her  hands  and  throwing  up  her 
eyes,  to  signify  the  inexpressible;  Mnust  have  his 
private  chapel,  of  course.  The  parish  church  was 
tine,  but  he  was  finer;  nothing  less  would  do  than  a 
chapel  all  to  himself !  though  there  were  three  full 
services  in  the  church  every  Sunday ;  and  so,  you 
know,  as  the  poor  man  could  not  afford  to  pay  a  pri- 
vate chaplain  he  screwed  out  of  the  wretched  rector, 
at  the  alternative  of  a  deadly  feud,  a  fourth  service 
for  his  private  chapel.  In  time,  of  course,  the  rector 
broke  down  under  the  exactions  of  this  patron  of 
the  church,  as  he  passed  for  with  people  outside. 
Oh,  the  fat,  pursy,  pompous  little  man  !  How  I 
looked  up  to  him,  because  he  was  so  rich  !  And  how 
I  looked  down  upon  him,  because  he  was  so  poor  1 
If  I  had  been  his  rector  I  would  have  stood  up  ta 
him  and  bid  him  do  his  worst ;  that  I  would.  But 
Alonzo  has  more  good  sense  than  I  have  ;  and,  being 
only  a  curate,  he  had,  of  course,  to  do  whatever  he  was 
told;  and  to  grin  and  do  it  pleasantly,  however  un- 
reasonable and  selfish  the  squire  might  be.  Why,  do 
you  know !  when  there  were  grand  visitors  at  "  the 
castle  "  the  fat  little  tyrant  would  alter  the  hour  of 
his  chapel  service,  and  put  every  one  in  the  parish 
to  inconvenience  quite  unctuously.  He  came  to  the 
vestry  one  day,  when  I  chanced  to  be  there,  and  in- 
troduced a  Lord  Somebody,  smirking  at  the  same 
time,  and  saying : 

*  "  Erh  !  we  must  have  the  chapel  service  erh — at 
— ehr  !  seven  this  evening,  instead  of  half- past.  Erh  ! 
We  are  going  to  dine  at  eight.  Erh  '  I  have  friends, 
staying  with  me.     Erh ! 
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"*Biit  I  am  afraid  we  shall  not  have  finished  the 
evening  service  in  church/'  said  poor  Alonzo,  taken 
aback. 

* "  Ah  !  Erh  !  the  church  service  must  be  a  little 
earlier  then  to-night.  Eh  ?  Our  service  in  the  chapel 
will  be  at  seven,  you  know.  Erh !  remember,  seven." ' 

'  And  the  fat  little  don  bowed  himself  out,  rubbing 
his  fat  little  hands,  and  smiling,  and  nodding  his 
round  shiny  ball  of  a  head.' 

'  But,'  remarked  Mrs.  GryfFyn,  '  as  he  was  so  rich 
and  such  a  good  churchman,  I  suppose  he  paid  hand- 
somely for  his  extra  service  at  his  private  chapel  V 

'  Not  a  penny,  my  dear.  Oh,  no,  not  he  ;  his  piety 
was  sesthetic,  you  know ;  but  economic  too.  To  be 
sure,  I  believe  he  did  send  the  rector  a  couple  of  silver 
egg- spoons,  or  a  muffineer,  or  something  of  that  sort,, 
as  a  present  at  Christmas  in  recognition  of  all  the 
chapel  services  of  the  year,  you  know.  Oh,  the  little 
man  thought  the  world  and  everything  in  it  was  made 
for  him,  and  the  church  too.  However,  Alonzo  gave 
way  to  him  in  everything,  of  course  ;  and  humoured 
all  his  whims,  you  know.  And  the  little  great  man 
was  very  polite,  in  his  way,  to  Alonzo,  and  to  me 
too.  And  poor  I,  as  the  curate's  wife,  made  myself 
as  useful  and  agreeable  as  I  could,'  said  the  beauty, 
smiling  in  conscious  power.  '  And  so,  you  know,, 
when  the  rector  came  back  to  the  parish,  the  squira 
got  for  us  another  good  pupil,  with  the  temporary 
charge  of  another  parish,  under  a  great  church-patron 
also — not  quite  so  rich  as  the  first,  but  even  more- 
influential.     He  was  the  patron  of  the  living,  and 
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the  owner  of  the  parish ;  which  had  of  late  years 
quadrupled  its  population,  and  more  than  quadrupled 
his  rent-roll.  In  consideration  of  this,  the  vicar 
thought  it  right  to  ask  him,  as  a  great  ecclesiastical 
-censor  and  leader  in  Church  politics,  to  contribute 
something  to  augment  the  living,  which  had  now  a 
very  large  population,  and  a  very  small  income.  The 
liberal  patron  sent  him  twenty  pounds;  and  the  vicar 
sent  it  back.  However,  the  squire  was  very  civil  to 
us,  and  passed  us  on  as  usual,  getting  Alonzo  another 
cure,  when  our  time  was  up  at  his  place,  and  another 
pupil  also.  This  curacy  was  in  a  cathedral  town, 
such  a  funny  place  !  and  such  funny  society !  The 
wife  of  the  Grammar  Schoolmaster  kindly  put  us  in 
our  places  at  the  bottom  of  it,  saying,  "  We,"  that  is 
herself  and  husband,  "  We  take  rank  with  the  minor 
€anons ;  the  So-and-sos  take  rank  with  the  pre- 
bendaries," and  so  on.  But  the  best  of  the  joke  was, 
that  a  gouty,  red-faced  old  prebendary,  the  father  of 
one  of  the  minor  canons,  happened  to  hear  of  this, 
and  was  furious  with  "  that  woman  "  for  ranking  a 
schoolmaster  with  his  son,  who  was  rather  a  dunce, 
my  dear.  Wasn't  it  good  ?  He  !  he  !  he  !  We  en- 
joyed the  fun  of  it  all  immensely ;  but  we  behaved 
ourselves  properly,  my  dear,  and  kept  our  place  ;  and 
were  rewarded,  for  our  good  behaviour,  with  some 
more  pupils.  And  so,  you  see,  my  dear,  a  kind 
Providence  has  taken  care  of  us  poor,  trustful,  im- 
provident creatures,  who  could  not  take  care  of 
■ourselves.' 

Mrs.  Coucy,  we  see,  was  ripening  rapidly  under 
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the  sun  of  prosperity  into  a  rather  pert,  though  very 
pleasant,  young  woman. 

'  And  now,  do  you  know,'  she  added  proudly^ 
*  we  have  altogether  six  pupils.  "  There  go  six  hun- 
dreds a-year  !"  says  Alonzo,  pointing  to  them  as  he 
walks  them  out.  It  is  the  only  joke  I  ever  knew 
poor  dear  Alonzo  guilty  of.* 

'  But,'  said  the  other,  'Mr.  Coucy'  (she  did  not  quite 
know  whether  to  prefix  the  doubtful  De,  or  not) 
'  Mr.  Coucy,  however,'  she  said, '  must  be  very  clever 
to  get  pupils  so  readily.' 

'  Yes,  I  suppose  Alonzo  is  very  clever  in  his  way, 
though  not  in  jokes.  He  really  teaches  so  well,  that 
people  are  quite  anxious  to  send  their  sons  to  him.*^ 

And  this,  by  the  way,  was  very  just  and  true. 
For  Mr.  Coucy,  having  pretty  well  forgotten  most 
of  the  little  Latin  and  Greek  he  ever  knew,  had. per- 
force fallen  back  upon  the  grammars,  and  having 
only  little  boys  to  teach,  worked  them  so  well  up  in 
the  elements,  that  the  masters  of  the  great  schools,, 
always  delighted  to  get  a  boy  well  grounded  in 
grammar,  were  ready  to  answer  all  inquirers  : 

'  Send  your  boy  to  Mr.  Coucy ;  he  prepares  them 
admirably ;  we  get  none  so  well  grounded  as  hi& 
pupils.  Send  your  boys  to  Mr.  Coucy,  there  is  no- 
body like  him.' 

This  much  his  wife  did  know,  and  was  rather 
surprised  at  it ;  the  reason  Mr.  Coucy  kept  to  him- 
self, and  laughed  in  his  sleeve,  well  pleased  with  his. 
golden  secret.  For  though  he  was  devoted  to  his 
wife,  he  was  a  little  afraid  of  her  disposition  to 
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raillery,  and  was  not  sorry  to  be  able  to  refer  to  this 
one  established  point  of  intellectual  distinction. 

*You  have  done  very  nicely,  dear,  wonderfully 
well,  I  am  sure,'  said  Mrs.  Gryffyn,  who  had  been 
listening  in  amazed  admiration  to  her  friend's  ready 
recital.  '  But  you  have  been  among  very  nasty, 
shabby  people.  Haven't  you  met  with  any  nice 
people  ?  people  that  you  could  make  friends  of  and 
like,  and  need  not  laugh  at  ?  Where  else  have  you 
been  V 

*  Oh  dear,  I  forget  one  very  queer  parish  we  had 
for  a  few  months.  It  was  near  Muddleborough,  you 
know,  and  was  very  pretty  and  full  of  nice  villas, 
occupied  by  rich  people  in  business,  you  know.  We 
thought  we  should  like  it  so  much,  and  find  it  so  gay, 
after  living  under  the  cold  shade  of  those  dreary 
grandees.  But  no,  indeed,  my  dear !  Talk  about 
cliques  !  I  could  not  have  conceived  there  could 
be  so  many  in  one  little  place.  Some  of  the  gentle- 
men went  to  their  offices,  or  stores,  or  whatever  you 
•call  them,  only  once  a  week;  and  their  families 
would  not  look  at  the  families  of  those  who  went 
twice.  Those  who  went  twice  would  not  touch 
those  who  went  three  times ;  and  so  on  to  the  six 
working  days  of  the  week.  But  on  Sunda3r  they 
all  go  to  church  to  pray  together,  for  there  is  only 
one  church.  Wasn't  it  funny  ?  I  often  laugh  as  I 
think  of  them.  But  they  were  all  civil  to  us,  I 
must  sa}^ ;  and  we  made  up  a  little  evening  party — 
tea  and  coffee,  and  bread  and  butter,  and  biscuits, 
you  know — to  force  them  all  into  contact,  but  we 
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only  made  matters  worse.  It  was  like  shutting  up 
a  pack  of  strange  dogs  and  cats  in  the  same  room. 
And  in  short,  though  they  were  all  friendly  to  us, 
and  many  of  them  were  really  nice  people,  we  were 
very  glad  when  our  time  was  up  to  go  and  leave 
them.  Oh  !  for  exclusiveness,  commend  me  to  com- 
merce,' said  Bettina,  who  was  all  for  the  counties 
and  the  countesses. 

She  told  these  little  experiences  of  her  married 
life  in  a  lively  manner,  with  a  demure  drollery  of 
feature,  voice,  and  gesture,  that  was  very  creditable 
to  her  histrionic  talents,  and  very  amusing  to  her 
companion. 

*  How  funny  she  is,'  thought  Kitty.  *  I  wish  I 
were  half  as  clever.  Uncle  Lance  always  said, 
^'  Bettina  is  none  of  your  commonplace  waiting- 
women.  She  is  a  waiting-gentlewoman ;"  and  he 
was  right.  And  now  she  is  the  gentlewoman 
without  the  waiting — quite  so,  as  Dick  would  say.' 
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CHAPTER    XVII. 

'  Is  locus  urbis  erit,  requies  ea  certa  laborum 
Has  autem  terras,  Italique  banc  littoris  oram, 
EfFuge  ;  cuncta  malis  babitantur  moenia  Graiis.' 

^neid  iii. 

*  Tbat  is  the  spot  where  you  shall  rest  in  peace, 
And,  leaving  Greeks  behind,  bid  troubles  cease.' 

'  Though  Lamachus  was  a  soldier  and  a  man  of  courage, 
poverty  deprived  him  of  authority  and  respect  in  the  army.' 
— Clough's  Plutarch :  Alcibiades'  Life. 

*  I  HAVE  grand  news,  better  than  any  you  have  there,* 
cried  one,  bursting  into  the  club-rooms  upon  the 
party,  who  were  engaged  upon  their  newspapers  in 
the  Happy  Valley. 

'  What's  your  news  ?' 

'  Oh,  famous  !  guess  it ;  the  last  thing  you  would 
think  of.' 

*  Old  Snooks  going  to  give  a  dinner-party  f 
guessed  one. 

*  The  bishops  going  to  divide  stipends  with  poor 
priests  V  guessed  another. 

'  Capitalists  going  to  share  and  share  alike  with 
their  workmen  ?'  said  a  third. 

*  Liberal  lordlings  not  going  to  spout  any  more 
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froth   about   the   follies  of  princes   "born   in   the 
purple  "  V  cried  a  fourth. 

*  Tories  going  to  give  up  talking  bunkum  V  re- 
torted another. 

'  Rich  Radical  manufacturers  will  no  more  preach 
■envy,  hatred  and  malice  against  all  other  sorts  of 
wealth  V  returned  a  sixth. 

'  All  wrong.  Try  again.  Give  it  up  ?  All  ? 
The  parson  is  off — to  another  living.* 

'  What !  old  Hio^h-and-drv  !  old  Broad-and-flat ! 
old  Broad-and-flat  goino:  to  bolt !  Bravo  !  What 
fun!' 

'  Beats  cock-fighting !  But  are  you  sure  the  news 
is  true  T 

'  Yes  ;  and  "  I'm  sure  he's  well" — out  of  this,  my 
boy/ 

'  Who  told  you  V  • 

'  One  that  knows  all  about  it.' 

"Tisagrre-at  deliv-v-v-urrrance,'  roared  an  Irish- 
man. 

'  Takk  carr  ye  don't  get  a  worrsse,'  said  a  Scot. 

*  Worse  can't  be.  White-livered  rascal !  a  polemic 
without  gall !  The  most  colourless  man  I  ever  sat 
under.' 

*  You  may  get  a  colour  you  won't  like,  my  fine 
fellow.' 

'  Any  colour  is  better  than  no  colour  at  all.' 

*  Don't  know  that.     Spotless  white,  you  know.' 
'  Sure,  it's  a  chamale-yon  ye  want,'  said  Paddy. 

'  Never  mind  what  we  want ;  we  don't  want  old 
VOL.  III.  49 
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Broad-and-flat !  he's   snuffed  out !     Hurrah  !     Pity 
the  place  that  gets  him.' 

*  Now  let  us  get  to  work  to  get  the  right  man  into 
the  right  place,'  said  a  clerical  schoolmaster,  who, 
soured  by  missing  pupils  and  preferment,  and  having 
no  parochial  responsibility,  was  great  at  indignation 
meetings,  and  exhibited  a  fine  gift  of  zeal  in  pro- 
moting parochial  discord.  He  had  hoped,  too,  that  in 
the  scuffle  he  might  possibly  get  the  benefice  for 
himself — a  hope  that  was  not  shared  by  any  of  his 
cabal ;  for  '  a  greater  stick  never  entered  a  pulpit,*" 
as  they  said ;  and  '  a  more  cantankerous  chap  can 
nowhere  be  found.' 

'  Come  now,'  cried  this  pleasant  and  active  Chris- 
tian, '  let  us  lose  no  time  in  trying  to  get  the  place 
well  filled  up.' 

And  the  party  dispersed  to  spread  the  news,  and 
*  beat  the  drum  ecclesiastic' 

*  I  am  sorry  to  hear  this,'  said  one  to  another 
some  moderate  men  who  had  been  silent,  and  now 
remained  behind.  '  We  shall  have  all  the  brawls  of 
the  last  ten  years  over  again.  Pity  !  when  we  had 
just  settled  down  into  peace.  Perhaps  he  won't  go^ 
after  all.' 

*  He  is  safe  to  go  ;  it  is  a  better  thing ;  I  heard 
Jinks  say  so  as  he  went  out.  He  spoke  as  if  he 
knew  what  he  was  talking  about ;  which,  you  know, 
he  does  not  always.' 

'  Well,  we  could  not  expect  him  to  stay ;  this 
place  won't  find  him  bread  and  cheese  and  a  coat  to 
cover  his  nakedness.     He  is  poor  as  a  crow ;  if  he 
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had  not  been,  he  would  have  found  more  friends  and 
fewer  foes.  I  fear  we  are  in  for  something  extreme 
one  way  or  other.  You  see  the  "party"  is  off  to 
agitate.  It  is  a  bad  look-out  for  us  quiet  folk. 
However,  we  must  not  grudge  the  man  his  good 
fortune.     Let  us  ffo  and  conojratulate  him.' 

But  the  object  of  these  disinterested  congratula- 
tions was  already  far  away  in  a  distant  shire,  gone 
to  see  how  the  land  lay  ;  indulging  by  the  way 
speculations  on  his  prospects,  and  reflections  on  his 
past,  like  these : 

'  I  have  now  been  the  minister  of  a  parish  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  and  I  have  received  for  my 
labour  £2^500,  or  nearly ;  that  is,  a  little  more  than 
the  sum  that  was  paid  for  the  education  and  degree 
which  qualified  me  to  be  a  labourer;  and  now  any 
pert  jack-daw,  who  reads  daily  prayers  and  buys 
his  sermons,  preaches  Newman,  and  struts  in  pea- 
cock's plumes,  ma}^  flout  me  for  antiquated  imbecile, 
and  cry  out  that  promotion  should  go  by  merit; 
and  clergymen  must  ''give  satisfaction  to  their 
parishioners."  ' 

In  the  midst  of  these  grumblinof  meditations  the 
persecuted  pastor  of  the  Happy  Valley  arrived  at 
the  Springthorpe  Park  gates. 

Springthorpe,  seen  by  him  now  for  the  first  time, 
presented  to  his  view  all  the  beauties  of  a  grazing 
district.  It  was  situate  in  a  county  that  was  the 
joy  of  the  ox  and  of  the  foxhunter.  The  park  lay 
amid  a  vast  expanse  of  rolling  grass  ground,  good 
alike  for  the  galloping  of  fast  horses  and  the  feeding 
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of  fat  cattle,  fenced  at  wide  intervals  by  hedge-rows 
tall  'and  strongs  tit  to  repel  the  heaviest  bullock, 
and  all  but  the  biggest  horses  backed  by  the  best  of 
riders, — men  who  spend  six  days  of  every  week  for 
six  months  of  ever}^  year  during  the  best  part  of 
their  lives  in  the  practice  that  makes  perfect. 

The  park  is  on  a  small  scale,  and,  as  it  must  be  in 
such  a  country,  of  commonplace  features ;  some 
four  miles  in  circumference,  and  nearly  flat,  rising 
to  a  slight  elevation  in  the  centre.  On  this  knoll 
stood  the  Hall  to  which  Martel  was  bound.  It  was 
built  as  a  hollow  square  like  the  court  of  a  college ; 
a  low^  house,  two  storied,  with  battlements  on  three 
sides,  and  the  fourth,  wherein  stood  the  large  en- 
trance gate,  was  gabled.  Of  the  house,  built,  with 
this  small  exception,  much  of  a  piece,  one  side  was 
constructed  of  hewn  stone,  and  was  older  probably 
than  the  rest,  which  was  roughly  dressed  with  a 
heavy  coating  of  sand-dash  that  had  hardened  into 
the  consistency  of  stone.  Much  of  the  structure  was 
iv3^-clad,  and  the  inner  court  was  made  a  garden. 
Altogether,  without  being  much  ornamented,  or  at 
all  grand,  it  was  a  picturesque,  gentleman -like  and 
very  comfortable-looking  residence. 

On  the  outside  the  grass  came  up  to  the  broad 
gravel  drive,  which  swept  round  it;  and,  save  the 
space  occupied  by  gardens,  orchards,  and  out-offices, 
the  whole  park  was  shared  between  a  herd  of  oxen 
and  a  herd  of  deer  some  four  or  five  score  strong. 
There  was  a  sprinkling  of  fine  elms;  and  a  few  old 
oaks  were  worth  looking  at;  but  nothing  else  was 
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noticeable  about  th6  house  or  its  surroundino-s.  It 
had  been  one  of  several  unused  and  ne^jlected  resi- 
deuces  in  the  family  of  a  great  nobleman,  and  had 
come  with  the  adjoining  estate  of  about  £6,000 
a  year  to  Colonel  Denny  in  time  to  enable  him  to 
declare  to  Miss  Palmer  the  wish  of  many  years, 
which  he  had  not  the  less  determined  to  keep  to 
himself  so  long  as  the  jei,000  or  Jl,200  a  year,  that 
sufficed  for  his  bachelor  needs,  was  not  supplemented 
for  the  conveniences  of  marriage  by  this  promised 
and  expected  estate. 

Much  against  the  will  of  his  son-in-law,  and  of 
his  daughter,  who,  as  she  would  mischievously  say, 
had  love  enough  to  be  willing  to  be  dependent  on 
her  husband,  whatever  was  the  amount  of  love  he 
might  have  had  for  her,  Mr.  Palmer  insisted  on 
paying  over  at  once  the  ^82,000  a  year  which  at  his 
death  would  come  to  his  daughter  from  her  mother  ; 
and  he  was  hardly  to  be  dissuaded  from  adding  half 
as  much  on  his  own  account.  He  declared  that 
ji^l,000  a  year,  with  his  living  and  house,  was  even 
more  than  an  old  clergyman  would  know  what  to  do 
with.  But  this  last  sum  the  married  couple  abso- 
lutely and  hotly  refused ;  the  rest  they  consented, 
under  protest,  to  receive. 

And  so  they  were  settled  at  Springthorpe  Park 
with  an  income  a  little  short  of  the  magic  sum 
which,  in  the  simple  aristocratic  days  before  pluto- 
cracy held  sway,  was  judged  the  best  suited  to 
supply  every  rational  wish  and  indulgence ;  while 
it  adds  little  to  the  cares  and  responsibilities  of  life 
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— to  wit,  the  perfect  £10,000  a  year,  which  makes  a 
sane  man,  in  a  pecuniar}^  sense,  totus,  teres,  atque 
rotundus,  without  a  want  unsupplied,  and  with 
some  of  that  poiver  of  exercising  liberal  hospitality 
which  is  supposed  to  be  furnished  to  bishops  by  a 
palace  and  public  income  awarded  upon  a  lordly 
scale. 

'  I  do  so  wish  papa  had  been  able  to  stay  to  meet 
you,  as  he  meant  to  do;  it  would  have  been  so  like  the 
dear  old  times.  But  he  had  to  go  about  a  curate  ;  he 
cannot  get  one  he  likes.  He  offers  £150,  just  half 
the  income  of  his  living ;  but  young  clergymen  have 
grown  so  good  or  so  grand  that  they  must  have 
surpliced  choirs,  and  choral  celebrations,  and  every- 
thing their  own  way,  and  all  magnificent  like  them- 
selves ;  an  d  as  for  our  poor  retired  country  villages,  they 
will  not  look  at  them  :  they  are  so  very  much  afraid 
of  hiding  their  light !  so  unlike  you !  Could  not 
you  help  papa  to  another  curate  V  Mrs.  Denny  asked 
of  Martel  with  a  sly  smile,  which  her  husband  could 
not  comprehend.  It  seemed  that  he,  like  most  other 
people,  was  ignorant  of  the  De  Coucy  episode. 

Martel  laughed  in  turn,  and  added,  more  gravely : 

*I  do  not  get  £150  a  year  clear  from  my  living  ; 
and,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  seriously  think  I  should 
like  to  offer  myself  as  a  curate  to  your  father.' 

'  Oh  !  that  would  be  too  delightful !  But  it  would 
not  do,  you  know.  There  must  be  no  going  back- 
ward. You  must  never  be  a  curate  any  more.  No, 
no,  we  did  not  send  for  you  to  propose  that.  We 
hope  to  do  better  for  you  and  for  ourselves,  though 
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not  for  poor  papa ;  he  is  not  so  selfish  as  to  enter- 
tain such  a  wish  for  a  moment.  You  must  know — 
well — oruess — what — vou  must  know.' 

'I  cannot  at  all  guess  what  I  must  know,'  said 
Martel. 

'  Tell  me,  why  did  you  think  we  sent  for  you 
here  ?  What  did  you  think  we  had  to  tell  you  ? 
Did  not  you  guess  it  at  all — at  all  V 

'  How  should  I  ?     You  know  I  am  no  conjuror.' 

*  Well  then — how  do  you  think  you  should  like  to 
€ome  and  be  our  rector  here  ?' 

'  There  is  no  use  in  thinking  about  it/  said  Martel, 
rather  testily  ;  '  what's  the  good  ?  The  living  is  not 
yours,  and  it  is  not  vacant.' 

'  Indeed,  then  it  is  vacant ;  and  it  is  ours ;  and  it 
shall  be  yours,  if  you  will  condescend  to  accept  it.' 

'That  is  w^hat  we  wanted  to  talk  to  you  about,' 
said  the  colonel,  striking  in  and  opening  the  busi- 
ness. '  This  living,  you  know,  is  a  very  poor  thing ; 
there  is  no  house,  and  the  income  is  £130  a  year.' 

It  would  have  probably  seemed  to  an  observer 
that  the  proposed  incumbent  looked  blank  at  this  ; 
but  he  said  nothing,  and  the  squire  went  on  with  his 
statement. 

'  To  give  a  house  to  it  now  would  only  be  subject- 
ing the  clergyman  to  a  heavy  fine,  to  be  imposed  at 
discretion  by  the  Diocesan  surveyor,  under  the  name 
of  "  dilapidations."  I  may  as  well  say  at  once  that 
I  object  to  the  new  Act,  on  three  grounds  :  First,  it 
is,  on  the  face  of  it,  a  Bishops'  Bill ;  secondly,  while 
very  rigid  and  even  severe,  in  other  respects  it  pre- 
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scribes  no  test  of  qualification  in  the  diocesan  sur- 
veyors. As  to  their  election,  you  know  as  well  as  I 
do,  and  you  will  excuse  me  for  saying,  that  parsons 
of  small  means  have  no  more  influence  than  parish 
clerks  in  what  is  called  a  "  highly  organised  diocese;" 
thirdly,  the  surveyor,  who  may  be  incompetent,  is- 
always  absolute.  As  there  is  no  guarantee  for  his 
competency;  so  there  are  no  rules  for  his  guidance. 
The  history  of  the  Bill  is  enough  for  me.  It  was  in- 
troduced by  my  Lords  into  their  House  at  the  fag 
end  of  a  blazing  session ;  printed  copies  of  it  were 
put  into  the  hands  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the 
25th  July ;  it  was  read  the  second  time,  and  passed 
committee  on  the  26th ;  the  third  reading  was  put 
down  for  the  29th,  but,  upon  some  remonstrance,  it 
was  adjourned  to  the  1st  August, and  it  bears  date  the 
10th.  In  such  fashion  were  dealt  with  most  im- 
portant interests  affecting  the  property  of  the  clergy. 
I  believe  six  hundred  other  penal  statutes  were 
passed  in  that  session  with  like  deliberation.  This 
is  a  dignitary's  bill ;  it  is  of  a  purple  hue  through- 
out ;  and  I  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  Why> 
sir,  so  vast  is  the  evil  and  injustice  of  unsettled 
principles  of  valuation,  that,  twenty  years  ago,  a 
company  of  chief  surveyors  and  valuers  met  together 
to  try  and  establish  an  equitable  and  consistent  sys- 
tem, and,  after  much  consultation,  drew  up  a  manual 
of  directions  and  hints,  which  was  published  by  John 
Weale,  of  59,  High  Holborn.  I  have  seen  the  book, 
and  it  is  dead  against  some  valuations  that  have  been 
shown  to  me  as  ruinously  oppressive.      There  is  not 
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SO  much  outcry  against  the  Bill  as  one  would  expect 
that  did  not  know  who  are  the  Church's  mouthpieces. 
But,  before  a  prudent  man  can  accept  a  benefice 
under  this  Bill,  he  ought  to  know  exactly,  and  he 
cannot  now  even  guess,  what  will  be  his  liabilities. 
Altogether  the  Act  is  another  "  heavy  blow  and  great, 
discouragement  "  to  the  working  clergy ;  it  must  be, 
and  it  will  be,  some  day  made  more  considerate  and 
equitable,  after  the  ruin  of  many  an  honest  fellow  ^ 
but,  until  that  is  done,  I  have  resolved  not  to  give 
the  house  or  anything  that  I  wish  to  give  to  this- 
living.' 

He  looked  hard  at  Martel,  whose  face,  which  Mrs. 
Denny  was  watching,  said  nothing,  nor  did  he  open 
his  lips. 

*  How  can  a  man,  however  good  a  fellow  he  be,, 
work  a  parish,  when  the  law  has  emptied  •  his 
pockets,  and  perhaps  throvrn  him  into  debt  for 
years  ?'  asked  the  colonel,  triumphantly.  '  I  have 
consulted  the  bishop,  who  is  a  sensible  man,  and 
agrees  with  me  as  to  the  oppressive  character  of  the 
Act.  He  has  been  "  amazed,"  he  says,  at  some  of  the 
items  in  the  valuations  that  have  come  before  him. 
But,  between  ourselves,  he  has  never  done  his  part 
in  checking  them ;  though  he  tells  me  that  in  this- 
diocese  on  a  hundred  and  forty-one  livings,  whose- 
average  income  is  under  £200  a  year,  there  has  been 
levied,  by  the  first  valuation,  £18,492  in  "  dilapida- 
tions "  and  fees  to  surveyors,  exclusive  of  travelling 
expenses  !  What  do  you  think  of  that  ?  And  so> 
in  short — to  come  to  the  point — the  bishop,  on  my 
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representation,  and  in  consequence  of  my  offers,  has 
consented  to  allow  the  incumbent  to  reside  in  the 
house  that  I  shall  set  apart,  rent-free,  for  his  use, 
until  the  law  is  amended ;  when  it  shall  be  made 
over  regularly  to  the  living  for  the  parsonage. 
Meanwhile,  I  shall  fit  it  up  and  keep  it  in  repair. 
You  shall  see  it  to-morrow ;  and  I  hope  you  will 
like  it.' 

Martel  bowed,  and  said  nothing.  Mrs.  Denny 
looked  very  uneasy,  and  even  impatient.  But  the 
colonel  proceeded,  in  placid  and  musical  tones, 
calmly  to  state  the  reasons  for  his  conclusions. 

'  You  see,  you  less  fat  parsons  are  over-bled 
already ;  and  this  new  Bill,  in  its  present  form,  is  a 
worse  burden  than  any  income-tax.  To  have  any 
pretension  to  fairness,  the  fees  to  surveyors  ought  to 
be  paid  according  to  a  graduated  income-tax  upon 
the  livings  surveyed,  on  the  system  that  is  observed 
in  the  Indian  Service,  and  wherever  such  things  are 
fairly  apportioned.  As  it  is,  the  smaller  are  made  to 
pay  for  the  larger  livings,  of  which  the  houses  and 
buildings  are  much  more  extensive.  These  are  in- 
habited by  rich  men  and  dignitaries,  rural  deans, 
and  the  like,  who,  I  dare  say,  are  very  hospitable, 
good  fellows ;  and  manage  the  bishop  and  the  dio- 
cese, surveyors,  and  all ;  but  they  have  never  felt  tlie 
pinch  of  poverty,  and  don't  know  the  want  of  a 
guinea,  and  so  cannot  feel  with,  or  represent  duly, 
the  less  fortunate,  but  equally  deserving  clergy.  In 
this  case,  the  fat  kine  devour  the  lean.' 

The  colonel  had    seen  a  surveyor's  bill  of  £14 
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dilapidations  charged  with  jgll  extra  for  fees.  In 
short,  he  could  not  countenance  the  system,  and 
must  reserve  the  donation  which  he  was  anxious  to 
make  until  these  penal  blots  were  removed  from  the 
Bill.  The  dignified  clergy  get  a  good  deal,  and  we 
do  not  grudge  it  to  them,  but  the  working  clergy 
should  have  the  little  that  comes  to  them  protected. 
When  the  bill  is  amended,  I  will  do  all  I  have  said, 
and  make  everything  that  I  have  promised  over  to 
the  Church.  Meanwhile^  I  muiat  ask  you  to  take 
my  word  for  a  bond  that  I  now  will  do  all  for  you, 
individually,  that  I  mean  ultimately  to  do  for  the 
Church,  if  all  be  well.  What  do  you  say  ?  Will 
that  suit  you— the  house,  that  you  shall  see,  rent 
free,  and  kept  in  repair,  and  for  an  income,  on  my 
responsibility — for  better  for  worse,  as  I  took  my 
wife — £365  a  year:  a  pound  a  day  V 

From  this  it  appears  that  the  crier  of  news  in  the 
Happy  Valley  had  learnt  the  truth,  but  not  the 
whole  truth,  from  some  one  probably  whom  the 
colonel  had  consulted. 

The  incumbent  of  Felixbourne  seemed  to  think 
the  new  oflfer  one  that  called  for  consideration  be- 
fore acceptance.  He  sat  motionless  with  his  head 
drooped  between  his  hands,  so  that  his  face  could 
no  longer  be  seen ;  while  his  warm-hearted  friend, 
Mrs.  Denny,  kept  her  eyes  fixed  upon  him.  She 
thought  she  could  guess  what  was  passing  in  his 
mind,  for  by  long  experience  she  knew  its  foibles 
but  too  well. 

'  That  dreadful  pride  of  his  has  taken  the  alarm,' 
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she  said  to  herself.  'He  is  afraid  of  pecuniary 
obligation,  as  if  Edward  did  not  mean  what  he  said  I 
I  never  felt  before  how  hateful  pride  can  be.  He  is 
thinking  this  will  not  be  so  independent  a  position 
as  he  had  supposed.  There  is  no  balance  of  parties  to 
be  kept  by  tact  a;nd  management.  He  will  be  too 
much  under  Edward,  he  thinks,  as  if  Edward  were- 
a  man  of  that  sort !  He  has  always  been  so  jealous 
of  his  independence,  and  I  used  to  be  silly  enough 
to  admire  him  for  it.  I  positively  hate  it  now  ;  it 
is  downright  wicked — at  least  it  is  a  very  inconve- 
nient temper,  I  am  sure,  now  I  have  set  my  heart 
upon  his  coming  here,  and  after  all  Edward  has 
done  to  make  things  nice  for  him !  I  know  exactly 
what  he  is  saying  to  himself  as  he  sits  with  his  head 
buried  in  that  stupid  way. 

* "  To  accept  this  obligation  is  to  sell  my  liberty." 
'  It  is  that  nasty  ''  liberty  "  which  even  more  than 
his  curiosity  kept  him  changing  constantly  his 
curacies.  He  could  never  bear  to  remain  subject  to 
any  man.  He  sajs  he  would  like  to  be  papa's 
curate  ;  but  I  know  how  it  would  be.  Of  course  he 
likes  him  better  than  any  one  else,  but  he  would 
never  stay  with  him.  Oh  dear!  the  spirit  of  in- 
dependence may  be  very  much  in  the  way  !  Obli- 
gation, to  a  mind  like  his,  bears  the  look  of  slavery. 
I  dare  say  he  is  thinking  of  those  pompous  patron- 
ising stingy  squires,  of  whom  that  sly  puss  Bettina 
tells  her  funny  experiences.  He  has  not  known 
Edward  as  he  has  known  us,  but  he  ought  to  be 
sure  that  he  is  not  one  of  that  sort.     I  wish  he  could 
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«ee  that  we  wish  him  to  be  as  free  as  air.  He  ouofht 
not  to  be,  and  he  would  not  be,  under  any  obligation 
at  all  to  us,  or  to  any  one.  What  Edward  does,  he 
does  because  it's  right,  and  not  in  the  way  of  con- 
ferring obligations.  He  feels  as  much  as  I  do  that  a 
rector  ought  to  stand  perfectly  independent  of  every 
one.  Independent !  independent !  independent ! 
How  I  hate  the  word.' 

So  mused,  in  a  high  fever  of  impatience  and  irri- 
tation, Mrs.  Denny,  while  the  man  whose  fortunes 
she  would  mend  was  making  up  his  mind. 

Her  father  had  said  to  her  when  he  heard  the 
colonel's  plan  : 

'  It  is  very  right  and  very  handsome ;  but  don't 
make  too  sure  of  Don  Carlos.  I  shouldn't  wonder 
if  the  Don  were  to  shy,  or  kick,  or  bolt,  or  do  some- 
thing or  other  that  he  ought  not  to  do.' 

She  had  plenty  of  time  to  think  over  all  this. 
Martel  never  moved  for  full  ten  minutes,  and  they 
seemed  to  her  at  least  twenty,  with  his  face  hidden 
in  his  hands. 

At  last  he  raised  it  clear  and  cloudless,  and  spoke 
with  Sre  and  feeling  : 

^  "  If,  Sackville,  all  that  have  the  power  to  do 

Great  and  good  turns,  as  well  could  time  them  too, 

And  know  their  how  and  where  ;  we  should  have  then 

Less  list  of  proud,  hard,  or  ungrateful  men. 

For  benefits  are  owed  with  the  same  mind 

As  they  are  done,  and  such  returns  they  find  : 

You  then  whose  will  not  only,  but  desire 

To  succour  my  necessities  took  fire, 

Not  at  my  prayers,  but  your  sense  ;  which  laid 

The  way  to  meet  what  others  would  upbraid, 
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And  in  the  act  did  so  my  blush  prevent, 

As  I  did  feel  it  done,  as  soon  as  meant  ; 

You  cannot  doubt,  but  I,  who  freely  know 

This  good  from  you,  as  freely  will  it  owe  ; 

And,  though  my  fortune  humble  me  to  take 

The  smallest  courtesies  with  thanks,  I  make 

Yet  choice  from  whonil  take  them  ;  and  would  shame 

To  have  such  do  me  good  I  durst  not  name. 

They  are  the  noblest  benefits,  and  sink 

Deepest  in  man,  of  which  when  he  doth  think, 

The  memory  delights  him  more./?^om  ivJiom, 

Than  wJiat  he  hath  received." ' 


*  And  so — and  so without  seeing  the  house,  or 

knowing  more  of  your  plans — I  accept  your  kind- 
ness with  ten  thousand  thanks.' 

Mrs.  Denny  leaped  up  from  her  chair,'clapped  her 
hands,  then  seized  both  of  his  and  said  in  a  voice 
choked  with  emotion  : 

'  Now,  that  is  good  of  you  ;  that  is  like  your  best 
self.  I  know  what  a  victory  yow  have  won  over 
your  other  self,  and  what  trust  3^ou  put  in  my  hus- 
band. You  cannot  know,  you  never  will  know,  how 
happy  you  have  made  us  both.' 

'  I  know  my  own  happiness,'  he  replied,  turning 
to  the  colonel,  and  kissing  with  deferential  tender- 
ness one  of  the  kind  hands  that  held  his. 

The  calm  colonel  looked  in  his  way  almost  as 
delighted  as  his  emotional  wife ;  clapped  Martel 
heartily  on  the  back  : 

^  Bravo  !'  cried  he.  *  Bravissimo  !  This  is  kind 
of  3^ou ;'  and  when  his  wife  had  let  them  go,  shook 
both  the  hands,  that  she  had  released. 

'  Now,'  said  Barbara,  turning  from  one  to  the  other 
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'  with  a  smile  on  her  cheek  and  a  tear  in  her  eye," 
*  now  I  have  my  fourth  and  last  wish.  Do  you 
know  the  four,  the  only  great  wishes  I  ever  had  to 
be  anxious  about  ?  for  God  has  been  very  good  to 
me.  Well :  Kitty  has  her  nice  little  Dicky,  with 
whom,  as  I  can  vouch,  she  really  and  truly  fell  in 
love  at  first  sight.  Dear  Bettina  has  married  a 
clergjT^man,  and  recovered  her  proper  station,  and  is 
as  happy  as  the  day  is  long.  And  my  third — can 
you  not  guess  my  third  ?  Must  I  tell  it  myself  ? 
Well,  I  have  married  as  I  always  meant  to  do,  if  I 
married  at  all ;  and  I  began  to  think  that  I  never 
should  marry,  since  I  could  not  well  ask  this  gentle- 
man to  take  me.' 

*  Out  of  the  fulness  of  the  heart  the  mouth 
speaketh ;'  but  Martel's  heart  just  now  was  too  full 
to  speak  more  gratitude,  so  he  said  with  forced 
lightness : 

'  But  you  iiave  a  wish  left  ?  Have  I  not  heard 
something  of  a  countess's  coronet  looming  in  the 
distance  ?  Would  you  not  wish  to  be  my  Lady 
Gonville !' 

*  Oh  !  don't,  please  don't,  speak  of  it !  I  v*'ish  for 
anything  but  that.  I  am  more  than  content ;  I  am 
so  happy  that  my  happiness  frightens  me.  I  trust 
that  day  will  never  come.' 

'  But  there  are  only  two  old  lives  between  you 
and  it,'  persisted  Martel,  stupidly  and  in  confusion. 

'  If  I  wished  anything — and  I  have  done  with 
wishing — it  would  be  that  they  might  live  for  ever, 
or  at  least  outlive  me,  though  they  are  people  I  have 
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never  seen  and  seldom  heard  of.  And  Edward  has 
anything  but  a  wish  to  be  a  great  non-resident  land- 
lord ;  though  I  suppose  if  the  thing  came  to  us,  we 
should  have  to  do  as  other  people  do.  But  we 
neither  of  us  like  to  think  of  the  possibility.  Suffi- 
cient for  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof.  We  have  this 
nice  place,  and  we  have  you  for  our  pastor.  That  is 
my  fourth  and  last  wish.  How  can  we  thank  you 
enough  for  consenting  to  be  our  pastor  and  friend!' 

*  Nay  !  nay  !  God's  mercy  decrees  that  you  shall 
give,  and  that  I  shall  receive ;  and  I  am  full  glad  to 
feel  the  obligation.' 

*  No  obligation  to  us2d>  all,'  said  the  squire,  laying 
his  hand  kindly  on  Martel's  shoulder.  '  Mind,  Mar- 
tel,  no  obligation ;  or  if  there  be  one,  it  is  you  that 
confer  it.  What  I  do,  I  do  for  the  Church,  of  which 
I  am  a  member,  because  I  think  it  right,  my  duty 
and  my  privilege,  to  do  it.  And  I  do  it  to  you,  be- 
cause I  think  you  have  a  claim  to  it;  because  you 
are  the  parson,  the  persona,  the  representative  of  the 
•Church  in  this  parish — that  is  all.  I  don't  do  it  at 
once,  as  I  should  wish  to  do,  by  law,  through  the 
State;  because  I  think  this  new  law,  in  its  present 
form,  robs  the  Church  which  I  wish  to  benefit.  And 
I  have  no  idea  of  having  any  fraction  of  my  little 
gift  to  my  parish  confiscated  to  the  use  of  diocesan 
surveyors  and  builders,  and  other  very  worthy  men 
of  the  same  sort,  who  can  take  care  of  themselves, 
and  need  not  to  be  endowed  b}^  me.' 

After  the  excitement  of  this  question  there  ensued 
a  pause,  which  was  at  length  broken  by  Mrs.  Denny, 
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who  turned  to  Martel,  and,  with  her  eye  well  fixed 
upon  him,  said  : 

*  Mr.  Martel,  I  want  to  know — now  do  tell  me — 
when  you  were  sitting  so  silent,  hiding  your  face, 
and  keeping  me  in  that  horrible  suspense,  were  you 
collecting  in  your  memory  all  those  beautiful  lines? 
Whose  were  they  ?' 

*  Stout  Ben  Jonson's,  at  your  service.' 

'  Or  were  you  just  doubting  whether  you  could 
trust  us,  and  meditating  a  refusal  to  our  petition  ? 
Now,  sir,  answer  me  that.' 

'  No,  Barbara,  I  protest,'  cried  her  husb  md  ;  '  that 
is  not  fair ;  it  is  outrageous.  Please  don't  answer, 
Martel,  any  more  than  you  have  done  already ;  we 
are  satisfied,  and  delighted,  and  obliged,  believe  me. 
I  do  envy  your  memory,  though.' 

'  I  have  no  memory,  or  merely  one  of  associatign.' 

'  Thank  3^ou  for  that,'  cried  Mrs.  Denny  ;  *  that  is 
the  best  said  of  all.  Now,  I'll  ask  you  no  more 
questions.  Forgive  me,  if  I  doubted  you  for  a 
moment.' 


VOL.  III.  50 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

*  In  England  every  man  who  has  the  commonest  inde- 
pendence— one,  two,  five,  or  six  hundred,  or  a  thousand  a 
year — has  his  own  little  plan  of  comfort,  his  favourite  pur- 
suit, whether  his  library,  his  garden,  his  hunting,  or  his 
farm.' — Duke  of  Wellington. — K  P.  Ward's  Diary. 

'  I  should  hate  to  live  in  a  land  where  men  should  act  in 
multitudes,  and  think  in  multitudes,  and  be  free  in  multi- 
tudes. ...  I  do  not  deny  that  in  such  a  nation  commerce 
might  flourish  and  wealth  increase,  that  she  might  be  full 
even  to  fatness  with  the  glory  of  political  wealth,  and 
political  conquest,  and  political  independence.  But  I  do 
deny  that  any  one  of  these  things,  or  all  these  things  to- 
gether, make  up  one  item  in  the  happiness,  the  virtue,  the 
wisdom,  or  the  real  freedom  of  a  nation.  I  do  deny  that  for 
all  these  things  I  would  consent  to  make  England  a  nation 
of  politicians — say,  rather,  of  p>olitical  instruments,  of  men 
— that  the  whole  together  might  be  powerful — consenting  to 
be  each  man  a  slave.  I  say  I  do  deny  that  for  centuries  of 
such  wealth,  such  glory,  and  such  independence  I  would 
consent  to  barter  one  hour  of  that  domestic  comfort  and  do- 
mestic freedom,  household  strength,  and  household  virtue, 
with  which  it  is  our  boast  to  have  been  blest  above  other 
nations,  and  which  all  come  of  the  sacred  inheritance  of 
individua  I  freedom,  the  free  thought  of  the  free  soul,  for 
which  the  worst  of  occasional  convulsions  and  calamities 
are  not  too  dear  a  price  to  pay.' — Anonymous,  from  P.  Van 
Aetevelde. 

^  I  like  to  march  at  the  head  of  columns  of  opinion,^ — 
Napoleon  I. 

Variance,     emulation,     wrath,     strife,     seditions, 
heresies,  left  behind,  the  condition  of  the  ex-parson 
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of  Felixbourne  had  improved,  and  his  views  of  life 
had  improved  with  it.  He  had  now,  as  it  were,  got 
his  battered  vessel  into  harbour,  and  had  reached  a 
very  moderate,  but  assured  and  comfortable  inde- 
pendence ;  and  the  native  temper  of  the  man  began 
to  assert  itself,  as  it  often  does  in  those  who,  having 
been  hitherto  kept  down  by  circumstances,  are  in 
middle  life  enabled  to  shake  off  their  fetters.  His 
former  addiction  to  field  sports  had  grown  rather 
out  of  a  natural  bent  towards  a  severe  style  of  liv- 
ing, and  a  certain  free  and  easy  sociability,  than 
from  any  special  inclination  towards  sporting  men, 
and  their  attendant  dogs  and  horses ;  still  less  had 
it  sprung  from  any  particuhir  love  of  ease  and  lux- 
urious indulgence,  such  as  characterises  fashionable 
fox-hunting  now.  That,  for  him,  even  if  he  had 
possessed  the  means,  would  have  had  no  attraction. 
His  feeling  had  been  rather  that  educated  life  in 
England  had  become  too  soft  and  artificial,  and 
wanted  some  honest  barbarism  put  into  it;  and, 
to  a  curate  straitened  in  means,  and  tied  to  one 
particular  spot,  the  hardy  hunter's  life  seemed 
the  only  accessible  road  to  that  desirable  barba- 
rity. Grown  older,  and  less  needy,  and  better  able 
to  choose,  he  now  took  a  monkish  turn,  and,  having 
a  home,  adopted  in  it  the  very  simplest  habits  of 
life. 

For  his  company,  over  and  above  that  at  the  hall, 
and  the  poor  of  the  parish,  he  had  a  few  sheep,  his' 
poultry — old  pets — and   his  old  worn-out  cob,  now 
shoeless  upon  the  grass  before  the  house.     Thrice  a 
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day  would  she  come  to  the  window  for  bits  of  bread, 
that  her  lengthened  and  loosened  teeth  could  hardly 
mumble.  The  house  was  carpetless,  and  its  scanty 
furniture  was  of  iron  and  plain  oak ;  for  the  parson 
had  no  money  to  spare.  He  had  no  flower-garden, 
but  grass  up  to  the  windows — grass  not  nicely  mown 
and  rolled,  but  cropped  off  by  the  old  cob  and  the 
few  sheep.  Though  not  of  the  party  of  costume,  he 
was  fond  of  purely  clerical  society,  and  was  assiduous 
at  clerical  meetings. 

'  What  do  you  do  there  V  asked  the  squire  one 
day.     '  Do  you  discuss  anything  V 

'  Yes — dinner.' 

*  Anything  else  T 

*  Theoretical  questions.' 
'  What  are  they  ?' 

'  What  might  be  done.' 
'  Anything  more  V 

*  Yes,  practical  questions.' 
'  Meaning  ?' 

'  What  can  be  done.* 

*  Very  good.  But  you  must  exhaust  them.  What 
else  d'  you  do  V 

'Of  course,  we  study  the  Greek  Testament/ 
'  Now,  do  you,  sharpened,  educated  fellows,  always 
at  work  on  it — do  you  manage,  now,  to  strike  out 
any  new  light  ?      Or  has  everything  been  said  that 
can  be  said  ?' 

*  We  are  very  ingenious.' 

*  Does  that  mean  that  you  find  things  in  the  text 
which  the  authors  did  not  put  there  V 
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*  We  seldom  miss  what  we  want  to  find.  We  are 
very  ingenious.* 

*  Ingenious  again  !     What's  that  ?' 

'  A  monk  once  upon  a  time,  turning  over  a  volume 
of  the  Greek  Fathers,  came  upon  the  sentence  :  "  He 
psuche  estin  d-ule/' — the  soul  is  im-material.  But 
the  marks  which  note  that  the  a  and  the  u  are  not 
to  be  taken  togetlier  as  a  diphthong,  were  omitted ; 
and  our  monk,  who  was  no  great  critic,  instead  of 
d-ule,  which  means  im-material,  read  aule,  which 
means  a  pipe  or  a  whistle. 

"  The  soul  is  a  whistle  !"  repeated  he.  "  New  idea  I 
Very  strange  !  Very  interesting !  The  soul  is  a 
whistle !  It  must  be  so  ;  or  it  would  not  be  here. 
A  whistle  !  I  will  find  out  why — before  I  have  done 
with  it." 

*  So  he  laboured,  and  brought  forth  in  course  of 
time  five  hundred  solid  reasons  why  "  the  soul " 
should  be  "  a  whistle."     That  was  ingenuity.' 

*  But  his  ingenuity  did  not  discover  the  right 
reading,'  said  the  squire. 

'All !  but  the  monk  was  very  ingenious,'  said  the 
parson. 

'  I  believe  the  whole  pack  of  you,  one  and  all,  are 
monks,'  said  the  squire. 

In  one  respect  the  parson  was  very  little  of  a 
monk  ;  he  was  as  arrant  an  eclectic — he  would  say 
Catholic — as  you  could  find  in  a  country  parsonage  ; 
■ever  ready  to  assert,  in  season  and  out  of  season, 
that  *no  local  and  no  National  Church,  and  no 
divine  of  any  Church,  is,  was,  or  ever  could  be,  a 
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complete  representative  of  the  Church  Universal ; 
and  that,  as  the  French  say,  'what  is  better  than 
any  one's  mind  is  every  one's  mind;'  and  of  all  the 
polemical  books  in  the  world  he  valued  most '  The 
Liberty  of  Prophesying.'  He  carried  the  same  spirit 
into  secular  reading,  and  with  an  omnivorous  appetite 
acted  as  taster  for  the  society  at  the  hall,  and 
assumed  to  be  a  sort  of  common,  domestic  censor 
or  reviewer ;  commending  this  or  that  new  or 
old  book  to  notice  or  neglect,  like  any  rightful 
critic.  But  his  clerical  assumptions  were  not  re- 
ceived with  the  undoubting  reverence  that  is 
accorded  to  lay  authority. 

'  Your  Church  writers  are  so  dull,'  said  a  gentle- 
man who  sat  beside  him  at  the  squire's  table. 

'  Ah !  well,  yes ;  I  suppose  Fuller,  South  and 
Swift  are  reckoned  dull  fellows.  I  don't  know  that 
it  is  their  fault ;  not  altogether,  you  know.  So  are 
Sterne  and  Bentley  ;  but  I  suppose  you  would  not 
allow  them  to  be  clergymen  at  all,  though  they 
passed  under  that  name  all  their  lives.' 

*  I  am  not  talking  of  those  old-fashioned  Square- 
toes.  I  mean  there  is  no  wit  in  Church  writers 
nowadays.' 

*  Sydney  Smith — would  you  call  him  witless  V 

'  Ah  !  er  !  too  much  levity  about  him ;  too  fond 
of  jokes :  joking  is  out  of  place  in  a  priest,  you 
know.' 

*  Very  true  ;  if  Sydney  had  had  but  a  tithe  of  his 
wit  weighted  with  the  gravity  of  an  undertaker,  he 
would  have  risen  very  high,  no  doubt.' 
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'  I  dare  say ;  but  what  I  mean  is,  that  you  are 
wanting  in  eloquent  philosophy,  and — all  that.' 

'  I  suppose  we  are.  We  used  to  think  highly  of 
those  old  "  Squaretoes  " — Taylor,  Barrow,  Berke- 
ley, Butler,  Paley.' 

'  Ah  !  poor  Paley  !  What  a  secularist !  What  a 
man  !  What  a  time  ! — H'm !  haw  !  What  clergy 
so  secular  and  lax  !  What  congregations  so  irre- 
verent and  indevout !  H'm  !  haw !  No  food  for 
man's  higher  aspirations  !  No  religion  for  devo- 
tional spirits  !  No  surplice  !  no  altar  !  in  the  East 
or  anywhere  !  No  bowing!  No  responding  !  No 
religion  of  any  sort,  that  I  can  see  !  What  a  retro- 
spect of  gloom  r 

Martel  looked  hard  to  see  how  this  was  meant. 
Was  the  man  consciously  quoting  ?  How  was  he 
to  take  him  ?  Was  he  making  fun  ?  Surely  uot ; 
the  voice  was  grave  even  to  oracular  solemnity ; 
the  face  was  sad  even  to  dreariness. 

The  parson  pitied  him,  and  responded  in  sym- 
pathising key : 

*  Ah,  yes  indeed  !  if  "we  had  been  in  the  days  of 
our  fathers " !'  And  he  shook  his  head  with  a 
lamentable  air,  to  think  what  a  loss  those  days 
had  suffered.  But  he  added,  in  more  cheerful  and 
assuring  words,  'After  all,  you  know  there  are  two 
sides  to  every  question.  We  need  not  believe  quite  all 
that  we  are  told.  I  read  but  the  other  day  what  I  am 
sure  will  relieve  you,  as  it  did  me  :  I  copied  it,  and 
keep  it  as  my  custom  is,  to  comfort  me  when  I  read 
now  and  then  beautiful  bursts  of  righteous  indig- 
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nation  against  the  men  that  have  been  long  dead. 
Haply  they  were  not  all,  perhaps  not  many  of  them, 
so  very  black  as  they  are  painted.  I  have  the  ex- 
tract handy  here  in  my  pocket.  I  will  read  it  to 
you,  my  dear  sir.  It  is  part  of  a  letter  from  a  lady 
to  her  hnsband,  not  intended  for  the  public ;  not  a 
manifesto,  you  know,  but  published  in  her  "Remains'* 
by  her  son, — not  an  orator,  you  know,  but  a  poet,  a 
most  respectable  man.  She  writes,  "  I  am  just  re- 
turned from  performing  the  most  solemn  act  of  our 
religion.  I  never  saw  a  stronger  proof  that  London, 
is  a  religious  town  than  the  numbers  and  the  re- 
spectful awe  of  those  who  remained  to-day  to  receive. 
This,  you  know,  was  a  common  Sunday  ;  no  festival, 
no  charity  sermon,  no  good  singing,  no  popular 
preacher,  and  the  weather  was  intolerably  cold ;  yet 
I  dare  say  more  than  a  hundred  stayed  in  this 
private  chapel ;  and  these  persons  of  whom  a  great 
part  were  young  Tnen  and  women,  and  whose  dress 
announced  at  the  least  opulence.  More  solemnity 
and  attention  both  in  administering  and  receiving 
I  have  never  seen.  What  a  contrast  to  the  manners 
we  have  left,  where  no  one  ever  thought  of  giving 
more  to  heaven  than  les  restes  du  diahle." ' 

'  What  is  the  date  of  that  letter  ?' ' 

'  March  7,  1808,  after  several  years'  residence  of 
the  writer  abroad,  and  four  years'  detention  in 
France.  You  see  London  could  challenge  Christen- 
dom  to  show  clergy  and  congregations  so  reverent 
and  devout !' 

'  H'm  !  haw  !  1808 ;  I  think  Paley  was  dead.' 
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'  Yes,  four  years/ 

'  H'm !  haw  !  yes,  dreary  man  !  dreary  times ! 
''  No  festival,  no  charity  sermon,  no  good  singing, 
no  popular  preacher,  the  weather  cold."  ' 

*  Of  course  it  was  cold ;  everything  was  cold,  in- 
tolerably cold  in  those  dismal  days.' 

*  There  was  no  warmth,  no  life,  no  religion  of 
any  sort,  till  1831.     Shall  we  go  to  the  ladies  V 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  parish  of  Spring- 
thorpe  was  a  sinecure,  or  anything  like  it.  It  was 
of  no  great  size,  but  it  had  so  long  suffered  from  the 
non- residence  of  both  squire  and  rector,  that  it  had 
become  a  disgrace  to  the  neighbourhood  and  a 
centre  of  disaffection  and  disorder. 

The  colonel  quietly  and  resolutely,  like  a  military 
man  and  a  Guardsman,  set  to  work  to  weed  out  the 
worst  opponents  of  decency  and  order,  and  soon  put 
the  rest  of  the  people  into  a  way  of  amendment. 
But  they  needed  constant  attention  and  the  most 
patient  care  on  the  part  of  hall  and  rectory ;  and 
happily  these  worked  together  without  a  jar. 

The  rector  had  for  his  squiress  the  one  whom,  of 
all  women,  he  had  from  her  childhood  most  admired 
and  best  understood,  and  who  had  for  him  the  most 
kindness.  She  was  a  manager  bred  and  born,  by 
nature  and  by  the  habit  of  her  life  as  a  black 
squire's  daughter.  She  superintended  the  schools, 
she  visited  the  women,  had  an  eye  upon  their  cot- 
tages, and  now  and  then  gave  their  husbands  *a 
talking-to,*  as  only  ladies  can  do.  She  managed 
the  clothing-club,  and  taught  the  choir;  she  played 
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the  organ,  and  was  rectoress  and  sqtiiress  at  once ; 
which  just  suited  her  energetic  temperament  and 
administrative  gift.  And  so  between  the  hall  and 
the  parsonage  the  parish  had  plenty  of  supervision, 
but  not  so  inconsiderately  exercised  as  to  provoke 
any  expostulation  like  to  that  which  had  been 
addressed  to  a  neighbouring  vicar  : 

*  Mr.  Gabaway,  1  don't  complain,  as  I  don't  see 
enough  of  you,  but  I  do  complain  as  I  see  a  deal  too 
much  of  you.' 

The  work  at  Springthorpe  was  done  quietly, 
gradually,  with  forethought  and  without  parade,  or 
much  talk  or  needless  fuss.  No  excitement  was 
resorted  to  by  squire  or  parson,  and  no  fancy  spouters 
were  introduced  to  stir  up  the  place  and  to  create 
difficulties. 

'A  fine  field  for  a  mission,' suggested  some  enthu- 
siastic friend. 

'  Pray,  don't  have  one,  parson  ;  take  my  ad- 
vice, don't.  You  will  have  a  lot  of  irrespon- 
sible orators  coming  with  their  one,  two,  three 
crack  sermons  well  bottled-up  for  state  occasions. 
And  you'll  have  the  pleasure  of  hearing  some 
critical  rough  declaring  aloud,  as  he  comes  out  of 
church  : 

' "  If  I  could  hear  such  a  sermon  as  that  every  day 
I'd  go  to  church  oftener." 

*  Would  he  ?  Not  he  ;  not  a  bit  of  it ;  not  after 
the  novelty  was  worn  off".  Appeals  to  the  feelings 
are  stimulants,  like  champagne — not  to  be  resorted 
to  every  day.     It  is  not  champagne  we  want,  but 
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p;ood  healthful  food,  daily  bread  and  corrective 
medicine.  And,  after  all,  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
foaming  and  fizzing  green  gooseberry  that  passes 
for  sparkling  champagne.  It  is  very  easy  to  raise 
religious  emotions,  but  it  is  quite  another  thing  to 
give  religious  instruction  and  to  build  up,  bit  by  bit, 
a  sober  Christian  wa}'-  of  thinking  and  a  godly  life.' 

So  spoke  the  colonel. 

About  Dissenters  the  parson  and  his  patrons  were 
hardly  agreed.  Some  of  them  were  as  factious,  ob- 
structive, and  mischievous,  as  they  cou-d  be  :  and 
by  these  too  many  of  the  rest  were  cajoled  or  coerced 
into  opposition.  Neither  the  squire,  nor  the  squiress, 
could  possibly  like  them. 

*But  they  have  had  bad  times,'  said  the  parson, 
'  and  bad  treatment,  not  so  long  ago  as  to  be  quite 
forgotten  or  forgiven.  After  all  they  are  children 
of  the  Church  of  England,'  he  would  say,  'though  not 
dutiful  children  ;  but  they  have  their  rights,  and 
use  them  too,  some  of  them  any  way.  When  the 
bowels  of  the  Church  are  being  torn  to  pieces  by 
intestine  strife  and  party  spirit  of  the  most  rancorous 
type,  what  is  the  good  of  talking  about  Dissenters 
and  Nonconformity  !  Is  a  High  Churchman  of  the 
modern  type  more  at  one  with  a  Low  Churchman 
than  the  Low  Churchman  is  with  the  Nonconfor- 
mist ?  Or  is  the  High  Churchman  removed  from 
the  Romanist  further  than  he  is  from  the  Calvinist  ? 
Say  what  we  will,  our  unity  does  in  fact  stand  only 
on  the  Church's  one  Foundation,  and  on  our  common 
rule  of  Holy  Scripture.     When  Dissenters'  eyes  are 
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opened  to  see  that  our  way  is  better  than  theirs, 
they  will  come  to  us,  the  best  of  them ;  and  do  we 
want  the  others  ?' 

To  this  reasoning  the  lay  powers  yielded,  though 
it  cannot  be  said  that  they  were  convinced  by  it. 

This  was,  in  fact,  their  single  point  of  dissidence. 
It  is  said, '  There  cannot  be  two  kings  of  Brentford ;' 
and  squires  and  parsons  certainly  find  it  one  of  the 
hardest  puzzles  in  the  world  to  adjust  the  relations 
between  the  ecclesiastical  and  social  authority,  so 
that  responsibility  and  power  may  go  together.  But 
the  squire  of  Springthorpe  was  one  in  a  thousand. 
His  mind,  disciplined  by  Eton  and  the  Guards,  had 
been  enlarged  and  liberalised  by  Eastern  travel,  a 
little  campaigning  in  the  Crimea,  and  by  a  seat  for  a 
session  in  Parliament.  Happily  he  had  escaped  all 
tincture  of  Oriental  jealousy,  and  regarded  with 
more  than  the  marital  liberality  of  the  West,  his  wife's 
devotion  to  ecclesiastical  offices  and  parochial  duties. 
While  the  female  jealousy  that  might  have  inter- 
posed between  the  rectory  and  the  hall,  was  barred 
by  the  fact  that  the  rector  was  a  celibate. 

'  You  are  a  great  manager,  madam,'  said  the 
squire  one  day  to  his  wife  in  the  low  gurgling  tone 
that  was  his  peculiarity  in  moods  of  fun,  half  lan- 
guid and  half  laughing.  '  So  it  is  not  enough  to 
manage  me !  you  must  manage  the  parish  and  the 
parson  too.  A  good  many  husbands  would  be 
jealous  of  your  managings.' 

*  Yes,  sir,'  replied  the  lady.  \  I  dare  say  a  good 
many  husbands  would.     But  I  should  not  like  "  a 
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good  many  husbands/'  I  would  have  you  to  under- 
stand, sir.  I  should  like  my  husband  to  be  just 
what  he  is,  and  nothing  else.' 

.  '  Thank  you,  my  dear,  for  that  very  fine  compli- 
ment. How  can  I  be  jealous  now  ?  But — by  the 
way — 3^ou  have  never  cleared  up  that  little  mystery 
about  Mr.  de  Coucy.' 

*Ask  Mrs.  de  Coucy.  They  are  coming  to  us 
next  week,  you  know.' 

'  What  is  it — De,  or  plain  Coucy  V 

'I  think  it  is  what  she  says — plain  Goosey.' 

'  You  seem  to  know  more  about  him  than  I  do,  a 
great  deal  more,  I  fancy.  All  I  know  for  sure  is 
that  he  is — that  he  is  a  monstrous  handsome  fellow  ; 
too  handsome  I  dare  say  to  be  xery  wise,  unless  his 
curly  head  is  stronger  than  it  looks,  as  we  plain 
fellows  always  say  of  your  beauty  men.' 

The  lady  looked  amused,  but  said  nothing,  and 
her  lord  continued  : 

'  But  we  don't  find  fault  with  you  women  for 
being  beautiful ;  and  whatever  the  gentleman  may 
be,  I  am  sure  the  lady  is  no  goose.  She  is  a  duck — 
is  that  little  Mrs.  Coucy.' 

'  Upon  my  word,  Edward  !  I  think  it  will  be  my 
turn  to  be  jealous  if  you  talk  of  ladies  in  that  way. 
I  don't  know  that  I  shall  trust  you  with  Bettina 
next  week.  But  oh !  how  I  long  for  the  time  I 
How  ijiice  it  will  be  to  have  all  our  oldest  and  dear- 
est friends  about  us  once  more  !' 

*  Whom  have  you  asked,  after  all  ?' 

*  I  told  you  the  Goosies,  and  Kitty  Gryffyn  and 
her  husband,  and  she  brings  baby  too.' 
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'  Then  do  the  Finch  Adamses  and  Lawrences 
come  V 

'  When  the  others  are  gone.  I  am  not  sure, 
Edward,  that  Mr.  Lawrence  would  like  to  meet  Mr. 
Coucy.  He  took  a  dislike  to  him  some  time  ago 
about  something  or  other  that  happened.* 

*  Yes,  of  course,  the  old  mystery.* 

'  Just  so :  and  you  know,  Edward,  it  is  Mr.  Law- 
rence's great  fault  and  misfortune  that  he  does  not 
soon  forgive  and  forget.' 

'  I  am  much  mistaken  if  he  ever  does.* 

*  You  know  he  is  so  honourable  and  high- prin- 
cipled.' 

'  High  principles  should  not  swallow  up  good- 
nature. To  be  good-natured  on  principle  is  the 
highest  principle  of  any.  Lawrence  is  certainly  not 
that,  and  to  say  truth,  I  don't  care  so  much  for  him 
as  I  do  for  some  people, — Finch  Adams  for  instance. 
To  be  easily  offended  is  a  fault,  to  be  unforgiving  is 
another  and  a  worse ;  but  to  be  both  at  once  is  very 
bad  indeed.' 

*  I  see,  Edward,'  said  his  wife,  '  I  ought  not  to 
have  said  that  Mr.  Lawrence  is  high-principled.  I 
should  rather  have  said  that  he  is  strict-principled ; 
and  he  certainly  is  an  accomplished  man.* 

*  That  he  is,'  said  the  husband.  '  He  has  seen  the 
world,  and  travelled,  and  read,  and  reflected  to  some 
purpose.  With  his  temper,  if  he  had  been  a  narrow- 
minded  man,  he  would  have  been  simply  past  bear- 
ing. Even  now  I  don't  care  so  much  for  him  as  I 
do  for  some  people :  Finch-Adams  for  instance.  He 
is  worth  a  dozen  of  Lawrence.    A  very  perfect  gen- 
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tleman  is  Finch,  to  my  thinking,  and  Mrs.  Finch  is 
a  very  perfect  lady.' 

'And  what  about  Mrs.  Lawrence,  Edward  ?  You 
know  she  used  to  be  very  much  admired  by  you 
gentlemen.' 

*Ah,  yes:  such  is  the  power  of  good-looks  !  Now 
that  her  beaut}^  is  faded,  one  wonders  how  she  could 
ever  have  been  thought  well-bred.  Beauty  blinds 
the  eyes,  like  a  gift.' 

*  Does  it,  my  dear  ?'  said  the  lady ;  '  then  you 
must  be  a  ver^^  bad  judge  of  anything  that  relates 
to  Mrs.  Coucy.  I  don't  think  you  ever  fully  appre- 
ciated Kitty.' 

'  She  is  so  thin  !     I  am  all  for  flesh  and  blood.' 

*  You  have  no  idea  how  much  she  is  improved; 
and  she  is  so  nice  to  poor  papa.  She  goes  and 
spends  the  day  with  him  whenever  her  husband  Js 
away  from  home,  and  that  is  very  often.  He  is  so 
busy,  getting  quite  like  his  father  in  that  way.' 

*  Aye,  I  hear  everywhere  that  Gryflyn  is  making 
a  first-rate  agent ;  and,  let  me  tell  you,  it  takes  a 
first-rate  man  to  make  a  first-rate  agent;  but  he 
gives  himself  wholly  to  his  business,  and  does  it  in 
a  large-hearted,  large-minded  way,  like  a  man  of 
feeling  and  education;  and  does  not  think  he  has 
done  all  his  duty  when  he  has  paid  over  to  the  land- 
lord what  he  takes  from  the  tenant,  after  deducting 
his  own  percentage  and  perquisites.  Gryflfyn  is  the 
man  for  an  agency.  Fancy  Lawrence  an  agent !  No- 
thing on  earth  could  ever  make  him  a  fit  one.  Sj^stem, 
honour,   punctuality,  shrewdness,   resolution,   even 
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tact,  he  has  in  abundance ;  but  of  sympathy — that 
most  excellent  gift,  which  is  in  fact  charity — few 
men  know  so  little,  though  he  is  very  open-handed/ 

'  I  am  sure  you  are  right,  Edward,  dearest,'  said  his 
lady,  warmly.  'I  hope  you  will  never  employ  an  agent 
who  is  wanting  in  sympathy,  or  in  courage  to  stand 
up  for  the  right.  I  wish  we  had  Mr.  Gryffyn  for  an 
agent.  How  nice  it  would  be !  He  is  so  spirited, 
and  so  generous,  and  forgiving!  and  makes  dear 
Kitty  such  a  dear,  good  husband,'  she  added,  as  a 
tide  of  old  memories  and  kind  feelings  swept  over 
her,  giving  to  her  fair  face  a  very  beautiful  expres- 
sion, which  was  not,  however,  seen  by  her  husband, 
for  she  was  looking  upon  the  ground. 

*  I  don't  know  that  Gryffyn  would  take  my 
agency,'  said  the  squire ;  *  he  has  now  all  Lord 
Mercia's  chief  business,  over  all  his  estates.  And  I 
know  he  has  been  offered  another  large  agency  or 
two ;  but  Martel  tells  me  he  won't  take  any  more. 
He  is  uncommonly  well  off  without  any  business  at 
all ;  and  he  says  he  does  not  mean  to  be  turned  intO' 
a  mere  money-getting  drudge,  of  whom  the  best 
that  can  be  said  is — that  he  died  worth  several 
thousand,  or  several  hundred  thousands  of  pounds, 
I  shall  try,  however,'  added  the  colonel ;  '  I  shall  try^ 
through  Martel,  to  get  him  to  receive  and  manage 
for  me.  He  is  a  nice  gentleman-like  fellow,  with 
whom  one  could  talk  all  things  over  in  comfort.  He 
has  sound  notions;  and,  without  meddling  and 
muddling,  he  is  interested  in  everybody,  and  sees  into 
everything.' 
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'  Oh,  he  is  a  dear,  nice  little  Dicky,'  cried  the  wife, 
laughing ;  '  and  Kitty  is  a  lucky  girl.  It  was  love 
at  first  sight — with  her,  I  mean.' 

*  But  it  wasn't  with  him  ?  eh,  madam  ?  I  fancy  it 
was  another  of  your  matches,  though  I  don't  know 
quite  all  about  that  either.  I  know  the  first  time  I 
saw  him  was  at  your  house — the  day  you  got  the 
fall ;  and  Kitty  was  there  too,  I  remember.' 

'  And  so  do  I  remember,  sir,  very  well.  And  I 
remember  the  way  you  came,  and  the  way  you  went, 
and  what  a  terrible  hurry  you  were  in.  Kitty 
thought  you  very  rude,  I  know  ;  and  well  she  might. 
She  is  a  very  good  little  woman,  sir ;  and  you  will 
find  out  her  virtue  when  she  comes  to  us,  if  you 
have  any  attention  to  spare  from  Mrs.  de  Coucy,  sir.* 

*  I  am  quite  willing ;  but  I  know  her  liusband's 
virtue  now ;  and  I  mean,  if  I  can,  to  profit  by  it.  The 
parson's  preachments,  or  his  own  good  sense,  have 
happily  set  him  against  the  fashionable  mischief  of 
making  monster  farms,  and  giving  all  the  land  and 
all  the  power  in  the  parish  to  one  man,  good,  bad, 
or  indifferent,  as  may  be.' 

'  I  detest  Tennyson's  ''  proputty,  proputty,  pro- 
putty,"  man,'  cried  the  wife,  with  great  cordiality. 

*  There  is  an  examination  for  everything  else,'  said 
the  squire ;  '  I  think  there  ought  to  be  an  examina- 
tion for  large  farms.  Few  people  have  more  power 
to  do  harm  than  your  "  proputty"  farmer  ;  he  is  the 
autocratic  monopolist  of  the  parish ;  everything  is 
in  his  hands.  If  he  happens  to  be  a  good  fellow,  it 
is  all  very  well ;  but  good  fellows  are  not  the  rule^ 
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perhaps,  anywhere,  certainly  not  among  uneducated 
capitalists.  Your  unlettered  leviathan  is  a  little 
king ;  and  "  a  king  without  letters  is  a  crowned  ass ;" 
he  sits  upon  the  parish  as  a  dead  weight ;  and,  hav- 
ing none  himself,  conscientiously  stops  the  education 
of  his  labourers.  "  Look  at  me  !"  he  says  ;  "  here  1 
stan'  wuth  twenty  thousan'  pun  last  walliashun  I 
Heddicashun  didn't  do  nothin'  fur  me.  What's 
heddication  ?"  Such  men  monopolise  the  land ;  bar 
the  industrious  labourer's  way  to  a  smock-frock 
farm;  preclude  competition;  lower  the  rents  ;  and, 
in  time,  will  swallow  up  us  landlords ;  and  serve  us 
right  for  our  folly.  But  they  certainly  will  be  no 
improvement  upon  us,  however  bad  we  may  be. 
Martel  tells  me  with  glee,  you  may  be  sure,  that  our 
Gryffyn  is  quite  free  from  the  craze  of  throwing, 
with  or  without  reason,  all  the  small  farms  into  large 
ones;  thus  exterminating,  to  the  cost  of  the  country, 
the  yeoman  class.' 

'But,  Edward  dear,  surely  some  of  the  very 
large  farmers  are  most  intelligent  and  superior 
men.     Think  of  dear  old  Mr.  Gryffyn.' 

*No  doubt  some  are,  my  dear;  but  I  am  speaking 
of  the  many  who  are  not  like  Mr.  Gryffyn.' 

'But,  Edward,  don't  they  say  there  is  a  great 
saving  in  large  farms  ?' 

*  What  saving  V 

'  In  machinery  and  in  buildings.* 

'  In  machinery,  j^es  ;  but  combination  will  remedy 
that ;  and  as  to  buildings,  you  should  consider  that 
rents  must  be  reduced  in  the  end  by  narrowing  the 
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Competition  for  tenancies  from  the  many  who  have 
five  hundred,  one  thousand,  two  thousand,  or  five 
thousand  pounds — to  the  few  who  have  fifteen  or 
twenty.  England  does  not  want  fewer  yeomen  and 
smock-frocks;  she  wants  more  of  them.  Little 
Gryfi"  knows  the  value  of  all  classes,  and  how  to  act 
fairly  among  them ;  he  knows  the  superiority  of  a 
mixed  and  limited  system  over  exclusive  monopoly, 
by  any  one  class  of  tenants,  great  or  small.  He  has 
his  father's  good  sense  and  good  nature,  and  is  for 
helping  forward  hard-working  and  self-denying 
labourers,  who  will  always  be  the  few,  by  leaving 
open  for  them  small  holdings — not  of  five  or  six 
acres,  but  of  fifty  or  sixty ;  and  so  affording  them  a 
safe  investment  for  any  capital  they  have  saved,  in 
the  only  business  they  can  know  anything  about, 
that  is  the  land  on  w^hich  they  have  laboured.'     * 

'Ah,  but,  Edward  dearest,  how  can  they 
save  V 

'  But  they  do  save.  I  know  several  that  now  are 
farmers  whom  I  remember  as  labourers.  A  young, 
unmarried  agricultural  labourer  can  save  half  his 
wages  easily.  No  young  skilled  labourer  is  paid  so 
well.' 

*  My  dear  I  How  can  you  say  that  ?  Why,  a 
curate  gets  £100  a  year ;  that  is  not  much,  to  be 
sure ;  but  it  is  a  great  deal  more  than  the  farm 
labourer  gets.' 

*  Please  to  consider,  ma'am,  that,  of  his  £100  a  year, 
£75  is  interest  on  the  money  sunk  upon  his  educa- 
tion ;  the  pay  for  his  labour  is  £25  a  year.     It  is  the 
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same  with  the  young  doctor,  lawyer,  or  soldier. 
None  of  them  are  so  well  paid  as  the  agricultural 
novice.  He  can  save  so  long  as  he  remains  single ; 
and  he  should  wait  to  be  married  till  he  has  some- 
thing to  marry  upon ; — as  we  did.' 

'Don't  say  "we;"  speak  for  yourself,  sir.  I  had 
nothing  to  do  with  it.  I  was  never  consulted,  I 
am  sure ;  and  should  not  have  approved,  if  I  had 
been.* 

'  Women  have  no  prudence/ 
.  '  Women  have  hearts,  sir.' 

*And  heads  too,  madam;  fine  heads  for  manage- 
ment. Now,  just  try  your  management  on  Gryffyn ; 
fancy  the  old  times  back  again ;  look  on  me  as  a 
lady,  and  help  me  to  catch  him.  He  is  as  tender  to 
the  labourers  as  you  are,  I  assure  you.  He  will 
grant  anything  to  them  that  does  not  encourage 
pauperism,  and  do  more  harm  than  good.  He  is  too 
clever  to  be  caught  with  clap-trap  about  peasant 
proprietors.  "  Small  farms  for  the  saving,"  is  his 
cry.  No  one  knows  better  than  he  that  small  pro- 
prietors, who  mean  to  farm,  and  to  make  money  by 
it,  sell  their  properties,  and  put  their  capital  into 
rented  farms.' 

*  I  could  not  have  imagined  that,'  said  the  lady. 

*  I  dare  say  not,'  said  the  husband.  '  But  I  could 
show  you  a  dozen  who  have  done  it,  and  prospered, 
after  having  tried  to  farm  their  own  acres,  and  failed ; 
there  is  Jones,  and  there  is  Thomson,  and  Jackson, 
and  Dickson,  and  ever  so  many  more  that  you  and 
I  know.     Oh  !  I  shall  certainly  do  my  best  to  enlist 
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the  Gryff  for  us,  when  he  comes  here/  quoth  the 
squire,  gleefully  rubbing  his  hands,  in  the  hope  of 
catching  his  prey  ;  while  his  beautiful  wife,  delighted 
with  the  idea,  bent  over  him  and  fondly  stroked  his 
hair  and  kissed  his  head. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

*  Aude  liospes  contemnere  opes.' 

Virgil — jEneid,  8. 

'  Then  why  should  we  quarrel  for  riches, 

Or  any  such  glittering  toys  ; 
A  light  heart  and  a  thin  pair  of  breeches 
Will  go  through  the  world,  my  brave  boys.' 

Old  Song. 

A  SEVERE  economy  paid  off  in  time  the  parson's 
outlay  for  entrance  on  housekeeping.  But  he  did 
not  relax  his  system  any  whit;  rather  he  set  to 
work  more  vigorously  than  before  to  save  a  purse 
against  the  bad  time  coming,  which  he  knew  to  be 
possible,  and  deemed  to  be  probable,  for  parsons ; 
when,  income  lessened  by  many  new  charges,  and 
liberty  fettered  by  many  new  bonds  and  a  sort  of 
martial  law,  might  make  parsondom  little  better 
than  a  penal  settlement. 

Much  he  thought,  but  nought  he  spoke,  of  those 
unfavourable  prospects,  having  a  notion  that  when 
the  atmosphere  is  charged  with  that  sort  of  elec- 
tricity, the  surest  way  to  bring  it  down  is  talk  about 
it.     And  so,  unknowing  of  his  dire  forebodings,  his 
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friends  at  the  hall,  with  a  sorrow  that  was  half 
angry,  saw  their  rector,  now  clear  in  his  iacome,  and 
no  longer  young,  pinching  himself  more  miserably 
than  ever.  In  friendly  zeal  they  longed  to  attack 
him,  but  hardly  knew  how,  until  a  distant  maternal 
relative  whom  he  had  seen  but  once  in  his  life  for 
the  space  of  an  hour  or  so,  and  of  whose  existence 
he  was  utterly  unmindful,  dying,  left  him  some 
£500  a  year,  derived  from  a  property  in  the  north 
of  England  of  considerable  extent,  v/hen  compared 
with  its  rental. 

This  useful  relative  was  the  gentleman  who  had 
conversed  with  Martel  at  the  inn  on  the  morning 
after  the  robbery,  and  who,  as  he  afterwards  noted, 
having  heard  his  name,  had  drawn  from  him  his 
lineage,  calling  and  prospects,  and  had  made  this  ob- 
servation: The  days  that  seem  darkest  in  passing»are 
not  always  those  that  are  the  least  rich  in  blessing. 
The  property  was  indeed  not  large,  for  it  consisted 
almost  wholly  of  poor  moorlands,  the  scanty  rem- 
nants of  that  which  had  belonged  to  the  family  in 
past  centuries,  and  had  been  clipped  away  in  succes- 
sive rebellions,  of  which  that  in  1745  was  the  last. 

By  possession  of  this,  the  parson  became  now  in 
miniature  that  which  once  he  had  of  all  things  most 
coveted  to  be — a  black  squire.  But  his  views  and 
wishes  for  himself  had  undergone  great  change,  and, 
to  the  regret  of  his  friends^  a  hard  economy  ruled 
his  days. 

'  How  changed  !*  said  the  colonel,  speaking  of  him 
to  his  father-in-law. 
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'  The  Don  changed  ?  Net  he/  said  the  other ; 
'  he  is  the  same  Don  he  always  was/ 

*  Why,  he  used/  said  the  colonel,  *  for  a  very  poor, 
to  be  a  rather  expensive  man — hunted  and  visited 
as  much  as  he  could/ 

*  Because  people  expected  him  to  walk,  and  to 
stay  at  home.  Now  they  expect  him  to  spend  his 
money :  and  he'll  just  show  them  how  little  he  re- 
gards their  opinions:  a  very  perverse  good  fellow, 
who  means  to  be  only  independent  and  not  at  all 
proud,  but,  like  most  of  us,  he  has  more  pride  than 
he  is  conscious  of.  I  think  the  Don,  in  his  new 
condition,  is  very  like  himself. 

'  Talk  of  a  man,  and  he  is  sure  to  appear/  said  the 
colonel,  as  '  the  Don '  at  that  instant  passed  the 
window.  '  Barbara,  you  shall  tackle  him ;  manage- 
ment is  your  forte  J 

'  We  were  just  talking  of  you/  said  Mrs.  Denny. 

'Ahr 

*  We  were  telling  papa  that  now  you  are  rich, 
you  know,  you  ought  to  make  yourself  comfortable/ 

*  Yes.' 

*  And  live  like  other  people,  you  know.' 
'  Like  people  of  £10,000  a  year  V  . 

*  No ;  but  have  nice  cosy  carpets  and  pretty  papers 
on  your  walls,  and  flowers  in  your  garden,  and  make 
your  home  snug — you  know  what  I  mean, — like  a 
good  man.' 

'Carpets!'  cried  the  parson,  looking  up  to  the 
ceiling ;  '  carpets !  receptacles  for  dust  and  dirt,  the 
filthiest  fashion  in  the  world.  None  of  the  best 
nations  have  them.' 
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'  Thank  you,  Mr.  Martel !' 

*  Oh  !'  said  he,  looking  down  on  the  floor  ;  ^  oh  I 
yours  are  of  course  very  nice,  very  nice  indeed; 
I  admire  them  immensely.  But  yov,  have  plenty 
of  servants  to  keep  them  clean.  If  I  had  them  ; 
I  must  hire  another  maid  to  keep  them  tidy ; 
and  then  no  more  peace  for  me.  My  house- 
keeper is  everything  that  I  can  desire ;  she  is  old, 
and  she  is  ugly,  and  she  is  cross;  she  is  stupid 
she  is  cleanly,  she  is  careful,  she  is  industrious;  and 
I  can  just  manage  her  by  letting  her  have  every- 
thing her  own  way.  Two  women  would  want  two 
ways;  they  would  never  agree  in  anything  but 
bullying  me.  No,  no,  no,  I  can't  have  carpets — not 
in  a  general  way.  But  if  you  like,  I  will  have  one 
put  down  for  you,  whenever  you  do  me  the  honour 
to  visit  me ;  it  will  be  a  sort  of  homage  to  royalty. 
I  should  like  it  beyond  measure.' 

'  That  is  very  severe  of  you.  Well,  if  you  won't 
do  anything  inside^  won't  you  let  Edward  lay  out 
a  pretty  garden  for  the  rectory  1  It  shan't  cost  you 
a  penny,  if  you  don't  like.  Now  do  let  him ;  it  will 
be  so  nice  !  What  can  be  nicer  for  you  than  gar- 
dening ?  It  is  an  outdoor  amusement,  and  now  you 
don't  ride,  you'll  be  ill  if  you  don't  garden.' 

'  But  I  have  a  garden  ;  and  I  flatter  myself  we 
keep  it  in  good  order.' 

*  Ye-e-s-s,  a  few  veg-et-ables !  But  a  flower 
garden  is  what  I  mean.' 

'  A  flower  garden  !  There  is  no  hobby  so  expen- 
sive.    I  might  as  well  keep  hounds,  or  indulge  a 
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taste  for  pheasant  shooting !  Why,  to  take  care  of 
a  flower  garden,  and  mow  and  roll  the  grass,  and 
all  that,  I  should  want  a  man,  and  he  would  be  more 
destructive  of  my  happiness  than  an  extra  maid. 
My  housekeeper  and  I,  between  us,  can  very  nearly 
manage  the  boy.  But  a  man  too  !  I  should  be  the 
most  miserable  slave  on  the  face  of  the  earth;  I 
would  far  rather  black  my  own  shoes.  At  the 
present  rate  of  meat  and  wages,  he  would  soon  eat 
me  out  of  house  and  home.  He  would  want  a 
woman  to  wait  upon  him,  and  would  make  my 
houseful  of  womankind  as  idle  and  voracious  as 
himself  To  think  of  a  man  like  me,  who  has, 
happily,  no  dignity  of  any  sort,  not  even  marital  or 
parental,  to  support,  going  deliberately  to  saddle 
himself  with  such  a  fleshly  incubus  !  I  tell  you  I 
would  rather  be  without  the  boy,  and,  as  I  said, 
black  my  own  boots ;  but  I  want  him  for  potatoes 
and  cabbages  and  weeds.' 

'  Then  have  a  few  flowers  to  brighten  up  the 
potatoes  and  cabbages  ;  do.' 

'  I  have  some  flowers — monthly  roses  and  ever- 
lastings and  periwinkle  ;  what  would  you  ?  Besides, 
I  give  you  my  word,  I  don't  care  for  pleasure- 
gardens  more  than  for  any  other  formal  thing.  I 
take  my  pleasure  in  fields  and  hedgerows,  and, 
above  all,  in  unenclosed  commons ;  and  very  grate- 
ful am  I  to  you,  colonel,  that  you  don't  listen  to 
those  hungry  lawyer  fellows  who  spout  their  Philis- 
tine platitudes  about  public  benefactors  who  make 
two  blades  of  grass  grow  where  one  grew  before — 
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that  is,  in  plain  words,  who  do  all  they  can  to  injure 
the  health  and  spirits  of  the  Englishman  by  en- 
closing and  shutting  up  every  open  space.  All  free 
men  love  a  wide  range,  and,  thanks  to  you,  beside 
the  common  and  the  footpaths  (which  Heaven  pre- 
serve !),  we  have  your  fine  park  to  roam  in,  and  tall 
trees  and  the  dun  deer  to  look  at.  What  want  I 
more  ?  All  that  is  far  better  than  any  "  trim 
garden,"  and  costs  me  nothing — neither  care  nor 
money.  No  fine  house  or  fine  furniture — I  see  you 
laugh) — nor  fine  garden  for  me.  I  am  all  for 
freedom;  a  barbarian  Brummagem  Wordsworth  am  1/ 

*  No,  indeed,  you  are  not  a  bit  of  a  Wordsworth 
at  all,'  cried  Mrs.  Denny ;  'you  are  just  Diogenes, 

just  a  cynic,  that's  who  you  are,  or  you  would  not 
be  so  disoblio'ino;.' 

'  Well,  I  always  liked  Diogenes.' 
'  But  you  are  a  clergyman,  you  know.' 
'  I  do  know  it,  and  therefore  I  don't  want  to  eat 
turtle  soup  out  of  a  gold  spoon,  like  Bounderby's 
imaginary  mechanic,  in  "  Hard  Times."  I  am  sure, 
if  my  food  were  roots, — nice  mealy  potatoes,  we 
will  say,  —  and  my  drink  the  crystal  spring,  I 
should  be  as  good  and  as  happy  and  as  healthy 
as  if  I  ate  turtle  soup  and  drank  champagne  every 
day  and  all  day.' 

*  Do  you  know — er,'  drawled  the  colonel  in  that 
slow  way  which  he  always  used  when  he  meant  to 
be  mischievous ;  '  do  you  know — er — that  you  are 
about  the  most  determined — er — exclusive — I  ever 
saw.* 
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*  Exclusive  !  exclusive  is  it  ?  If  to  think  Mr. 
Dark's  foreman  and  his  labourers  ver}''  good  com- 
pany be  exclusiveness,  then  am  I  an  exclusive.  I 
know  I  very  much  prefer  them  with  their  pipes  to 
Mr.  Dark  and  his  old  port.  Exclusive !  v^hy  I 
count  myself  a  regular  man  of  the  people ;  and  when 
I  read  that  so-and-so  has  left  a  ''  first-class  fortune" 
— one,  two,  three  hundred  thousand  pounds — I  ask: 
What  good  is  it  all  ?  Why  do  they  tell  us  about 
it  ?  What  good  will  it  do  me  ?  What  good  will  it 
do  him  ?  What  good  will  it  do  anybody  ?  He  has 
spent  his  life  in  heaping  it  together :  it  were  far 
better  dispersed.' 

But  what  will  YOU  do  with  your  money,  Don  f 
asked  Mr.  Palmer. 

*  I  shall  look  at  it  and  count  it.' 

*  And  when  you  are  tired  of  that — what  next  ?' 
*I  shall   see  to  how   many  mechanics*  libraries 

I  can  send  sets  of  the  works  of  Shakespeare  and 
Scott,  and  Butler's  Analogy  and  Sermons,  Burke's 
"French  Ee volution,"  and  Adam  Smith's  "Wealth 
of  Nations."  When  the  spirit  of  spoliation  is  called 
forth,  it  is  not  safe  to  bequeath  money.  Books  are 
not  so  tempting  to  "  the  evoked  villanies  of  human 
nature ;"  men  may  burn  them,  to  be  sure,  but  per- 
haps they  will  read  them  first.  There  is  no  baser 
'vice  than  the  love  of  money.' 

*  We  want  to  persuade  you  to  spend  it,  Mr.  Martel/ 
said  Mrs.  Denny. 

*Aw — er!'  cried  the  colonel;  'let  him  alone,  he 
does  not  know  where  he  is.  He  is  arguing  against 
himself,  you  see.' 
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*  Indeed,  I  think  the  Don  is,'  laughed  Mr.  Palmer. 
'Indeed  he  is  not/  replied  the  Don.     'What  I 

mean — is — according  to  my  calling  and  poor  abili- 
ties, to  uphold  the  spiritual  against  the  material,  and 
not  to  waste  good  coin  on  good-for-nothing  comforts. 
I  am  all  for  national,  professional,  and  family  tra- 
ditions, and  against  the  worship  of  wealth.' 

*  Well,  now,  I  do  agree  with  you  a  little  bit,'  said 
Mrs.  Denny,  'though  you  have  gone  quite  away 
from  what  we  were  talking  about,  you  know.  But 
I  do  think  with  you,  that  we  are  all  in  danger  of 
falling  into  dollar  worship,  and  into  all  the  re- 
nounced pomps  and  vanities  of  this  life.  You  know, 
Edward,  how  anxious  poor  dear  Mrs.  Delafield  was 
to  persuade  you  that  your  position  required  a  French 
cook,  and  a  proper  exclusive  deer-park ;  and  all  your 
darling  bullocks  must  be  turned  out  of  it."* 

'  Oh  dear  !  what  fun  !'  cried  her  father.  '  Poor 
Mrs.  Delafield!' 

'  She  was  aw — er — quite  in  earnest,  though,' 
drawled  the  colonel,  who  had  not  yet  thought  proper 
to  resume  his  natural  tones.  '  She  thought  we 
were — er — aw — losing  ourselves.  I  doubt — aw — 
er — if  she  will  long  think  it — er — right  to — aw — 
visit  us.' 

'  Oh  !  capital,'  laughed  the  father-in-law. 

*  Do  you  know  she  is  going  to  be  married  ?'  asked 
the  parson. 

*  You  don't  say  so,  Don !     Who  is  the  happy  man  V 

*  Captain  Crawley  !  The  old  story — once  cornet, 
always  captain,  you  know.' 
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*Then  I  am  afraid  she  won't  have  a  deer-park, 
Don.' 

*  But  they'll  live  on  venison,  and  turtle,  and  the 
fat  of  the  land  and  of  the  sea  all  the  same.' 

*  I  don't  know  how ;  neither  of  them  have  a 
house ;  and  they'll  not  make  up  much  above  two 
thousand  a  year  between  them,  I  take  it.' 

'All  the  better;  they'll  quarter  on  the  enemy.' 

'  How  so  T 

'You'll  see.  They  will  take  some  ruinous  old 
hall,  in  some  out  of  the  way  place,  for  the  keeping 
of  it  aired.  Then  they  will  set  up  to  visit  only  the 
best  houses  and  people  much  greater  than  them- 
selves, too  big  for  them  to  ask  back  again  ;  and  so 
they  will  be  at  once  select  and  saving,  don't  you 
see  ?  A  smart  turn-out,  carriages  and  liveries  and 
so  much  show,  as  by  getting  thirteen-pence  for  every 
shilling  they  can  contrive  to  make,  will  be  their 
great  expense.  Entertaining  you  may  set  down 
blank,  mark  my  words ;  "  for  though  on  pleasure 
both  are  bent,  each  has  a  frugal  mind."  The}^  are 
very  well  introduced  and  connected,  both  related  to 
the  noble  family  of  Sponge,  you  know.' 

'  I  know  that  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  is  very 
entertaining,  Don.' 

'  But  the  captain  is  strong  in  stable-talk  and  an- 
tiquated barrack-manners.  To  be  sure  he  is  a  mighty 
impudent  fellow  when  he  likes — to  small  folk  at 
least ;  so  much  so,  that  a  clergyman,  not  a  bad  judge 
either,  who  had  met  him  somewhere,  once  asked 
me  whether  he  were  a  gentleman.' 
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*  And  what  did  you  say,  Don  V  asked  Mr.  Palmer, 
looking  greatly  amused  at  the  Don's  prejudiced 
views. 

*  I  said,  I  don't  know,  he's  something  near  to  some 
peer — if  that'll  do  for  you ;  it's  quite  enough  for 
many  people,  you  know.' 

'  Bravo  !  Don.     Very  diplomatic  and  very  true.' 

*  I  suppose,'  quoth  the  Don,  meditatively,  '  I  sup- 
pose there  is  about  as  much  education  between  the 
pair,  as  would  half  furnish  forth  a  third-class 
]^ational- school  mistress.  But  they  are  great  in 
small-talk  :  "  Have  you  seen  the  Times  ?  We  went 
to  so-and-so ;  we  are  going  to  so-and-so ;  Mr.  So- 
and-so  did  this  thing  and  that ;  Mrs.  So-and-so  said 
that  and  t'other ;  Miss  So-and-so  is  going  to  do 
somethinor  else."  And  these  So-and-so's  are  most 
likely  fine  folk,  of  whom  we  have  few  of  us  heard^ 
and  for  whom  we  none  of  us  care.  And  then  the 
haw-haw,  he-haw,  throaty,  jawy  tone  they  think 
proper  to  talk  in  I     I  suppose  some  people  like  it.* 

'  Some  people,  I  dare  say,  Don ;  but  "  the  best 
houses  "  you  speak  of  do  not  generally  care  much 
for  that  sort  of  tone,  or  that  sort  of  talk,  Don.' 

'  Well  then,  the  second-best  houses,  or  the  third- 
best  houses — fine  houses  any  way — where  there  is 
plenty  of  elegant  eating  and  drinking,  and  smoking 
quite  promiscuous  for  ladies  and  gentlemen,  and  all 
sorts  of  refinement.' 

At  this  tirade  in  the  ancient  vein,  all  the  party 
laughed  ;  and  thus  encouraged,  the  parson  went  on  : 

*  Oh  yes,  the  captain  and  his  widow,,  if  not  rich, 
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are  good,  careful,  useful  critturs ;  who  fetcli  and 
carry,  and  speak  when  they  are  spoken  to,  and 
come  when  they  are  called.  They  are  a  personable 
pair,  too,  handsome  furniture  enough,  good  to  stop 
gaps  in  grand  houses :  "  he  is  as  showy  as  a  London 
footman,  and  she  is  as  fine  as  any  lady's-maid  in 
the  land ;"  says  Jemmy,  alias  Jack  Fleming.' 

*  Ah,  Don  !'  cried  Mr.  Palmer,  shaking  his  short- 
cropped  grey  head,  ' I  see  how  it  is;  you  have  come 
across  Mrs.  Delafield  in  one  of  those  fits  of  blindness, 
to  which  I  am  told  she  is  subject  on  some  of  her 
high-days  and  holidays ;  though,  mind,  I  must  say  I 
have  always  found  her  more  than  civil.' 

'  Of  course  you  have ;  but  you  wouldn't,  if  you 
had  stood  in  my  shoes.  She  and  her  captain  are 
the  sort  of  pestilent  people  that  preach  incessantly 
the  gospel  of  self.  As  for  her,  she  is  just  as  low- 
minded  a  woman  as  ever  I  saw,'  said  the  parson, 
waxing  wroth  as  he  remembered  her  misdeeds. 

*  Don !  Don !  I  am  surprised  at  you !'  cried  the 
elder  parson.  '  It  is  plain  you  are  jealous  of  Captain 
Crawley's  good  fortune.  I  did  not  think  you  so 
illiberal.  The  captain  has  won  a  wife  that  suits 
him;  and  he  has  certain  aptitudes,  natural  and  ac- 
quired :  Why  should  he  not  exercise  them  ?  Some 
gay  houses,  you  see,  want  a  gentleman-usher. 
Crawley  has  a  fancy  for  the  place,  and  fits  it — "  a 
round  man  in  a  round  hole."  You  are  a  square 
man  :  you  could  not  fill  it  for  the  life  of  you.  Why 
should  not  Crawley,  who  can  ?'  asked  Mr.  Palmer. 

*  I  declare,  papa,'  interrupted  his  daughter,  with 
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anything  but  an  angry  face,  '  I  declare  you  are 
worse  than  he  is.  I  wish  you  would  both  leave  my 
poor  friend,  Mrs.  Delafield,  alone.  I  am  very  glad 
she  is  to  be  married,  for,  between  ourselves,  she  is  a 
horrid  woman ;  and  I  hope  she  will  be  very  happy 
in  a  suitable  match,  though  I  have  not  the  pleasure 
of  knowing  Captain  Crawley.  But,  Mr.  Martel,  I 
want  to  talk  to  you  about  somebody  else.' 

'  Mrs.  Delafield — I  beg  your  pardon,  Mrs.  Denny — 
I  am  all  attention.' 

'  Ah  !  I  see  how  your  mind  is  running  on  Mrs. 
Delafield  ;  but  I  want  to  talk  to  you  about  your- 
self.' 

'  Myself !  Who,  and  what  am  I,  that  I  should  be 
talked  about  ?  I  thought  you  had  done  with  me, 
Mrs.  Denny.' 

*  But  I  have  not,  Mr  Martel.  I  want  you  to  Jbe 
very  serious.' 

'That  is  unfortunate,  because  I  never  felt  less 
serious  in  my  life.  I  feel  quite  young,  and  jovial, 
and  jocose.' 

'  Then,  you  won't  be  a  monk  any  longer,  now,  will 
you  ?  You  are  so  well  off  now ;  quite  rich  I  call 
you.' 

'  Yes,  T  am  quite  rich ;  any  man  who  does  not 
quite  spend  his  income  is  quite  rich.  I  agree  with 
you.' 

*  Now,  do  be  serious,  pray  do.' 

*  Very  well  then,  I  will.  And,  I  assure  you,  I 
most  seriously  think  a  little  genuine  monkishness 
good  for  the  present  distress.     It  seems  to  me  to  be 
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the  saddest  mistake  for  the  Church,  represented  in 
her  parson,  to  be  dragged  at  the  tail  of  common 
fashion,  and  of  such  folk  as  the  Crawleys.  There  are 
plenty  of  clergy,  and  good  clergy  too,  who  think 
otherwise ;  and  would  turn  wealth  to  the  glory  of 
God  in  the  use  of  a  gorgeous  ceremonial,  and  a 
ministry  splendid  and  dignified.  Very  well,  that  is 
their  vocation ;  and  I  have  no  mind  to  quarrel  with 
it.  But,  from  my  more  homely  point  of  view,  the 
clergyman's  independence  and  force,  as  a  witness  for 
"  plain  living  and  high  thinking  " — for  "  the  things 
not  seen/'  in  short ;  and  the  things  that  come  with- 
out observation,  is  lessened  by  every  step  he  takes 
in  the  direction  of  luxury,  and  pomp,  and  glitter ; — - 
of  effeminacy,  I  may  say.' 

'  There  comes  out  the  old  sportsman.  Ah  !  Don 
Carlos,  you  are  not  yet  purged  of  the  old  leaven ;' 
laughed  out  Mr.  Palmer.  'But  you  must  have  a 
man-cook  and  a  deer-park,  or  Mrs.  Delafield  will  not 
visit  you.' 

'  I  don't  know  about  that ;  but  I  am  sure  that  any 
lavish  or  needless  outlay  upon  his  house,  or  upoii 
even  his  church,  would  go  towards  bringing  an 
ordinary  sort  of  clergyman  like  me  into  a  false  posi- 
tion, and  towards  classing  him  with  the  men  of  many 
wants,  that  is,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  with  the 
needy,  and,  by  necessary  consequence,  among  the 
hunters  after  money.  "  MagnuTYi  vedigal  es  parsi- 
TTionia,"  should  be  the  parson's  motto ;  the  sui  pro- 
fusus  es  alieni  appetens  ;  greediness  after  money  is 
want  of  independence,  Mrs  Denny  ;  and  that  under- 
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mines  the  very  ground  on  which  the  efficiency  of  a 
soldier  of  the  Church  is  built  up.' 

'  Well,  well,  well !  Don,  that  may  be  all  very  true 
— in  the  general  way;  but  your  church  here  needs 
no  outlay ;  it  is  your  own  comfort  at  home  that  we 
are  talking  about,'  put  in  Mr.  Palmer. 

*  I  beg  your  pardon ;  my  comfort  is  all  right ;  it  is 
fashion  and  appearance  that  Mrs.  Denny  is  talking 
about.  I  am  used  to  rough  it.  Custom  is  an  old 
coat,  easy  and  comfortable ;  fashion  is  an  autocratic 
tailor,  who  would  clothe  me  in  "  what  is  worn,"  sir, 
and  would  "crib,  cabin  confine,"  and  cripj)le,  and 
make  me  miserable.  Fashion  and  appearances !  I 
leave  them  to  devoted  young  rectors  with  very  large 
livings.  Why,  barring  yourselves,  there  is  no  one 
whose  opinion  on  such  matters  I  value  one  groat ; 
and  of  you  I  feel  safe,  though  I  have  no  man-cook  or 
deer-park.  A  black  squire  like  you,  or  a  dignitary 
with  a  large  living,  canonry,  prebendary,  and  such 
like,  is  very  properly  expected  to  make  some  show. 
But  I  live  in  obscurity ;  and  why  should  I  throw 
away  its  advantages  ?  What  would  be  more  irksome 
to  an  insignificant  body  like  me  than  to  be  com- 
pelled on  all  occasions  to  comport  myself  with  dig- 
nity ?  My  natural  line  is  humble  simplicity;  if  I 
am  not  an  apostolic  fisherman,  I  must  be  Diogenes, 
as  Mrs.  Denny  has  very  cleverly  discovered.  Every 
man  has  his  measure.  State  and  dignity  are  for  De 
Coucy.  See  how  naturally  official  dignities  fall  upon 
him  !  and  how  he  becomes  them !'  ended  the  parson, 
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throwing  himself  back  in  his  chair  as  a  man  who 
has  had  his  say. 

'  Ah,  no,  my  fine  Don,'  said  Mr.  Palmer ;  '  that 
won't  do.  You  are  a  black  squire  yourself,  now — 
the  owner  of  hundreds  of  acres.' 

'  Thousands,  thousands  !'  shouted  the  colonel. 
'  Aye,'  resumed  his  father-in-law,  *  a  squire  of 
thousands  of  acres ;  all  owing  to  that  lucky  day, 
Don,  when  you  fell  so  unexpectedly  from  the  clouds 
upon  us  at  Finch  dale.  Sure  some  good  angel 
brought  you  through  all  those  adventures,  which,  by 
the  way,  I  never  quite  understood,  though  Barbara 
says  she  does,  perfectly.' 

Hereat  Barbara  laughed,  and  glanced  at  her  hus- 
band, who  returned  a  look  which  seemed  to  show 
that  nothing  was  hid  from  him  now ;  and  his  wife 
turned  the  conversation  back  to  her  adversary's 
domestic  affairs  by  resuming  her  attack  upon  him. 

*  You  have  made,'  she  said,  '  a  very  fine  speech, 
Mr.  Martel ;  but  I  know  very  well,  and  you  know  I 
do,  that  you  do  not  believe  the  half  of  what  you  have 
said.' 

'  Oh  !  I  say,  Barbara  !  Barbara  !'  cried  her  husband. 
*You  have  not  known  him  so  long  as  I  have,'  re- 
turned Mrs.  Barbara.     '  I  am  certain  he  does  not 
believe  all  he  has  said  ;  now,  now,  does  he,  papa  ? 
You  know  him,  don't  you  V 

'  Oh,  my  dear  !  you  ladies  claim  such  privileges  of 

language,  that  it  does  not  seem  safe  to  differ  from  you.' 

'  Oh,  yes,  you  know  him — I  see  you  do — of  course 

you  do — only  you  won't  say  so.     What  he  pretends 
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is  his  humility,  is  just  his  pride  ;  he  chooses  to  be 
eccentric,  and  will  not  condescend  to  be  like  us 
common  people.  Now,  is  not  that  it,  Mr.  Martel  ?  you 
know  it  is.' 

He  nodded,  with 
'  Pray  go  on,  Mrs.  Denny.' 
A.nd  she  did. 

'  But,  with  all  your  pretence  to  asceticism,  you  are 
just  as  luxurious  as  any  of  us.' 

'  That  is  what  I  say ;  the  simplest  mode  of  life 
gives  the  most  enjoyment.' 

'  But  your  mode  is  not  so  very  simple,  after  all. 
You  have  your  artificial  luxuries  like  the  rest  of  us, 
for  all  you  say  about  simplicity.  Look  at  your  nice 
library  !     All  the  choice  books  in  all  languages!' 

'If  you  like  to  call  a  rude  collection  of  seven  or 
eight  hundred  begrimed,  broken-backed  volumes  of 
all  sorts  and  sizes,  and  prints  and  ages,  a  nice  library 
of  choice  books;  why  then,  I  have  one.  But  I  should 
not  say  it  is  very  nice ;  look  at  the  bindings,  and 
then  look  at  your  own,'  said  the  parson,  evasively. 

'  Yes,  Mr.  Martel,  but  it  is  not  the  binding  that 
makes  the  luxury,  as  you  very  well  know ;  no  one 
knows  that  better  than  you  do ;  and  even  the  bindings 
would  look  better,  if  you  would  employ  your  new 
housemaid  to  dust  them  now  and  then.  But,  dusted 
or  undusted,  I  put  it  to  you,  is  your  library  a  luxury, 
or  is  it  not  V 

•  Well;  since  you  put  me  in  a  corner,  I  suppose  I 
must  confess  my  sensuality.  But  it  was  not  kind 
of  you  to  find  out  my  sore  place  and  hit  me  on  it.' 
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'  All  for  your  own  good,  I  assure  you.* 
'  Well,  it  is  too  true  I  have  that  great  luxury,  and 
indulge  myself  in  it  to  the  utmost ;  and  that  is  so 
much  the  more  reason  why  I  should  have  no  other. 
One  luxury  is  enough  for  one  man ;  you  see  how 
wrong  it  would  be  in  me  to  have  more.' 

*  Since  you  have  confessed  yourself,'  said  the 
lady,  '  I  must  absolve  you.  But  it  is  such  a  pity ! 
We  had  such  nice  plans  for  you  !  and  there  you 
will  remain  in  your  old  tub.  Now,  won't  you  let 
us  enlarge  your  den  and  increase  your  rational 
comforts  to  suit  your  handsome  increase  of 
fortune  V 

'^No,  thank  you.' 

*  Nor  let  us  make  your  tub  more  comfortable  ?' 

*  No,  thank  you.  I  hate  comforts,  and  I  am 
quite  comfortable  ;  I  am  sure  you  would  not  like  to 
make  me  less  so  by  turning  me  into  an  ecclesias- 
tical grandee,  like  De  Coucy ;  and  I  have  no  clever, 
handsome  wife  to  carry  it  off,  as  he  has.  No,  no, 
no ;  let  me  have  my  tub  and  the  sun — you  are  sun- 
shine yourself — and  I  am  as  happy  as  a  prince,  as 
Alexander  the  Great.' 

*  Well,  then  you  shall  be  as  uncomfortable  as  you 
will,  like  that  dear  old  heathen  Diogenes  ;  you  are 
very  like  him,  you  know.' 

*  When  you  are  a  countess ' 

'  Ah  !  please  no  more  of  that,  or  I  shall  think  you 
bear  malice.' 

*  But  you  probably  will  be.' 

*  Please  don't,  Martel,'  said  the  colonel.     '  Neither 
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does  my  wife,  nor  do  I,  look  with    approval   on 
accumulations  of  capital  and  non-residence.' 

'  But  you  will  take  it,  Edward,  if  it  comes  to  you,' 
said  his  father-in-law. 

*  I  don't  say  I  shall  not ;  but  I  should  be  very 
sorry,  for  all  that ;  and  believe  me,  we  both  hope 
that  we  may  never  have  the  chance  ;  we  don't  like 
to  speak  of  it  or  to  hear  of  it,  or  to  think  of  it : 
"  sufficient  unto  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof."  ' 

'  So,  Mr.  Martel,'  said  the  lady  once  more,  '  you 
will  not  be  persuaded  to  your  own  good  V 

He  shook  his  head. 

'  I  said  how  it  would  be,'  sighed  she  ;  '  didn't  I 
tell  you,  Edward ;  even  papa  could  never  do  any- 
thing with  you.  He  told  Edward  just  what  you 
would  say  and  do.' 

'  I  am  much  obliged  to  him  for  his  good 
opinion.' 

'  You  ought  to  be ;  but  are  not  one  bit,  or  else 
you  would  be  more  tractable.' 

*  At  any  rate,  I  must  be  gone ;  John  Bromby 
wants  to  see  me.  Do  you  know  what  is  the  matter 
with  him  ?' 

'A  little  gout,  I  think,'  said  John's  mistress. 
*  Since  I  have  grown  idle  about  riding,  John  has 
lost  his  exercise,  you  know.' 

*  Short  of  work,'  said  the  lay  squire. 

*  John  won't  put  the  muzzle  on,  never  would,*  said 
the  black  squire  ;  '  and,  like  the  rest  of  us,  he  must 
pay. for  his  indulgence.' 

*  I,'  said  the  parson,  *  will  go  and  give  him  good 
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advice,  which  will  be  treated  as  good  advice  usually 
is/ 

'  You  will  dine  with  us  to-day,  monk  though  you 
are  ?'  asked  the  lady. 

*  Monk  as  I  am,  I  Avill/  quoth  he. 

'  And  whom  do  you  think  you  will  meet  ?    Guess.' 

*  Can't ;  everybody.* 

'The  De  Coucys  and  the  Gryffyns  :  they  come  to 
us  to-day ;  we  kept  their  coming  for  an  agreeable 
surprise,  and  now,  though  you  don't  deserve  it,  I'll 
tell  you,  to  make  sure  of  you.' 

As  the  parson  left  the  hall  for  the  park  he  fell 
into  discourse  with  one  of  the  keepers  about  birds, 
beasts  and  fi&hes. 

*  I  wonder,  sir,'  said  Woodcraft, '  that  you  never 
treat  yourself  to  a  little  sport !' 

'  That  was  just  my  wonder  about  you.  Wood- 
craft.' 

'  Me,  sir !  Why,  I  am  alius  ashootin' ;  I  never 
go  without  my  gun,  sir.' 

*  That  is  just  it.  If  I  were  to  carry  a  gun  and 
kill  every  mortal  innocent  that  came  across  me  for 
a  week,  I  should  hate  the  sight  of  a  gun  for  ever.' 

'  You  see,  sir,  I  was  bred  to  it.' 

'  And  I  was  bred  to  something  different,  my 
friend.  It  is  all  habit :  one  man's  meat  is  another 
man's  poison ;  one  man's  delight  is  another  man's 
aversion.  I  am  on  the  side  of  the  bonny  brown 
partridges  and  bright  pheasants,  and  on  the  side  of 
the  bonny  brown  owls  and  hawks  too :  I  am  all 
against  your  gun  and  the  sport.' 
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*  But,'  said  the  keeper  slily,  '  I'm  athinkin'  I've 
heeard  John  Bromby  tell  as  you  worn't  on  the  side 
o'  the  foxes ;  but  that  you  liked  a  bit  o'  huntin'  as 
well  as  most  folk.' 

*  Ah !  those  were  old  times ;  John  Bromby 
shouldn't  tell  tales  out  of  school.  The  truth  is,  my 
heart  was  always  with  the  foxes;  as  Prince  George 
of  Denmark  said  to  Queen  Anne's  minister,  when  he 
voted  against  him :  "  My  heart  is  vid  you,  gentle- 
men." ' 

'I  don't  know  about  Prince  George,  sir,  nor 
Queen  Anne  neither :  I  take  it  she's  been  dead  a 
good  while  ;  but  my  'eart  ain't  with  them  nasty, 
stinkin'  foxes  ;  my  'eart's  with  the  leverets  and 
pheasants  and  such  like,  as  the  nasty  varmints  de- 
stroys.' 

'  To  be  sure,  my  friend,  every  man  to  his  trade ; 
you  keep  game  and  I  keep  game-cocks  and  sheep. 
But  what  is  the  matter  with  John  Bromby  ?  I 
am  on  my  way  to  him ;  they  tell  me  he  is 
amiss.' 

*  I  doubt  the  ale  has  got  into  his  toes ;  not  as 
John  ever  takes  too  much  ;  a  sober  man  is  John 
alius ;  but  he  takes  it  reg'lar,  and  he  has  lived  well 
a  many  years,  an'  not  had  too  much  to  do,  hasn't 
John,  a-ridin'  arter  the  lady  on  arternoons.  -And 
now  she  don't  ride  much — and  good  reason  too, 
sir — he  has,  in  a  way,  no  work  to  speak  of;  and 
I  do  believe  he  takes  it  'ard,  though  he  gets  his 
wage  and  liv'ry  just  the  same ;  for,  sartin  sure,  he 
is  as  fond  of  his  missus  as  he  is  of  his  own  dorter, 
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an'  his  dorter's  a  nice  lass  too,  that  she  is,  un- 
common.' 

•x-  ^  *  -Jf  -je-  ^ 

John  Bromby  was  visited  and  consoled  in  his  gout, 
and  was  recommended  to  drink  less  ale  and  more 
water.  And  the  De  Coucys  and  GryfFyns  came  and 
went ;  and  the  colonel  learnt  to  admire  Mrs.  Gryffyn 
enough,  and  Mrs.  de  Coucy  not  too  much ;  and  with 
Mrs.  Gryffyn's  help,  and  perhaps  this  increased  his 
admiration,  he  succeeded  in  securing  Dicky's  ser- 
vices as  agent  for  the  Springthorpe  property. 

Of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gryffyn  it  needs  to  be  but  further 
told  that  they  are  established  in  full  force  of  parental 
honours  at  Fulmere.  The  old  brown  house  has  been 
turned  upside  down,  and  is  brown  no  longer.  All 
its  Rembrandt-like  shadows  are  vanished,  and  are 
replaced  by  the  morning  brightness  of  Guido.  A 
more  gay,  plenteous,  cosy,  commodious  old  manor- 
house  no  middle-aged  epicurean  need  wish  to  visit. 
What  paper,  and  paint,  and  furniture  have  done  for 
the  inside,  that  has  good  gardening  done  for  the  out- 
side. 

Dick's  airy  dreams  of  unsubstantial  bliss  in  the 
region  of  young  romance  have  been  replaced  by  the 
solid  blessings  of  a  congenial  home.  He  has  sown 
his  moderate  crop  of  wild  oats,  and  taking  in  sober- 
earnest  to  the  occupations  of  farmer  and  agent  which 
Providence  has  offered  to  his  hand,  has  found  out 
that  business,  not  carried  to  an  excess,  is  the  best  of 
pleasures  ;  while  a  life  of  business  and  nothing  else 
is  not  worth  living.     He  has  a  wife  whom  he  has 
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learnt  to  love  with  all  his  heart,  and  who  looks  up 
to  him  as  the  king  of  men ;  and  to  whose  society  he 
returns,  after  each  day's  work,  every  evening  with 
fresh  pleasure  to  hear  the  news  that  she  has  gathered 
for  his  entertainment  during  the  day.  She  makes 
the  house  also  pleasant  to  his  old  friends ;  and  within 
certain  prudent  limits,  no  house  is  more  hospitable 
or  better  frequented. 

Dick  is  indeed  a  prosperous  man^  having,  beside 
his  own  patrimony,  all  Lord  Mercia's  agencies. 
Colonel  Denny's  also.  Of  his  900-acred  farm  he  has 
given  up  500  acres.  He  argues  :  that  the  monster- 
farm  system  works  ill  for  landlords,  for  farmers,  and 
for  labourers.  The  man,  who  has  just  capital 
enough  for  400  acres,  having  800  :  he,  who  has  just 
enough  for  200,  has  400  :  and  so  on.  Lessen  each 
holding  by  half :  and  you  will  double  the  capital, 
the  labour,  and  the  supervision,  employed  on  an 
estate :  and  you  will  thus  double  the  produce  and 
the  prosperity  of  it.  The  farms  worked  with  half- 
capital  in  too  many  parts  of  England  were  growing 
so  foul,  that  all  men,  who  have  been  long  away,  re- 
mark it.  Out  of  the  overgrown  farms  half- worked, 
cut  smaller  ones— of  400,  300,  200,  150, 100,  or  even 
60  acres.  In  so  doing  you  will  at  once  improve  cul- 
tivation, and  build  a  bridge  whereby  men  may  pass 
from  the  labouring  to  the  occupying  class ;  and  thus 
you  cement  concord  by  interest  common  to  the  two 
conditions.  It  is  justly  said  that  in  large  towns, 
and  even  on  some  properties  in  the  country,  the 
condition  of  the  poor  is  horrible;  they  have  liter- 
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ally  no  place  under  the  sun,  no  flowers,  no  grass,  no 
shade,  none  of  the  joys  of  earth.  On  Lord  Mercia's 
estates  their  case  was  different ;  they  had  a  fair 
share  of  the  land  in  present  enjoyment,  and  the 
frugal  and  industrious  had  a  much  larger  portion 
in  reasonable  hope. 

Mr.  Pettifor  had,  to  use  his  own  phrase,  some- 
rough  years.  The  whole  of  his  parish  was  farmed 
by  one  man,  the  sole  employer  of  labour,  sole  church- 
warden, way-warden,  and  guardian  of  the  poor; 
holding  every  parochial  office,  and  engrossing  abso- 
lutely, without  check  or  limit,  all  the  powers  of  the 
parish ;  a  man  utterly  unfit  to  exercise  any  power 
at  all ;  the  worst  possible  specimen  of  the  monster- 
farmer; — rich,  covetous,  ignorant,  crafty  Mr.  Middle- 
man !  He  was  a  bad,  unproductive  cultivator ;  but 
he  rented  so  many  acres  at  a  very  low  rent,  that, 
though  his  slovenly  treatment  got  very  little  pro- 
duce out  of  each,  yet  his  aggregate  profit  from  the 
whole  number  was  large  enough  to  make  a  very 
good  income  out  of  the  farm  ;  and  his  management 
of  the  parish  offices  was  very  much  to  his  own  ad- 
vantage. Whatever  was  the  amount  of  the  tithe-rent- 
charge,  he  took  care  to  make  the  rector's  rates  cover 
it,  and  leave  a  balance  on  his  own  side.  The  rector, 
being  thus  deprived  of  all  benefit  from  his  tithe-rent- 
charge,  the  parish  was  soon  deprived  of  the  benefit  of 
a  church-rate  by  sharp  Mr.  Middleman ! 

So  soon  as  the  Act  was  passed  for  the  abolition  of 
the  compulsory  rate,  this  leviathan  monopolist,  from 
whose    rent  the   church-rate   had   been   deducted. 
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nevertheless  put  out  the  church-fire,  put  the  rate  into 
his  pocket,  put  on  his  great- coat,  and  went  to 
church  ;  and,  warming  himself  when  he  got  home 
with  a  glass  of  port  wine  over  his  own  fire,  praised 
his  gods  of  gold  and  brass,  and  drank  the  health  of 
the  liberal  legislators,  who  had  given  him  the  in- 
heritance of  the  poor :  pious  Mr.  Middleman  ! 

The  poor  of  that  parish  had  been  for  generations 
noted  as  good  church-goers ;  and,  despite  the  loss  of 
fire,  and  the  want  of  warm  great- coats,  they  con- 
tinued for  some  time  to  attend  their  church  as 
usual ;  but  the  cold,  and  the  sense  of  ill-treatment 
together,  were  too  much  for  them ;  and  they  were  at 
last  chilled  out  of  the  church,  and  went  to  a  chapel 
some  five-and-thirty  feet  square,  which  was  well 
filled,  and  warm,  and  did  not  smell  of  incense.  Our 
parochial  autocrat  then  said  it  was  not  worth  Jiis 
while  go  to  church  any  more  ;  for  the  pa-arson  had 
emptied  it  by  his  dull  sermons :  clever  Mr.  Middle- 
man ! 

As  the  church-rate  had  been  deducted  from  his 
tenants'  rent.  Lord  Mercia,  the  landlord,  was  applied 
to,  to  right  matters.  He  said  that,  barring  the  towns,, 
and  regarding  villages  only,  the  abolition  of  church- 
rates  was  a  gross  theft;  that  neither  a  fine  flow  of 
scholastic  rhetoric,  nor  three  hundred  and  fifty,  nor 
four  hundred  votes  could  make  black  white ;  and 
that  he  would  never  touch  a  penny  of  the  money 
himself  As  to  his  tenants,  whenever  their  farms 
were  relet,  or  revalued,  the  consideration  for  church- 
rates  should  be  withdrawn  from  the  tenants'  aorree- 
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ment,  and  he  would  undertake  the  payment  of  it. 
But,  until  then,  he  would  rather  not  meddle  with 
the  matter ;  ministers  had  muddled  it,  and  he  would 
have  nothing  to  do  with  it — nothing  to  do  with  it. 
Mr.  Pettifor  was  a  troublesome  fellow,  always  want- 
ing something — always  wanting  something.  Give 
him  England,  Scotland,  and  Wales  to-day ;  he  would 
ask  you  for  Ireland  to-morrow.  Not  a  bad  clergy- 
man, you  know,  GryfTyn,  but  troublesome,  very 
troublesome. 

In  short,  Lord  Mercia  declined  to  interfere  ;  and 
at  that  day  little  Gryffyn  had  not  the  wholesome 
influence  which  he  afterwards  acquired  over  his 
ployer.  Mr.  Pettifor  had  to  get  along  with'his  agricul- 
tural autocrat — '  our  squoire,'  as  the  villagers  named 
him — in  the  best  way  he  could  for  many  a  weary  day. 

But  fortune  at  last  smiled  on  him  in  the  pleasing 
form  of  fair  and  fat  Miss  Dobbs.  The  reader  may 
remember  her  performance  of  a  vanishing  scene 
through  the  bottom  of  Martel's  rotten  chair.  That 
exhibition  was  the  unpromising  beginning  of  an 
acquaintance  which  ripened  into  tender  friendship 
between  her  and  Mr.  Pettifor.  She  was  the  niece 
of  his  clodhopping  '  squoire,'  and,  as  such,  was  now 
and  then  a  visitor  in  Mr.  Pettifor's  parish ;  where 
she  did  all  the  good  she  could  with  her  uncle ;  and 
that  was  not  much. 

'Don't trouble yesself  about  that  beggarly  pa-arson,' 
he  would  say.  *  He's  good  for  nowt ;  he's  got  no 
mooney ;  he  ain't  wuth  lookin'  at ;  I  walley  him  no 
more  than  the  muck  o'  my  boots.' 
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But  Miss  Dobbs  did  look  very  kindly  on  the 
poor  parson ;  and  when,  in  a  few  years,  the  death 
of  her  father  gave  her  six  thousand  pounds — for 
she  was  an  only  child — she  managed  to  make  Mr. 
Pettifor  comprehend  how  willing  she  was  that  he 
should  share  it  with  her. 

Not  long  after  this  partnership  was  entered  into, 
Sir  Alfred  Ash  wood,  who  never  forgot  an3^thing 
that  concerned  the  welfare  of  the  people  living  on 
his  estate,  upon  a  vacanc}^  occurring  in  one  of  his 
livings,  remembered  that  Mr.  Pettifor  had  once  been 
curate  of  that  parish,  and  in  it  had  made  himself 
active,  acceptable  and  useful.  To  Mr.  Pettifor 
accordingly  he  offered  the  benefice ;  which,  being 
worth  a  clear  £300  a  year,  Mr.  Pettifor  very  joyfully 
and  gratefully  accepted. 

His  late  clodhopping  '  squoire '  now  became  ^;e- 
conciled  to  his  niece's  choice ;  and  rather  suddenly 
departing  this  life,  and  not  able  to  take  his  money 
with  him,  nor  leaving  behind  him  wife  or  child, 
bequeathed  to  her  a  portion  which  afforded  Mr. 
Pettifor  full  restitution  for  all  his  tithe-rent-charge 
of  which  he  had  been  defrauded. 

'  That  pa-arson's  made  a  man  of!'  was  one  of  the 
last  remarks  of  the  departing  '  squoire.' 

In  the  possession  of  their  bettered  fortune  we 
will  take  leave  of  the  parson  and  Mrs.  Pettifor, 
wishing  them  many  many  years  to  enjoy  it.  And 
we  turn  to  the  opposite  pole,  as  we  may  call  Mr. 
de  Coucy. 

Mr.  de  Coucy — for  he  resumed  the  use  of  the  de 
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— remained  a  most  particular  man  through  life,  and 
became  most  suitably,  as  Martel  said,  a  clerical 
grandee.  He  always  preached  sermons  so  eloquent 
and  sound,  that  they  might  have  been  written  by 
Drs.  Newman  or  Manning,  or  the  like,  if  any  like 
there  be.  He  dressed  in  the  best  black  broadcloth 
and  the  finest  lawn,  and  wore  lavender  gloves 
always  new.  He  was  of  course  of  the  party  of  cos- 
tume, and  always  dressed  in  an  exemplary  way. 
His  clothes  were  cut  in  the  newest  and.  most 
aesthetic  ecclesiastical  fashion  ;  and  his  whole  attire, 
from  his  picturesque  hat  to  his  patent  leather  boots, 
was  quite  a  study  for  young  ladies  of  correct  aspi- 
rations ;  and  his  deportment  was  conformable  to  his 
attire.  He  was  not  unwise  in  his  generation ;  for 
dress  and  deportment  go  for  something  with  every 
one,  and  for  everything  with  a  great  many — espe- 
cially clerical  dress  and  clerical  deportment.  His 
sermons  and  surplices  were  got  up  with  equal  care ; 
he  never  relaxed  in  the  smallest  particular  his 
devout  attention  to  externals ;  they  were  essentials 
to  him.  He  dressed  his  handsome  countenance  with 
as  much  care  as  his  handsome  figure,  and  with  the 
very  sweetest  of  smiles ;  and  fully  persuaded  in  his 
own  mind  that  it  was  so,  he  would  say  : 

'My  views  are  high  views ;  lower  views  are  your 
views.' 

He  deserved  success,  and  he  achieved  it.  Before 
time  had  stolen  the  bloom  from  his  beauty,  or  the 
tightness  of  the  money  market  had  robbed  his  boots 
of  their  varnish,  the  Dowager  Countess  of  White- 
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chapel,  buxom  and  middle-aged,  saw  him  and  was 
converted  ;  struck  with  his  faultless  appearance,  she 
appointed  him  her  chaplain,  and  a  living  of  £700 
a  year  in  her  gift,  which  fell  vacant  soon  after, 
was  honoured  by  his  acceptance. 

Here  the  Keverend  Alonzo's  fine  sense  of  pro- 
priety was  near  occasioning  a  mishap.  The  dowager 
communicated  her  offer  in  writing;  he  wrote  a 
most  proper  acknowledgment ;  after  many  words 
about  her  zeal  for  the  Church  and  her  disinterested 
goodness,  he  proceeded  to  assure  her  that  he  could 
only  think  of  the  good  of  the  parish :  he  doubted 
about  undertaking  the  tremendous  responsibility  ; 
distrusted  himself;  and,  in  short,  so  frightened,  or  if 
not,  angered  the  great  lady,  that  she  wrote  back  in 
terms  that  made  it  doubtful,  whether  she  had  not 
taken  his  reply  for  a  refusal,  and  was  about  to 
appoint  some  one  else. 

*  Look  what  you  have  done  !  I  told  you  not  to 
write  in  that  way,'  cried  naughty  Mrs.  Bettina. 
'You'll  see,  she'll  pass  you  over  now  and  give  the 
living  to  some  one  else;  and  serve  you  right. 
I  should  not  wonder  if  she  has  given  it  away  already. 
A  good  living  like  that  is  not  allowed  to  go  begging. 
Didn't  I  warn  you  how  it  would  be  ?  She  has 
taken  you  at  your  word,  and  has  accepted  what  you 
said  for  a  real  nolo  episcopari — don't  you  call  it  ?' 

*  0-oh-hh  !  that  would  be  horrible,'  groaned  poor 
Alonzo,  under  his  wicked  wife's  torture, 

'  You  know  you  shouldn't  have  written  it  unless 
you  really  meant  it,'  said    the  little  vixen,  who, 
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though  herself  more  than  half-frightened,  could  not 
resist  the  pleasure  of  taking  fun  out  of  her  Goosey, 
while  she  punished  him  too. 

He  had  really  thought  that  he  ought  to  write  such 
a  letter,  even  though  he  did  not  mean  what  he  said  ; 
he  now  began  clearly  to  perceive  that  this  was 
wrong ;  and.  he  wrote  a  most  penitent  and  clearly- 
worded  letter  this  time,  signifying  his  very  great 
desire  to  accept  the  responsibility  with  the  emolu- 
ments ;  but  could  not  resist,  even  then,  adding  a 
word  expressive  of  his  wish  to  do  *  a  work  '  there. 

And  the  great  lady,  who  had  taken  all  he  said 
seriously,  and  had  been  in  great  fear  lest  she  should 
lose  him  through  his  excessive  conscientiousness, 
received  his  downright  acceptance  most  graciously, 
and  without  loss  of  time  nominated  him  to  the 
much-wished  for  benefice;  and  the  bishop,  who  was 
a,  friend  of  hers,  made  her  rector  and  chaplain  very 
30on  a  rural  dean,  and  eventually  an  honorary  canon. 
.  His  unflagging  diligence  in  the  line  he  had  taken 
preserved  to  him  the  countess's  undiminished  re- 
gards, and  he  became  her  oracle,  and  was  indeed 
devoted  to  her  interests. 

Bettina  was  very  successful  too,  and  stood  high  in 
the  favour  of  her  dowager  ladyship,  but  sad  to  say, 
she  was  not  equally  grateful.  Her  demeanour  in 
public  was  a  pattern  of  nice  deference  to  a  patroness, 
but  she  had  her  revenge  in  private ;  and  at  home 
she  took  off  very  cleverly  and  very  often  the  fat 
dowager's  unctuous  airs,  and  made  never-failing  fun 
of  her  dress  and  her  manners. 
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It  cannot,  perhaps,  be  asserted  that  Bettina  was 
actually  jealous  of  her  husband,  who  was  (as  no  one 
better  knew)  heart  and  mind  all  her  own.  But  the 
little  wife  would  snap  and  sneer : 

'  If  the  widow  is  in  such  need  of  a  gentleman's 
attentions,  why  does  she  not  get  a  husband  of  her 
own  ?' 

These  little  explosions  were  cautiously  confined  to 
her  own  roof  and  her  husband's  ears,  or  at  least  to 
her  own  circle ;  and  they  were  never  repeated ;  and 
the  outward  friendship  with  the  countess  made  her 
much  thought  of  by  certain  sets;  in  short,  alto- 
gether the  Do  Coucys  were  in  the  way  of  being 
rated  as  people  of  consideration. 

Their  preferment  was  in  a  county  far  from  Bet 
tina's  old  home;  and  when  one  of  the  Cadoyer 
Bounceables  came  to  be  married  and  settled  •  in 
their  neighbourhood,  she  at  once  made  up  to  her 
old  friend  Mr.  de  Coucy  ;  but  Bettina,  who  had 
planted  herself  in  so  satisfactory  a  position,  kept 
her  very  adroitly  at  arm's  length_,  and  patronised 
her  at  a  distance. 

Mr.  de  Coucy  was  long  rather  shy  and  afraid 
of  Mrs.  Denny ;  and  being  now  placed  out  of  her 
reach,  would  willingly  have  kept  so.  But  Mrs. 
Denny,  who  in  fact  rather  liked  him,  as  women 
always  do  like  old  admirers,  and  who  loved  Barbara 
as  a  half-sister,  willed  that  they  should  visit  her  at 
regular  and  not  distant  intervals  ;  and  Bettina,  who 
was  the  grey  mare,  fond  as  she  was  of  her  handsome 
*  Goosey,'  as  the  captive  of  her  quiver  and  her  bow, 
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insisted  on  looking  upon  Barbara's  house  as  a  second 
home ;  while  she  held  Barbara  at  once  for  sister, 
mother  and  patron  saint.  Will  he,  nill  he,  they 
must  visit  Springthorpe  as  often  and  stay  there  as 
long  as  they  were  asked ;  which  was  at  the  least 
twice  a  year  for  a  fortnight  at  each  time,  when  Mr. 
Palmer  was  with  his  daughter,  for  he  too  regarded 
Bettina  as  a  pet  child.  Thus  Alonzo  ceased  to  fear 
Mrs.  Denny. 

And  so  Mr,  de  Coucy  had  a  beautiful,  clever,  ex- 
cellent, and  loving  wife,  and  a  large  living  with 
other  professional  honours,  the  good  word  of  the 
whole  diocese,  and  a  houseful  of  pupils  of  rank  and 
fortune.  They  paid  liberally  and  were  awed  by 
Mrs.  de  Coucy's  tact  and  beauty.  There  was 
among  them  an  agreeable  myth  that  she  was  a 
duke's  grand-daughter,  who  had  run  away  with  the 
handsome  curate.  To  fill  up  the  prosperous  man's 
cup,  one  of  his  dangerous  brothers  in  America,  the 
one  who  had  called  himself  '  Green,'  and  whose 
ominous  re-appearance  Alonzo  much  dreaded,  after 
prospering  greatly  in  that  land  of  smartness,  died 
suddenly,  and  left  Alonzo  £20,000.  Thus  fortune 
came  to  him  with  both  hands  full ;  for  *  the  race  is 
not  to  the  swift,  nor  the  battle  to  the  strong.' 

Perhaps  the  secret  of  his  worldly  prosperity  lay 
partly  in  the  fact  that  he  '  was  one  of  those  blessed 
fellows  who  think  as  everj^-  man  thinks  ;  and  never 
a  man's  thoughts  in  the  world  kept  the  roadway 
better  than  his.'  He  was  not  generally  a  man  of 
many  words,  but  he  had  good  store  of  unctuous 
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phraseology  that  he  used,  not  hypocritically,  nor  with 
much  meaning,  but  as  it  were  professionally,  like 
his  black  dress.  He  never  missed  a  clerical  meeting, 
or  a  procession,  or  a  visitation,  or  a  congress,  or  a 
public  sermon ;  nor  ever  was  seen  in  an  inappro- 
priate costume,  or  free  in  his  deportment.  He  was 
always  obliging  about  taking  duties  for  neighbours 
who  needed  help ;  and  was  swayed  at  all  times  by 
his  wife,  who  was  wiser  than  he  was ;  and  who  for 
her  beauty,  and  amiability,  and  a  spirit  bordering 
on,  but  not  quite  reaching,  pertness,  was  a  universal 
favourite.  Her  family,  if  she  had  any,  are  beyond 
the  records  of  this  history. 

And  our  old  acquaintance,  Mr.  Franklin,  what 
became  of  him  ?  Miss  Palmer  has  told  us  in  her 
letter  that  he  married  'a  lady  from  Manchester.' 
The  lady's  brother  was  a  rising  manufacturer*  a 
borough  member,  and  a  political  spouter.  A  new 
man,  conscious  of  new  conditions,  he  had  honestly 
enough  evolved  from  his  own  inner  consciousness 
the  idea  of  a  brand-new  and  better  England.  But 
when  he  should  have  further  achieved  a  higher 
social  status,  more  suitable  to  his  risen  fortunes,  he 
would  no  doubt  see  Old  England  from  a  more 
favourable  point  of  view,  and  his  opinions  and 
speeches  would  most  likely  be  very  honestly 
altered. 

Men  are  not  so  much  masters  of  their  opinions 
as  they  think  they  are.  Opinions,  for  the  most  part, 
grow  out  of  circumstances.  However,  this  new 
family,  naturally  anxious  to  get  into  '  society,'  what- 
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ever  that  may  mean,  was  naturally  and  rigidly  exclu- 
sive; they  kept,  as  they  gave  out,  'only  carriage- 
company;'  insomuch  that  Franklin,  who,  as  Mr. 
Palmer  remarked,  was  never  very  strong  on  his  legs 
— was  carried  away  by  their  excessive  finery,  and 
*  aristocratic*  pretension.  He  visited  indeed  his  old 
friends  as  heretofore ;  but  he  was  hurt  at  heart 
at  their  want  of  style;  no  carriages,  no  cham- 
pagne, no  liveries  or  equipages  to  speak  of,  or  fit  to 
look  at. 

His  visits  to  Martel,  which  must  have  been  try- 
ing to  him,  he  bore  well ;  until  he  was  one  day  taken 
to  dine  at  a  clerical  friend's  house,  where  the  rooms 
were  of  the  smallest,  the  plates  were  stone-cold,  the 
cookery  primitive,  of  the  earliest  ages  and  the  wait- 
ing, to  say  the  least,  very  defective.  Then,  indeed^ 
Mr  Franklin  protested. 

'  It  was  too  bad,'  he  said,  '  of  Martel ;  he  ought 
not  to  have  taken  him  there  ;  he  must  have  known 
that  it  was  not  the  sort  of  place  that  he  could  go  to ;' 
and  so  forth. 

Whereat  Martel  laughed,  and  acknowledging  the 
defects,  promised  not  to  do  so  any  more  ;  and  all  was 
well  again ;  they  passed  to  and  from  one  another's 
houses  at  intervals,  as  usual. 

Nay,  the  lady  from  Manchester,  we  may  conclude 
— because  she  was  never  asked — insisted  upon  visit- 
ing the  hermit  with  her  husband,  and  declared  her- 
self charmed,  yes,  delighted,  with  the  entertainment;, 
and  struck  up  fast  friendship  with  Mrs.  De  Coucy, 
who  was  there.     The  rigours  of  the  rectory  were„ 
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you  may  be  sure,  in  the   end  mitigated  by  Mrs. 
Barbara's  management. 

*  -x-  ^  -x-  *  >i« 

On  New  Year's  night,  at  the  Hall,  Mrs.  Denny  has 
gathered  her  old  friends  round  her,  as  the  great  treat 
of  her  life — the  GryfFyns,  the  De  Coucy's,  the  rector, 
with  her  father,  and  her  husband,  and  her  children. 
As  she  looks  upon  them,  friendly,  flourishing,  and 
united,  the  kind  lady  thinks  of  her  four  wishes,  and 
blesses  God  for  His  great  goodness ;  for  her  fulfilled 
hopes,  for  her  present  enjoyment,  and  for  the  Pro- 
mised Future. 


THE    END. 
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